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THE JOY OF CHILDHOOD 


Any Child -éven the Baby-Anows when 
PEARS /s used sn fhe hath; thats why 
he wort he happy till he gels I 


THE PRIDE OF YOUTH 
PEARS SOAP 7s /he pride of youth because it 
gives that incomparably thorough cleansing 
and puritying of the skin which has made 
ike PEARS COMPLEXION so famous. 








THE COMFORT OF OLD AGE 


A PEARS’ SOAP COMPLEXION Js a defence 
against the ravages of Hime. Many a grandmother 
who has used PEARS since childhood 1s carrying 
her velvety skin and girlhood complexion Into gtd age. 
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A Lire HME OF HAPPINESS 
FOLLOWS THE CONSTANT USE OF 





PEAR 


Of All Scented Soaps Pears’ Otto of Rose is the best. 
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MARQUIS ITO, CHIEF OF THE “ELDER STATESMEN” OF JAPAN, PRINCIPAL 
ADVISER OF THE MIKADO AND ONE OF THE FOREMOST AMONG THE 
BUILDERS OF -MODERN JAPAN 
From a stereograph copyrighted, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood 

















THE CZAR AND THE CZARINA, FROM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH. — HARDLY 
ANYONE ELSE ON EARTH HAS BEEN MORE IN THE PUBLIC EYE DURING 
THE LAST YEAR THAN THIS ROYAL PAIR, WHOSE THRONE HAS OF 
LATE APPEARED TO BE MENACED BY A VOLCANO OF REVOLT 
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ORLD events present graphic pic- 

tures in contrast. On Sunday, Janu- 
ary 22, I saw President Roosevelt sitting 
in his pew in the Dutch Reformed 
church in Washington. An edifice plain 
—even to severity; no glittering altar or 
candles. Behind the pulpit five panels 
of oak on which was carved the cross. 
The massive beams overhead were 
rugged reminders of the sturdy people 
that followed Zwingli when he differed 
with Martin Luther. Through the four 
large stained glass windows on one side 
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poured the Winter sun, lighting up the 
simplicity of the interior. The pastor 
delivered his message of the gospel, 
emphasizing the virtue of being ‘‘doers 
of the Word’’ — work, hardship and 
vigorous service for the Master were 
what he urged upon his flock. 

It was a glimpse of the inner life of 
a president reared in the atmosphere 
of self-reliant, religious teaching. The 
sturdy Dutch spirit of the Reforma- 
tion was here reflected. In this worship 
all distinctions were dissolved. There 





INAUGURAL PALL IS TO TAKE PLACE 
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was no surpliced choir; the singing, in 
which all joined earnestly, with fervor 
worthy of their ancestors, was led by a 
single chorister. 

The pastor made a mistake in the num- 
ber of the hymn announced. He saw 
the look of dismay on the face of the 
chorister, arose, begged pardon for his 
error and made it 117 instead of 115. 
This incident served to show the uncon- 
ventionality of the service —it might 
have been a family worship, so free was 
it from all formality. After heartily join- 
ing in the Doxology, three Amens were 
sung by the congregation and the presi- 
dent and that little assembly received 
the benediction of the pastor and passed 
out into the Winter sunshine. 

Attired in a ‘‘Prince Albert,’’ wearing 
no overcoat, and carrying his gloves, the 
president walked vigorously to the White 
House. No equerries awaited him at the 
door, no guard with clanking sabers, no 
equipage of ornate design. Raising his 


hat to the people right and left, he 
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walked quickly on. A friend in an auto- 
mobile sped by; the drivers of carriages 
slackened their pace to permit the presi- 
dent to cross before them. And Theodore 
Roosevelt returned home from divine 
worship in the bright sunshine of that 
Winter day, guarded only by the love, 
confidence and friendship of his country- 
men, armed with an appreciation of 
the real spirit of democracy and an 
intelligent and honest sympathy with his 
fellow men. What higher attribute 
could any ruler possess? 

Contrast this scene with that on the 
banks of the Neva at the same hour of 
the same day. Picture the czar of all 
Russia at worship, with the same Winter 
sun pouring in through the cathedral 
windows; the rich robes of priests, the 
chanting of choirs; the luxury of 
the Romanoff dynasty. Outside in the 
Admiralty Square were the people plead- 
ing for help and sympathy from the 
‘Little Father.’’ Surrounded by dukes 
and courtiers, guards and cordons of 
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A NEW PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MEMBERS OF THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION; 
GENERAL JOHN C. BLACK, CHAIRMAN, SEATED; ALFORD W. COOLEY AT 
HIS RIGHT, AND HENRY F. GREENE BEHIND HIM 
Photograph by the Tilustrated Press Association 
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MISS EVELYN . WALSH, THE LOVELY, YOUNG ‘DAUGHTER OF 
MR. AND MRS. THOMAS F, WALSH (.OF’ “WASHINGTON 


armed men, the.emperor’s.sympathy: for 
liis fellow men on that fatal Sabbath was 
expressed in crimson tears—the blood of 
his people reddening the snow. 

And yet in the heart of Nicholas, sur- 
rounded by his little family; there may 
have been an earnest prayer for. peace. 
In those .noments when ‘a throne was 
shaken by the hoarse cries of: incipient 
revolution, he may have ‘trembled —a 
prisoner, — the pulsation of ‘human 
sympathy with his people shut off by 
the traditions of his realm: an auto- 
crat and yet unable to enforce his 
God-given impulses. Irony of fate, 
when two of the greatest nations of the 


earth, under the same Winter’s sun, 
present such varied pictures. 

~ The scenes, of history shift ds the acts 
of governments proceed, enlarging or 


‘contracting the great heart-power of the 


peoples of the earth. 
i 


N the Monday morning following, I 

had a peep into the president’ s private 
office before the work of the day had 
begun. It was only a few minutes after 
eight. The fire in the grate had just 
been started. The personal characteris- 
tics of the president were indicated in 
that office. Over the mantel is a large 
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SENORITA ROSA ALVAREZ .CALDERON, THE SECOND DAUGHTER 
OF SENOR MANUEL ALVAREZ. CALDERON, THE MINI- 
: ISTER FROM PERU 
Photograph copyrighted, 1904, by Clinedinst 


painting of Lincoln and also a small 
basrelief. On a tiny brass tablet was a 
facsimile of an autograph copy of the 
sonnet ‘‘Opportunity,’’ by the late Sena- 
tor John J. Ingalls, and on the same 
shelf were the stirring verses of ‘‘God 
Save the Nation,’’ by J. G. Holland. 

On the desk was a bouquet of light 
pink carnations, and a cluster of the 
president’s favorite flower, the dainty 
heliotrope, giving out a delicate perfume. 
A number of books were scattered about, 
and among them I noticed Taine’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of the French Revolution,’’ Rusho- 


da’s ‘‘Soul of Japan,’’ and reports and 
documents in true literary array, which 
suggested that the president never loses 
a moment, but gathers, in a brief breath- 
ing space from work, information and in- 
spiration from his books. Everything 
was adapted for work; the little cane- 
seated chair in which he sits is sim- 
plicity itself. On his desk, under the 
paper-weight, was an accumulation of 
official papers.that represented an ardu- 
ous morning’s work. Business-like and 
simple was the office, yet there were 
the little details that spoke of the char- 
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OF ALABAMA, IN A 


PERSUASIVE MOOD 
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acter of the occupant. 
was a large globe, perhaps three feet in 
diameter, and I noticed that the map of 
Russia was turned toward the chair of 
the president, so as to be within his 
direct gaze. 

When the president came into the 
office at nine o’clock prepared for work, 
it was with the manner of one who loves 
his occupation. It was not ‘long before 


By the fireplace. 


the anterooms were thronged with dis- 
tinguished visitors from many nations 
of the world. 

One little incident impressed me, 
showing that the spirit of that Sunday 
worship abides through the week of hard 
work. In talking with him for a few 
minutes, he remarked that his favorite 
poem is Julia Ward Howe’s ‘Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,’’ and somehow 
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“STAND--PATTERS” AND A POWER IN TARIFF 


LEGISLATION, — INCIDENTALLY ONE OF THE 
HANDSOME MEN OF THE HOUSE 
Photograph by Clinedinst 


the speech and action of the man at 
once swung into the rhythm of the 
lines. 


J 


N the state department just across the 
street, another notable man was early 
at work on that bright Monday morning. 
The nation appreciates the work of John 
Hay, who is depriving himself of all 


social and other pleasures toward which 
he would naturally incline in order to 
understand the needs of state upon which 
he concentrates and rivets his whole at- 
tention. His desk is covered with docu- 
ments of vital importance to the nations 
of the world. Here he sits greeting the 
diplomats hour by hour, and intuitively 
grasping world situations with a finesse 
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that has never been'surpassed. Straight; ‘mail,-his brow wrinkled in deep thought, 
sturdy and square is the characteristic it seemed‘ as’ though ‘he were painting 


REPRESENTATIVE ~ CHARLES H. GROSVENOR OF OHIO, THE 
LIGHTNING CALCULATOR OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
AND ONE OF ITS REAL LEADERS IN THE HOUSE, 
GIVING AN IMITATION OF HIS PARTY SHOWER- 

ING THE BLESSINGS OF PROSPERITY 
UPON THE LAND 
Photograph copyrighted, 1904, by Clinedinst 


touch given by John Hay to American a mental picture which only the future 
diplomacy. could reveal. But with all this deep 
As I sat and watched him open his _ concentration of thought there is mixed 
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PARKER ; . STANDING: GILLETTE, LITTLEFIELD 


keen sympathy for his fellow man. “His 
great policy of the open door in the Far 
East and his note of neutrality to Japan 
and Russia are among those things 
that have marked the nation’s grasp of 
diplomatic affairs, and which prove that 
Secretary John Hay has a clear under- 
standing of and sympathy with all that 
concerns other countries as well’ as his 
own. His protection of China, actuated 
by the highest of human motives, has 
become an international policy; the 
treatment of Spain, following the Span- 
ish-American war, in fact all the nego- 
tiations of the state department under 
the touch of John Hay, have been tem- 
perate and kindly and have shown an 
appreciation of the rights of others. 


& 


Down the darkened corridor I passed 

into the room of General Adna N. 
Chaffee, commander of the army. In 
the corner of the office was a bust of 
Sheridan, and on the walls hung por- 
traits of noted American soldiers. The 
general is a stalwart man, every inch a 


soldier. He wears the treble-star insignia 
of his. rank. On his coat front are two 
rows of buttons, and I had a good 
view of these as I entered, for the coat 
was buttoned up and the wearer 
pacing to and fro in military style. 
After he greeted me, he sat down at 
his desk and adjusted a large pair of 
bone-rimmed ‘‘specs,’’ and I looked into 
the kindly eyes, almost hidden under 
their shaggy brows. 

No matter how rigorous may be his 
discipline, I was impressed with the 
idea that here was a man who had come 
from the ranks of the people armed to 
the full with the capacity for sympathy 
with his fellow man, sympathy in its 
highest and best sense. 

Asked concerning the chances of 
the American boy in an army career 
he said: ‘‘Why not? The _ possibili- 
ties are as great for a soldier in peace 
as in war. It is not always the historic 
deeds, applauded by trumpet notes, that 
counts most for the country. It is the 
quiet service that counts. Good Ameri- 
can courage is worth just as much 
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IN MASSACHUSETTS 


AND WENT WEST TO GET RELIEF FROM ASTHMA. 
HE IS A LAWYER AND FRUIT-GROWER AND 
SAYS HE AGREES WITH THE PRESI-- 
DENT’S VIEWS ON CORPORATIONS 
Photograph by Schumacher, Los Angeles 


today as it ever was.” 

There are few men in public life who 
can tell a better story than General 
Chaffee. 

My visit bore fruit in a promise from 
the warrior that I know will be appre- 
ciated by the readers of the National. 
He is going to relate to me from time 
to time incidents of his own life and 
career, which I am sure will be 


interest to all our readers. 


st 


of deep 


N connection with the army service, it 

seems to me that there is nothing that 
is more gratifying to Uncle Sam than 
the generous way in which the disabled 
or old soldiers are provided for, as illus- 
trated in the recent meeting of the board 
of managers of the national soldiers’ 
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A VETERAN 
RANK 


Photograph by Clinedinst 


homes for volunteer soldiers. These 
homes were first established by act of 
congress in 1866, and the appropriation 
is $3,807,689, which provides for 25,000 
veterans of the Civil War. 

No other nation in the world deals so 
generously with its soldiers as does 
America. True, there is an institution 
in Chelsea, England, and there is 
Des Invalides in’ France, which partake 
of the nature of the American homes, 
but they are not so complete. Our sys- 
tem of national homes for volunteer sol- 
diers was the outgrowth of the national 


soldiers’ home in Washington for the 
regular army, which was established in 
1851, and up to this time has never cost 
the government one penny, as it is en- 
tirely provided for by the soldiers them- 
selves. This is done by means of a pay- 
ment at first of twelve and one-half cents 
per month, paid in by the enlisted men. 
All moneys left by the soldiers, or any 
gratuities are turned into this fund, and 
it is most creditable to the regular army 
of the United States that this institution 
has been so well maintained as to re- 
quire no appropriation. There are now 
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gs50 veterans in the national home at 
Washington. 
ashingto p a 

Wenemanes out of the war department, 

I met Secretary Shaw on his way 
over to the treasury building. I think 
there is no one in public life in Wash- 
ington who can talk more lucidly upon 


Once inside his room, I saw-that 
a mass of business awaited him; inélud- 
ing numerous applications for adjustment 
on cases of importation. It is one thing 
to have a protective tariff, but it is quite 
another thing to have a-department that 
enforces it in the spirit of protection and 
for the benefit of American. workmen. 
One of the cases under discussion was 
where goods had been bought in Europe 
at a special discount at a season when 
they were not in demand, then shipped 
over here later, when their value was 
much more, but still entered at the dis- 


count rate for payment of duty. The- 


CAPTAIN JOHN W. WEEKS, REPRESENTATIVE- 
ELECT FROM THE TWELFTH MASSACHUSETTS 
DISTRICT, SUCCEEDING SAMUEL POWERS 
Photograph by Chickering 
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position taken by the treasury depart- 
ment was that the value of. those articles 
at the time of shipment, when they were 
sent over for competition with products 
of American workmen, was considerably 
more than the price originally paid, and 
this was taken into consideration in ad- 
It was con- 


‘sidered unfair to American workmen to 


take the cheap ‘manufactures of dull 


.months in foreign factories and place 


them in competition with the well paid 


_labor. of our own men. 


Hardly had the secretary finished lis- 


. tening to the appeals of some importers, 


supported by: congressmen, when he was 
confronted by ‘‘Uncle Joe’’ Cannon, 


“Speaker of the house. Uncle Joe came 


in brisk and business-like, though he 
stated that he came for ‘‘nothing in par- 
ticular, but just for a call.”” There was 
an inquiring glance from the secretary. 

“I thought I’ would drop in to see 


. about money matters, incidentally,’’ said 


Uncle Joe who keeps a keen watch on 
the situation in regard to finance and 


“wants to know just how the money is 


spent—and where it is coming from. 

Unlike many speakers, Uncie Joe is 
very active in getting into close touch 
with not only the gavel exercises at his 
desk, but with all that goes on in the 
departments. I have met him in nearly 
every public building, on all kinds of 
days and at varying hours when con- 
gress was not in session. In this way he 
spends his days, and in the evenings, if 
he attends any function, he gives the 
assembly a touch of that homely, com- 
mon-sense eloquence that characterizes 
the man, and reminds the hearer of 


Abraham Lincoln. 
& 


S I was leaving the treasury depart- 

men I saw a tall form made taller 
still by a shining silk hat, coming 
down the street. It was unnecessary to 
resort to a telescope to find out that this 
was Vice President-elect Fairbanks. At 
his side was a schoolmate of the early 
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THE BOARD OF MANAGERS OF 


THE NATIONAL SOLDIERS HOME 


From left to right, standing—Captain Henry E. Palmer, Omaha, Nebraska; Colonel ‘Walter. P. Brownlow, ; 
Jonesboro, Tennessee; John M. Holley, La Crosse, Wisconsin; General Charles M. Anderson, second | 
vice president, Greenville, Ohio; Major William Warner, Kansas City, Missouri. 

From left to right, seated — General Jj. Marshall Brown, Portland, Maine; Colonel Henry H. Markham, | 
Pasadena, California; General Martin T. McMahon, president, New York ; Colonel George W- Steele, : 
secretary, Marion, Indiana; General Thomas J. Henderson, first vice president, Princeton, Hlinois. | 

Photograph by the National Press Association i 


days, who had come to Washington to 
bear the ballot of his state. 

The vice president frequently walks 
from his home to the capitol, which is 
a distance of about three miles, and if 
ever any of his friends feel the need of 
exercise, I would advise them to try 
keeping up with those long: legs, that 
stride over the ground at such a rapid 
pace, though never too swiftly to stop 
for a greeting with a friend. 

The vice president spoke at the Mc- 
Kinley banquet January 31, and his 
‘was indeed an eloquent tribute. 


It does not require a great deal of 
penetration to see that Senator Fair- 
banks gave up his arduous work in the 
senate with reluctance to take the office 
of vice president, for as chairman of the 
committee on public buildings and 
grounds he had planned and accom- 
plished much toward providing the gov- 
ernment with adequate quarters, and has 
done much to beautify the capital. 

It was a beautiful day. We walked 
through the capitol grounds, and it 
seemed to me that there was a faint 
suggestion of Spring in the air. The 
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vice president seemed to be in tune 

with the spirit of the day, and here again 

in this close, intimate friend of McKin- 

ley, I caught another glimpse of the 

homely, friendly, democratic qualities 

that distinguish American public men. 
& 


| WENT over to the house side about 
noon. Speaker Cannon came in five 
minutes before the hour with Congress- 
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man Tawney of Minnesota. He stopped 
to hold one of the old-time political con- 
ferences with his arm on the congress- 
man’s shoulder, but just on the stroke of 
noon, the conference was over-and the 
gavel in the left hand of the speaker 
came down with its accustomed force 
and decision. Scarcely had the “‘Amen”’ 
been said at the conclusion of the prayer 
before out came another folded handker- 
chief, to be flourished and shaken free 
of creases and the business of the house 
began. When the house is in committee 
of the whole, Uncle Joe holds his salon 
in the speaker’s room, and it is there 
that you can see him at his best, in the 
midst of his work and yet relieved from 
the strain of presiding over the house. 

The lobby of the house, before the 
opening of the regular sessions, I have 
always found to be a pleasant place for 
a chat with the various congressmen, 
and there are three in whom I am spe- 
cially interested. One of these is Judge 
B. F. Birdsall from the third district in 
Iowa, who succeeded Speaker Hender- 
son, and who hails from the district in 
which I was born, so that I always feel 
that I have a sort of relationship with 
him and look for his pleasant greeting. 
Then there is Mr. Webb H. Brown from 
the Wisconsin district where I lived for 
many years, and who has made a splen- 
did record during his two terms in the 
service. The third of “‘my members’” 
is Congressman Powers, for whom I hadi 
the pleasure of voting. His name is: 
familiar to almost everyone on account: 
of the work he has done on the commit- 
tee in charge of the Swayne impeach- 
ment proceedings. Mr. Powers has re- 
tired to continue the practice of law, and 
he is to be succeeded by Captain John 
W. Weeks. 

Among the new congressmen, none 
will enter the historic halls of the nation 


. with brighter prospects than Captain 


John W. Weeks, of the Newton-Brook- 
line district, Massachusetts. Inasmuch 
as I was a voter in his district at the 





REPRESENTATIVE AND SENATOR-ELECT JAMES A. HEMENWAY OF INDIANA, 
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OUTLINE MAP SHOWING THE SIZE OF ~ THE 


PROPOSED STATE OF ARIZONA (TO BE COM- 
POSED OF THE TERRITORIES OF NEW.-MEXICO 
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AND AT ONCE, THOUGH OKLAHOMA AND. IN- 
DIAN TERRITORY MIGHT FAIRLY BE UNITED 
IN ONE STATE 


time of the election, I, as well as a host 
of other friends, feel a deep personal in- 
terest in his career; and I believe that 
no man ever went to congress more thor- 
oughly qualified for the work than is 
Captain Weeks. His long service as 
mayor of Newton, where he was the 
unanimous choice of his neighbors year 
after year and administered the local gov- 
ernment in a manner never surpassed, 
has given him: an opportunity to gain 
fundamental experience in civil govern- 
ment. Strong and vigorous, the ‘new 


congressman has a most attractive ‘per-. 


sonality. 

The service rendered by Captain Weeks 
in the naval militia of Massachusetts, 
previous to and during the Spanish- 
American war, won for him the highest 


praise from the navy department. . A: 


graduate of Annapolis, he has always-felt 
a very keen interest in the naval affairs 
of the country, and it is.to be hoped that 
Speaker Cannon, in making up his 
committees, will not overlook this fact, 
because it would be a positive loss not 
to have the benefit of the knowledge 
which Captain Weeks possesses applied 


*offieet's «desk, and the 
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to earl affairs’ during his term in-con- 
gress. ° Few men enter congress..with 
more "hearty and cordial support im 


their home’ district. 


& 


HERE was something suggestive of 

- the formality of old colonial: days’ in 
the opening of the impeachment trial! of 
United States Judge Swayne ‘of the. 
northern district of Florida; Six chairs 
were set before’ the front. row of seats 
on the republican.side, and when the. 
managers on the part of the house ap- 
peared at the door, there was an immedi- 
ate cessation: of-all other business. 

When the represéntatives appeared in 
the rear of the senate chamber they were 
announced by Alonzo. H. Stewart, assis- 
tant sergeant-at-arms of \the senate. 
When the representatives had taken their 
seats. inthe front. row, Sergeant-at-arms 
Ransdell ascended to the speaker’s stand 
and .impressively demanded silence by 
repeating the old formula: 

‘‘Hear ye! Hear ye! All persons are 
commanded -to keep silence on pain of 


- imprisonment, while the house of repre- 


sentatives is.exhibiting to the senate of 
the United States articles of impeach- 


ment against Charles Swayne, district 


judge for the northern. district of 
Florida.”’ 

The articles of impeachment were read 
by Representative Palmer and the house 
managers withdrew in. stately fashion. 
The senate. then chose- Senators Fair- 
banks and Bacon to notify the supreme 
court; - At two: o’clock Chief Justice — 
Fuller, in his official black robes, en- 
tered and was escorted to the presiding 
impeachment 
trial, the first on record since that of 
Sectetary of War Belknap in 1876, began. 
Senator Platt was chosen, at the request 
of Senator Frye, to preside over the sen- 
ate while it is sitting as a court. 

An appropriation of $40,000 was made 
for the trial, which is regarded by many 
prominent senators as a farcical proceed- 
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ing, the outgrowth of animus rather than 
a sincere seeking for justice. But the 
edict of the house for an impeachment 
had to be obeyed, and it will, at least, 
furnish a variety in the program of the 
work of congress during this session, 
however much delay it may occasion in 
the adjustment of other matters. 


& 


N the house restaurant I was im- 

pressed with the change that has come 
over the character of the food ordered 
by the members of congress there during 
the past few years. I believe I did not 
see a single meat order in the number 
of lunches served that day. Congress- 
man McCleary of Minnesota was well 
content with a simple bowl of custard, 
which ‘‘mother used to make.” Mr. 
Burleigh. of Maine had mince pie and 
baked apple. Judge Palmer, who is con- 
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ducting the Swayne trial, sat contentedly 
munching zwiebach and thinking, and 
the luncheon of Congressman Vreeland 
of New Jersey was equally simple. If 
the appropriations of the present congress 
are to be gauged by the costliness of the 
food consumed in the restaurant, we may 
be sure that they will come within bounds 
that will be entirely satisafctory even to 
Uncle Joe Cannon. 

A great many called for ‘‘half and 
half,’’ and it flashed; across my mind, 
‘Is it possible that our national legisla- 
ture is breaking the rule against the 
serving of intoxicants?”? But when the 
‘thalf and half’? appeared I found that 
it was nothing. more alarming than half 
milk and half cream, and I think at least 
half of the congressmen..there had this 
with crackers as their lunch, while they 
discussed the -important and weighty 
matters of the government. So, after 
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all, it looks as though the influence of 
Charles Wagner’s “‘Simple Life’’ is be- 
ginning to make itself felt, and it may 
be that we shall become more and more 
imbued with the conviction that very lit- 
tle is required for the actual necessities 
of life. I have nowhere seen this trend 
of modern thought more emphasized 
than in the house restaurant in the 
national capitol. Nor does this sim- 
plicity mean that the legislators snatch 
a hasty meal and rush away—on the con- 
trary, they take time to talk over and 
discuss what has been done and is still 
to be done in the house. 

Governor Deneen of Illinois is evi- 
dently one of those who aspire to ‘‘the 
simple life,’’ since he has decided to do 
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SENORA DONA MARIA SAGASETA DE GAMBOA, 
THE WIFE OF THE FIRST SECRETARY OF 
THE MEXICAN EMBASSY AND A TYPE 

OF MEXICAN BEAUTY 
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without a personal military staff, finding 
no law that compelled him to have one. 
No gold lace; no more curvetting 
horses and gallant riders with martial 
air and glittering swords for him. 


& 


ONGRESSMAN McCLEARY of 

Minnesota will likely be the next 
chairman of the appropriations commit- 
tee, and he is specially fitted for the 
post. A teacher for many years, he has 
the faculty of lucidly explaining matters, 
and is a careful and close student of 
public events. He has written text- 
books on civil government which have 
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SENATOR WILLIAM MORRIS STEWART OF NEVADA, WHO RETIRES FROM PUBLIC 
LIFE ON MARCH 4TH AFTER SERVING FIVE TERMS IN THE UPPER HOUSE 


been in use for many years in schools one of those men who do their work 
and academies in this country. He is quietly but thoroughly, and he is also 
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an effective speaker. His famous speech 
of ’96 had more, perhaps, to do with the 
deciding of the currency conflict than 
any other one document on that subject. 
I have often heard him spoken of as 
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most distinguished legislative body in 
the world, and goes into new undertak- 
ings with all the buoyancy and enthusi- 
asm of youth. It was late in the after- 
noon that I had a chat with Senator 











SENATOR LEE SLATER OVERMAN OF NORTH CAROLINA, A 
LAWYER, AN L, L. D, QF TRINITY COLLEGE AND A 


MAN 


INCLINED TO LOOK ON THE 


SUNNY 


SIDE OF LIFE 


“Congressman. McCleary, who. made 
that. speech in ’96.” 


a 


T is a rare privilege to talk with a 
United States senator who deliberately 
and of his own choice retires from the 
senate after thirty years of service in the 


Stewart of Nevada in the room of his 
committee on Indian affairs. Seated at 
a long table, strewn with big volumes 
bound in calf, I found the senator who 
has been such a familiar figure for years 
past, and he seemed to be just in the 
right mood for a chat. I ventured to ask 
him first whether it was necessary 
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for a young man with a political career 
in view to take up a special college 
course in the study of economics and 
government. In his gruff, hearty way 
the patriarch from Nevada said: 

‘Begin at the bottom and work up. 
Understand the political fabric and your 
constituency before you attempt to rep- 
resent them.”’ 

We were interrupted by a number of 
Indians, who seemed to look on the 
senator as their special advocate, and it 
is true that he has proven himself to be 
absolutely faithful to their interests. On 
their departure, he grimly remarked to 
mé: ‘‘I have been on both sides of the 
senate and know how it goes.’’ 

When he had completed his work on 
the amendment to the Indian appropria- 
tion bill, he took off his spectacles and 
leaned back in his chair. He spoke 
of old days, and told me how, at the time 
his folks moved from Galion, in western 
New York, he owned a dog that was an 
expert in coon hunting. Though the 
embryo senator was then too young to 
take much part in the coon hunts, still, 


since the dog was his, he shared in the _ 


profits of the chase, and at that time 
they received fifty cents for the hide of 
the animal and as much for the oil. This 
source of revenue gave the young trader 
a good start, but it did more than that, 
for it taught him his first lesson in that 
self-reliance that has been one of the 
chief characteristics of his career. He 
said: 

‘‘T recall during those early days that 
I had a predilection for a political 
career, and remember walking twenty 
miles to hear Joshua Giddings speak. 
I began to study law, but at that time 
I had no definite idea of ever reaching 
the senate. That story you heard,’’ he 
went on, ‘‘about me rehearsing my 
speech so loudly in my room, has no 
foundation in fact; it is nothing more 
than a Mark Twain fable.”’ 

I pressed my query regarding the 
future of the American young man; the 
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senator turned abruptly and took down 
a Congressional Directory. 

‘‘Let us look into this matter,’’ he 
said as he began looking over the bio- 
graphical sketches. 

It was astonishing to watch him point 
out how few of the senators or represen- 
tatives in that book had enjoyed a col- 
lege education. I asked if the aca- 
demies and small colleges were not 
better represented. 

‘“*That does not count; the small col- 
leges may be classed with the high 
schools. I still hold that the young man 
of today must begin at the bottom of the 
ladder in order to be a complete success 
and get close to the people’s point of 
view. After stroking his beard a few 
times he struck his hand vigorously on 
the table, as he declared that the great 
message to deliver to young men today 
is their inalienable right to labor; both 
a right and a duty. He added that this 
might not necessarily mean opposition 
to labor unions, but the right to work— 
who dares to deny that to an American 
citizen and call this a free country? 

Senator Stewart first won his renown 
as a mining lawyer, and has probably 
handled and won more important cases 
than any other lawyer of his time. He 
related experiences of his trip across the 
Isthmus of Panama in 1849 to California, 
and said that even at that time the canal 
was looked upon as a possibility of the 
near future. Once established on the 
Pacific coast, he concentrated all his 
energies on his profession, and when 
Nevada was admitted into the Union in 
1864, he was one of the first senators 
from the new state. 

At this point in the chat we were 
interrupted by the arrival of some in- 
formation regarding an amendment to 
the Indian appropriation bill. This 
turned his attention to the subject of 
the wrongs of the Indians, and his tower- 
ing form shook with passion when he 
referred to the ravages of the land thieves 
of the West who have gobbled up, by 
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means of leases and other devices, the 
large tracts of land that ought to go to 
the small farmers. Senator Stewart in- 
sisted that his trip taken last year 
through that country had convinced him 
of the iniquity of such proceedings, and 
his intention is to endeavor to have the 
land sold in small tracts of forty acres, 
or about that, and the money given to the 
Indians. In this way he believes that 
the great natural wealth of that country 
can be developed until it becomes a 
veritable Eden. 

‘“‘The country of small homes and 
small farms is the country that is rich 
and prosperous. Look at Japan, at 
France, at Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, and the 
prosperous states of the West,’’ said the 
senator. “It is the independent house- 
holder that make the nation strong.” 

‘When I came to Washington in ’64,” 
he continued, ‘‘I met the man whom I 
consider was the greatest this nation has 
ever known — Abraham Lincoln. Who- 


ever met him or had dealings with him 
could not doubt the fact that Lincoln 
was without a peer. Next to him, I always 
admired Grant — that large-hearted and 
noble man—a warrior stern and inflexi- 
ble, but always susceptible to the kindly 


impulses of his nature. In all my life 
I never met two more tender-hearted 
men than these two. 

“*I knew intimately Conkling, the im- 
perious, and Blaine, the intrepid, I knew 
very well, and I recall the time in the 
house when an attack was made by 
Conkling on a relative of Blaine’s. The 
bitterness of that discussion created one 
of the greatest political party divisions 
known to the country. Of course you 
know that I stood by Conkling,’’ he 
added with the flash of the fighting 
spirit in his eye. 

I had just come from viewing the 
statue of Senator John J. Ingalls of 
Kansas, which had been placed in Statu- 
ary Hall that day, with an appropriate 
ceremony by the senate and house. The 
pedestal was decorated with stars and 
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stripes, and the statue itself was a work 
of art by Niehaus. The tall form of the 
Kansas senator was depicted in his 
‘‘Prince Albert’’ coat, his eyeglasses 
hanging on his breast and the fingers of 
one hand carelessly placed between the 
pages of a book. So life-like is the ex- 
pression that one almost feels that the 
statue is about to speak. The conversa- 
tion now turned upon this statue, and 
Senator Stewart related the incident of 
Ingall’s reply to Voorhees of Indiana. 
He said that he really replied to him 
twice, but his first effort was not done in 
his best style, and it was thought that the 
halting and hesitating manner of this 
speech was not accidental but designed 
to draw out Voorhees to a second attack. 
If so, it proved successful. Senator 
Stewart said that during the second 
attack by Voorhees, Ingalls kept his 
head down at his desk, and never ceased 
to study the reply which he had pre- 
pared the night previous. When Voor- 
hees sat down, Ingalls rose and delivered 
the bitter speech that actually killed 
Senator Voorhees. The combat between 
these men was literally a duel to the 
death. 

Senator Stewart turned from these 
reminiscences. ‘‘But we have nothing 
of this kind in recent years,’’ he said; 
‘‘we are coming around to the sensible 
view of things, and if I had a piece of 
advice to offer to young men, it would 
be to have no regrets for the past, no 
foreboding for the future, but to take 
good care of the present. Don’t worry 
about the crop if the seed is all right. 
Keep your heads up and win respect. 
Even a jackass,’’ said the senator 
with a smile, ‘‘will keep his head up 
if he knows there is a meal of oats 
ahead.”’ 

It was a picture to be long remem- 
bered, to see the stately senator looking 
back on his career with serene content- 
ment, resting in the belief that he had 
done his best and looking forward to his ° 
retirement with a complacency that had 
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no trace of his years, but savored rather 
of the eagerness of a young man about 
to start out on a new career, 

I can hardly conceive a picture of the 
senate in session without the sturdy form 
of Senator Stewart up near his seat in the 
rear row, with his flowing white beard and 
patriarchal appearance, and I imagine I 
shall still hear his deep voice speaking in 
the senate chamber, and see him coming 
down the aisle with his coat-tails flying, 
delivering some of his views with the 
force of strong*conviction. 


ed 


ENATOR CHARLES W. FAIR- 

BANKS, who has just been elected 
vice-president, has acknowledged to me 
more than once his personal obligation 
to his private secretary, Jerry A. Mathews, 
and more than once has the senator ex- 
pressed to me his confidence in the 
latter’s integrity’ and ability. Every- 
body in Washington, high or low, knows 
Jerry Mathews. For nine years he was 
the Washington correspondent of the 
Chicago Daily News and other leading 
newspapers. His health failing under 
such exacting work, he accepted an offer 
from Charles G. Dawes, then comptroller 
of the currency, to become assistant re- 
ceiver of the Globe National Bank of 
Boston. He had studied law in the 
night schools at Washington; he devoted 
the year he was in Boston to hard prep- 
aration, took the Massachusetts state bar 
examination, and was admitted in Boston 
in February, 1901, to practice before the 
supreme judicial court of Massachusetts. 
He has since been admitted to practice 
before the highest court of Indiana and 
to the United States supreme court. 
Mr. Mathews, although a Hoosier born, 
has frequently expressed to me his love 
for Boston and his personal obligations 
to Mr. Alfred Hemenway, of the Suffolk 
bar, for the sympathy and encourage- 
ment given by the latter during his law 
studies in Boston. Mr. Mathews re- 
signed his position with the Globe Bank 


JERRY A. MATTHEWS, PRIVATE SECRETARY 
TO SENATOR FAIRBANKS, WILL SHORTLY 
BEGIN THE PRACTICE OF LAW 


receivership in 1go1, to accept a place 


with Senator Fairbanks. He has re- 
mained with him at the latter’s request, 
declining other lucrative offers, but will 
shortly retire to engage in law practice, 
in which he is assured of a good income. 


ed 


T is a curious fact that the United 

States is the only country, among the 
great nations of the earth, that does not 
certify the quality of the gold and silver 
articles manufactured within its boun- 
daries. The British people have long 
had their ‘‘hall-mark,’’ and in Germany, 
France, Spain, and even Japan, there is 
a definite standard as to the value of 
articles manufactured from the precious 
metals. It is interesting to note that a 
bill introduced by Representative Vree- 
land and passed by the house prohibits 
the use of the words, ‘‘ Warranted U. S. 
Assay, 14 karats,’’ or other degrees of 
fineness, often placed on the inside of 
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HONORABLE E. B. VREELAND, REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE THIRTY-SEVENTH 
NEW YORK DISTRICT 


watch cases to give the impression that 
the purity has been certified by the United 
States, when in fact it has not. Indeed, 
the treasury department says: 

‘The United States government does 
not assay, stamp, or in any manner de- 
termine or certify to the fineness of 
watch cases, plate, jewelry, or other 
goods made from gold or silver, and all 
representations calculated to convey the 
impression that it does so are deceptive 
and may very properly be forbidden 
under penalty.” 

In other words, aside from the detri- 
mental influence of this misleading in- 
ference in our own country, this deception 
has brought American manufactures into 
disrepute in foreign markets. The meas- 
ure now to be brought before the senate 
is along the same lines as Mr. Hep- 
burn’s ‘‘pure food bill,’’ so far as it tends 
to protect American standards in its pro- 
hibition of a most flagrant misuse of the 
name of the United States, and it is to 
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be hoped this will be accepted as the ini- 
tial step in legislation requiring a censor- 
ship of the precious metals in the arts, 
similar to that prevailing in foreign coun- 
tries with which our industries must 
come into competition. This bill has 
been vigorously pushed by Mr. A. L. 
Sackett, representing the Dueber-Hamp- 
den company of Canton, Ohio. 

It-has been favorably reported by the 
senate committee on interstate and for- 
eign commerce and will probably pass at 
this session. 

No one who knows John C. Dueber of 
Canton, Ohio--the home of William 
McKinley — and is familiar with his 
career as a manufacturer, fails to appre- 
ciate the fact that few men have more 
successfully conquered great obstacles, 
and, as the active spirit behind this 
measure, he is simply urging those prin- 
ciples of absolute integrity which have 
characterized his years of commercial 
activity. 





JOHN ©. DUEBER, THE FATHER OF THE WATCH- 
CASK BUSINESS IN AMERICA 
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66] 40 you think you could eat an 

egg, Azalia? —a soft-boiled one, 
or maybe a poached egg would relish. 
There’s a fresh one laid this morning.”’ 
Jane Millikan looked anxiously in at the 
bed-room door. 

“Ts there two fresh eggs, Jane?’ 
Aazlia raised her head from the pillow 
and looked inquiringly at her sister. 

‘“‘No, I hain’t found but one this 
morning, but I hain’t been out to the 
barn yet; like enough I can find another 
somewhere about when I get time to 
look. I'll boil it soft. Soft-boiled eggs 
is easy to digest, so I’ve heard.” 

“Cook one for you, too, then.” 
Azalia’s voice took on a querulous tone. 

‘*Now, Azalia,you know I’m clean sick 
and disgusted with eggs. I’d rather 
enough sight have a nice piece of fried 
pork. I ain’t meachin’ like you be, any- 
how, and my stomach is strong as an 
ostrich’s. I wish you wasn’t so notional. 
You had better try and get up pretty 
_ soon, if youcan. I'll fetch in a cup of 
hot water directly the tea kettle boils. 
It’ll tone up your stomach, like 
enough.’’ Then, to herself: 

‘‘She’s nervous as a witch and she 
ain’t wrote overly much lately, neither. 
Seems to me it drags along awfully, now 
that it’s got so nearthe end. I s’pose 
it’s hard to find just the right way to 
dispose of ’em all satisfactorily. It must 
be. ’Most as hard as tryin’ to find 
places for a raft of poor relation. None 
of ’em seems to fit anywhere. I’ll hitch 
up and take her out somewhere after 
breakfast. A little fresh air will do more 
for her than anything else,’’ she decided 
musingly, going back to her making of 
toast and boiling of eggs. — 

“*Wouldn’t you like to ride out some- 
where, Azalia?’’ she asked, as her sister 
gat listlessly chipping off bits of egg 
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shell and piling them into little heaps. 
‘*Appears to me you look pale this morn- 
ing. Didn’t you rest well?”’ 

Azalia shook her head. ‘‘I never rest 
well, Jane. I should think you would 
know that,” she said irritably. 

“It’s all on account of the book, 
Azalia. Writing is such exciting work. 
I’ve always said it, and I say yet, that 
it’s *nough sight harder than housework. 
I’d a deal rather stand over the tub the 
hottest day that ever was,’’ declared Jane 
commiseratingly, ‘‘but I wouldn’t be- 
grudge doing of it if I only could,’ she 
added with enthusiastic fervor. 

‘*How is it coming on? I hain’t heard 
you read any for quite a spell. Has 
Elizabeth Lord left her man yet? I 
don’t see how she can stand his ways 
much longer. She’s put up with too 
many of ’em a’ready. You are making 
her almost too meek, Azalia. It ain’t 
in human nature to put up with so many 
little miser’ble things without resenting 
em. ” 

‘She ain’t going to leave him, Jane. 
That would spoil the whole story,” de- 
clared Azalia, emphatically. 

‘‘Dear me! I shan’t sleep nights along 
of thinking about her if you mean to 
keep her right there with her nose on 
the grindstone. It ain’t no wonder you 
don’t rest well, Azalia, along of deliber- 
ately keeping her right there when you 
might just as easy let her get away where 
she could take a minute’s peace; and 
her so sick and ailing, too. That’s the 
beauty of writing. It’s so much nicer 
than having to live it all out whether or 
no. You can help all the suffering ones 
and kill off all the villains and fetch 
things out just as they ought to be, 
which, goodness knows, never happens 
in réal life.”’ 


Aazlia smiled satirically. ‘‘But you 
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see, Jane, that wouldn’t do at all. No- 
body would read such a book as that. 
You’ve got to have just so much misery 
or your story lacks interest.”’ 

Jane looked incredulous. ‘Misery 
ain’t particularly interestin’ to me,’ she 
said tersely. ‘‘ Anyhow, a funeral ought 
to be exciting enough for most folks. 
I’d kill him, Azalia, if I couldn’t git rid 
of him any other way. He’s past re- 
forming. He’s the very image of old 
Fiant. We'll drive out that way today, 
I guess, and I wouldn’t wonder if you’d 
feel different about keeping him along 
any longer than you have to. Prob’ly 
Mis’ Fiant will be out luggin’ up water 
for all that drove of cattle he keeps 
around him. She’s had it to do all 
Summer, beside splitting her own wood, 
and she with four men to cook for and 
three babies to look after. They’re all 


babies you may say; only fifteen months’ 
difference between Johnnie and the 


twins. I’ve said all along, ever since 
you begun it, Azalia, says I, that Eliza- 
beth Lord and her husband is Sarah 
Fiant and her man right over again. I 
always want to do something desperate 
when I think of him, and it would relieve 
my feelings to have the other one killed 
off, anyhow. Sort of a burning in effigy, 
you know.”’ Jane Millikan’s face glowed. 

“The book”’ was the one all-absorbing 
interest of her life. It was her first con- 
scious thought in the morning when she 
arose noiselessly and kindled the kitchen 
fire, careful not to disturb her sister’s 
fitful slumber; it ruled the momentous 
question of breakfast, presided at the 
planning of dinner and was the chief 
anxiety in the preparation of supper. 
Was such a dish easily digested? Would 
it tempt Azalia’s capricious appetite? 
A certain portion of the weekly butter 
money was scrupulously set aside for the 
purchase of fish, an article of food in 
which Miss Jane placed implicit faith as 
affording nourishment for the brain. 

Miss Jane had a great respect for 
brains, and the thought that the Vermont 
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branch of the Millikan family really 
possessed sufficient of the gray matter to 
‘‘write a book’’ was balm and solace to 
her starved soul. ‘There were brainy 
people among the Millikans. There was 
a judge, two doctors and a minister in 
Uncle Isaac’s branch, who lived in 
Dalby, and there was an editor and 
a teacher of German in Uncle Bradley 
Millikan’s family who lived in Bristol; 
but the honor of authorship had been 
reserved for a child of Jeremiah Milli- 
kan, who had lived and died on a little 
stony hillside farm in Vermont, although 
she was forced to admit that the two 
years spent by Azalia in Bristol aca- 
demy, through the kindness of Uncle 
Bradley Millikan, had made this possi- 
ble. It was the one restraining thought 
in the exuberance of her triumph. After 
all, there must be a certain amount of 
training, without which genius was a 
poor,crippled bird with a disabled wing. 

But for that, she too might have writ- 
ten a book. The pathos, the tender 
touches of sentiment glowed and thrilled 
in her own heart, but before the rusty, 
unused machinery of expression they 
were but mute, dumb voices at whose 
impotence she wept. But Azalia could 
write. Words came to her with a readi- 
ness before which simple Jane stood 
amazed. It was in Azalia then that her 
hopes were centered. She was the one 
chosen and anointed to uplift the family 
standing from the dead level of medioc- 
rity. Happy Jane, if her humble efforts 
made this easier of accomplishment. 

She assumed gladly all the menial 
tasks of the little household. Azalia’s 
time was too precious for commonplace 
duties. She kept the house sweet and 
cheerful. There were flowers every- 
where in Azalia’s*room. Climbing ivy 
reached out dainty, decorative fingers 
toward the topmost row of pictured dead 
and gone Millikans on the walls; trail- 
ing sprays of adventuresome wandering 
Jew swung from the hanging baskets 
here and there; hardy pink geraniums 
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bloomed on the window sills and a frag- 
rant white nicotina made the evenings 
sweet with incense. 

**T’ll pick a bunch of roses, white ones, 
and set them right on the table where 
Azalia can’t help seeing and smelling 
them all the time. White roses is for 
lovers and weddin’s,’’ she had said when 
the heroine, Elizabeth Conrad, was con- 
sidering the attentions of Samuel Lord. 
Now that her choice had turned out so 
badly, Jane was plotting to excite Azalia 
to the point of summarily disposing of 
him by driving her out on the Fiant 
road where she might have the benefit 
of a scene from real life. 

The way was sweet with clover fields 
and wayside flowers, and Azalia sniffed 
languidly at the fresh odors. Jane re- 
garded her with anxiety. ‘You better 


not write nights any longer, Azalia,’’ she 
“You’re gettin’ real 


said decisively. 
hollow-eyed.”’ 

“Oh, I'll last till it’s “finished, I 
guess.’’ Azalia laughed scornfully. 

‘Now, Azalia!’’ Jane’s cheeks flushed 
consciously. Was this really the secret 
of her over-anxiety? ‘‘Never mind 
about Mis’ Fiant,’’ she said suddenly, 
turning down a shady by-road; but her 
sister grasped the reins. 

**Ves, we’llgo. I don’t generally give 
up when I start to do a thing.”’ 

Her childish petulance struck oddly 
on her sister’s sensibilities. Azalia’s 
nerves certainly needed attention. She 
talked soothingly of the crops and the 
prospects for fruit, but Azalia did not 
trouble herself to reply. Her gaze wan- 
dered aimlessly about. Suddenly her 
eyes brightened; her breath came quick. 
In a field close at hand, a slender 
woman in a bedraggled calico dress was 
breathlessly chasing a herd of cattle that 
had broken into a field of corn. Back 
and forth, around and around, past the 
break in the fence which they declinec 
to see, she pursued them vainly, and 
down by the barn, with his hands in his 
pockets, stood a stalwart man watching 
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her with evident wrath. Finally he 
turned deliberately around and went into 
the house. They could see him in an 
easy chair before the open door. 

Jane drove, up to the fence and hitched 
her horse. Then she went into the field 
and with a stout cudgel stood guard at 
the gap, and when the unruly herd came 
tearing past she charged upon them like 
a fury, putting them to rout and guiding 
them into the road. Then she found 
a grassy seat for the gasping, breathless 
woman and proceeded to put up the rails 
again into a respectable fence. 

Azalia sat with clenched hands and 
flashing eyes regarding the man, who at 
his ease watched proceedings. 

When Jane came back she started at 
sight of her sister’s facé. ‘‘She’ll find 
a way to dispose of him, all right,’’ she 
thought, but she wisely preserved a 
golden silence. 

After Jane had gone to bed that night 
and the little house had settled down in- 
to the quiet of slumber, Azalia crept 
from her bed and lit a lamp. She 
shaded it carefully, lest its rays peep 
through a crevice in the curtain or creep 
over the worn threshold. Then she took 
fresh paper and pencil and wrote rapidly, 
page after page. Words stumbled over 
each other and crowded into her over- 
excited brain faster than her fingers 
could transcribe them. Ten, eleven, 
twelve, one, and still she wrote on. 

Finally as the hammer of the old clock 
struck three she gathered them together 
and put them away. Then she went to 
bed and slept. It was done,—well or 
ill. The perplexing problem of conflict- 
ing characters was at last adjusted, and 
for the first time in weeks she could rest. 

It was late next morning when she 
awoke. Several times Jane had tiptoed 
carefully in, but she had not the heart 
to disturb such refreshing sleep. A 
gentle flush was on Azalia’s cheek, and 
her breathing was long and full. Pres- 
ently she opened her eyes, to see Jane 
regarding her anxiously. 
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‘It’s done, Jane,’’ she said simply. 

Jane clasped her hands in astonish- 
ment. ‘*Did you—is he?”’ 

‘‘T killed him with kindness, Jane.”’ 

‘It was too easy, I’m afraid,’’ whis- 
pered Jane ruefully. ‘‘Where is it?” 
Her eyes shone with excitement; her 
breath came hurriedly. 

Azalia regarded her wonderingly. All 
her tensity of nerve seemed to have gone 
to Jane, who stood panting, expectant. 

‘‘The Book!’’ She clasped her hands 
nervously together as Azalia brought it 
forth. She had forgotten about break- 
fast. Chapter by chapter they went over 
it. It was wonderful, touching. No 
such book had ever appeared so far as 
they knew. The characters were real 
men and women; they lived real lives. 
The joy was real joyousness, and the 
misery very intensely human. 

Azalia ate her breakfast with a relish; 
there were no haunting uncertainties to 
take away her appetite; but Jane ate 
nothing. She was feverishly arranging 
and preparing for its initiatory trip into 
that realm of mystery, a publisher’s pre- 
cincts, ‘““The Book.’’ Its destination 
had long been decided. 

“She experienced a slight shock of sur- 
prise at the amount of postage required 
to send so much bulky manuscript, an 
amount that must be doubled, she knew, 
to insure its safe return; but of course 
it was needless to enclose return postage. 
No sane publisher would refuse it. 

She turned away from the postoffice 
with a light step. It seemed so near 
fulfillment; this all-absorbing wish of her 
life. Only a short time of waiting now, 
and yet as the days went slowly on her 
courage flagged. Suspense was hard to 
bear. 

All Miss Jane’s fund of sturdy New 
England sense seemed to have been 
transfered to Azalia in those days. The 
book was done. Into it she had put 
her life, her soul. Whether anyone else 
was ever able to see it, it was there and 
she was satisfied. She went on the even 
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tenor of her way, calmly content. The 
weekly trips to the village postoffice 
held no terrors for her; did not excite 
her over-much. Of course it would be 
returned; manuscripts always were. She 
was not at all disappointed, therefore, 
when a neighbor one day left a package 
at the door, but Jane grew pale and 
trembled. 

“‘Never mind! there were other edi- 
tors,’’ so Azalia assured her. 

But a hunted look came into Jane’s 
eyes as the experience was repeated time 
after time. 

The pages grew soiled and worn with 
long journeyings to and fro, and the 
words became illegible in places. It 
was a drain on their slender resources, 
this constant demand for postage. Jane 
needed the money for medicine, so 
Azalia decided, and one day she laid the 
precious pages away in the garret while 
Jane watched her dumbly. 

She grew pale and thin as the days 
brightened once more with Spring-like 
tints, and contracted a habit of pressing 
her hand to her side. The freshest of 
new-laid eggs failed to tempt her capri- 
cious appetite. “I ain’t sick,’’ she told 
Azalia fiercely. “I don’t need no cod- 
dlin’.”’ 

One morning she arose early. A new 
light, born of some secret decision, was 
in her eyes. ‘‘I’m going a-visitin’.’’ 
she assured Azalia, when questioned as 
to her intentions. ‘‘I’m going to Uncle 
Isaac’s.”’ 

“It will be a change and do her 
good,’’ decided her sister, and she made 
her departure as easy of accomplishment 
as possible. 

The question of fare had been the 
hardest to meet. Azalia suggested the 
drawing out of a portion of their little 
nest-egg from the village bank, but Jane 
refused peremptorily. The exigency was 
met by the disposal of a favorite cow, 
which Jane saw led away without a 
regret. 

Azalia watched her with astonishment, 
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Jane was usually tender of heart. 

The simple preparations were all 
made, the packing an accomplished fact. 
She was to start on the early morning 
train. Late at night she crept from her 
bed and went upstairs. When she came 
down she carried a bulky package which 
she deposited in the bottom of her trunk, 
carefully replacing the articles of cloth- 
ing in the order in which they had been 
packed. 

In a month she returned. She was 
better. All she needed was a change of 
scene, so Azalia declared, and the old 
routine of every-day life resumed sway; 
but the Spring seemed gone from Jane’s 
life. It dragged on from day to. day, 


dumb, devoid of purpose. 

It was Azalia who managed affairs and 
kept up the thousand and one little 
things that constitute the machinery of 
even the humblest household... She made 
the butter and marketed it; she assumed 
the care of the poultry and attended to 


the fruit in its season. Jane sat by the 
window for the most part, with her knit- 
ting in her lap, bat she did not often 
pick up the shining needles. Instead, 
she stared with unseeing.eyes down the 
long stretch of dusty road that led to the 


village, and one day into the range of . 
her vision came a green express wagon 


whose driver halted at the little gate. 
His wagon bore a bulky box, which he 
lifted to the ground with difficulty. 

She watched intently while he brought 
it through the gate and moved it foot 
by foot nearer the house. She went to 
the door. ‘‘Fetch it in,’’ she said 
tersely. Its appearance was evidently 
no surprise. 

He hoisted it through the doorway 
and awaited further orders. Evidently 
he expected to be asked to split off the 
heavy board cover, but he was not. 

She took a shabby little purse from 
her pocket and paid him the sum he 
asked, then shut the door upon his 
retreating figure. Then a little of the 
old brisk energy returned as she went 
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hurriedly out to the woodshed for the 
axe. When she returned, the sound of 
sturdy blows and slivering pine echoed 
through the house. She worked swiftly. 
Azalia had gone to the village. She 
might be back at any minute. 

When she returned, the room was fur- 
nished with row on row of shining, 
cloth-bound books in wine-red and gold, 
their dark, rich beauty flashing forth from 
the top of the old-fashioned dresser, 
from the shelves of the quaint little tri- 
angular what-not in the corner, whose 
usual quota of ancient bric-a-brac had 
been ruthlessly consigned to an empty 
box, and from the mantlepiece. They 
made a brave showing and ‘Elizabeth 
Conrad’s Mission’’ spoke with two hun- 
dred welcoming tongues, as Azalia en- 
tered the room. 

-She.sank weakly into a chair and 
stared at them. 

Jane laughed triumphantly. ‘‘It’s pub- 
lished, Azalia, and it’s ours — our book. 
We made it—all of it. If folks don’t 
want to read it they ain’t ’bleeged to.”’ 

“‘But how—who?’’ began her sister 
eagerly, but Jane turned away with a 
mysterious air.. ‘‘Never mind,’’ she 
said. ‘‘It’s published and it’s ours.”’ 

‘‘A real library,’’ the neighbors said. 


.Jane seemed to find satisfaction in the 


fact that the volumes were all identical. 
There was not one too many. She never 
offered one for inspection or examina- 
tion. “It would only be casting pearls 
before swine,’’ she decided. There they 
were, if anyone cared to read them; but 
no one asked the privilege until one day 
Mrs. Fiant took one timidly down from 
the shelf and turned the leaves curiously. 
She grew interested, then absorbed. 
Jane, coming in from the kitchen, saw 
and stepped back softly. 

‘*Azalia, come here!’’ she whispered 
excitedly. They peered through a crack 
in the door. ‘It’s her—her own life 
she is reading. Do you suppose she 
will know?’’ They watched her silently, 
but she did not see them. Her eyes 
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devoured page after page and the words 
burned deep into her soul. Yes, it was 
her life—hers and John’s. She felt all 
the pity and pathos of it—the mistaken 
romance and the awakening. The ro- 
mance had been so short and the awak- 
ening so long. It was not over yet. 
Every day, it seemed to her, she 
sounded new depths of degradation—of 
bondage. 

The afternoon waned steadily. Four 
o’clock — five—six— and still she read 
on. No sound disturbed the silence of 
the still Summer afternoon. Even the 
clock in the kitchen had ceased to strike 
the hours, and stood silent and dumb, 
during this travail of a soul. 

At last it was finished. She laid the 
book down with a long breath as of 
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returning consciousness. Her eyes 
shone with a light new to them—the 
light of hope. The bitterness had faded 
out. She read the book’s title over 
reverently: ‘Elizabeth Conrad’s Mis- 
sion.’’ It was a prophecy. She took 
the book to Jane. ‘‘I’d like to take this 
home—to John,”’ she said hesitatingly. 

Jane’s face shone with exaltation. 
‘*Take it and welcome,”’ she said. She 
watched the woman passing from her 
sight with a new, firm tread, then she 
went to Azalia and took both her hands 
and held them tightly. ‘‘It’s ‘Sarah 
Fiant’s Mission’ now,”’ she said. 

Azalia smiled. ‘That is honor enough 
for one book, Jane,’’ she replied, and 
Jane acquiesced with a _ sigh of 
content. 


THE INFINITE HUMANITY OF JESUS 


(From Ernest Renan’s “ Life of Jesus.’’) 


[NX him was concentrated all that is good, all that is lofty in our 


nature. He was not sinless; he conquered these same passions 
that we fight against; no angel of God comforted him save his own 
good conscience; no Satan tempted him save that which every man 
bears in his heart. Just as many of his great qualities have been lost 
to us through the intellectual failings of his disciples, so it is probable 
that many of his faults have been concealed. But never has any man 
so much as he made the interests of humanity predominate in his life 
over the pettiness of self-love. Unreservedly bound to his mission, 
he subordinated all things to that mission so entirely that, to- 
wards the end of his life, the universe no longer existed for him. 





ISS MEHITABLE SOMERS had 
come down from Concord, New 
Hampshire, to Virginia, nearly a year 
before, to keep house for her nephew, 
Paul Somers, and a young Virginian, 
Robert Phelps, who had gone into the 
apple farming business together—Paul 
supplying the necessary capital, and 
Rob the land. The plantation had been 
in the Phelps family for more than a 
hundred years, and ‘it was a beautiful 
place in one of the loveliest valleys in 
the world—the Shenandoah. 

Miss Mehitable had found everything 
different in the South from what she had 
expected. The plantation was in an 
excellent condition and the colored peo- 
ple on it willing and industrious. In- 
deed, she had almost gotten over her 
jealous anger at Jamestown coming 
before Plymouth Rock. 

When Paul came to the South on his 
new venture, all the ties except those of 
locality which bound Miss Mehitable 
to New England, were broken. She had 
been a mother to Paul since the death 
of his own—her sister ‘‘Lyddy’’—and 
when he urged her to come and ‘‘make 
home” for him and his partner, whose 
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parents had lately died, she did so grate- 
fully. Everybody on the place loved 
and respected her, and Rob Phelps had 
often wondered, since her coming, how 
he had ever gotten along without *‘ Aunt 
Hitty,’’ as he lovingly called her. 

Miss Mehitable stood at the table in 
the long, cool, Summer kitchen mixing 
biscuits. The day was Sunday, but the 
Presbyterian church at Concord was 
several hundred miles away, and there 
was no preaching in the little meeting 
house near by, it being the circuit minis- 
ter’s Sunday to supply at Cedar Grove, 
in the next county. But Miss Mehitable 
had New England notions of Sabbath 
observance, and if she could not attend 
divine services she could “do her work 
as by a law divine,’’ and as she measured 
baking powder and molded skillfully she 
sang sonorously, if nasally: ‘‘All Hail 
the Power of Jesus’ Name.” 

The singing was impressive, at least 
to Eliza standing by a post of the 
kitchen porch, the cream and butter for 
supper in her hands. Her black face 
was radiant, and her body keeping time 
to the music. As Miss Mehitable con- 
cluded the stanza ending: ‘‘Come join 
the everlasting song and crown. Him 
Lord of All,’’ Eliza ejaculated fervently: 
“Hallelujah!” 

Miss Mehitable dropped the biscuit 
cutter in her amazement. ‘‘For gra- 
cious sake, Eliza, what ails you? Are 
you going crazy?” 
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**No’m, Miss Hitty, but I reckon ef 
you’d ’a’ gone on singin’ much longer 
lak dat, I’d got religion.’’ 

“You! Religion! Why Liza, you are 
the ‘most godless ‘creature I have ever 
seen. I Lave been here a year, come 
next Tuesday, and.I know that you 


haven’t been to-church even once in that - 


time.”’ ; 

**Yas’m, Miss:Hitty, I knows dat, but 
it’s de fault of dem low-live niggers 
down Mt. Zip way.’’ 

“Mt. Zip!”’ Miss Hitty gasped. ‘‘Do 
you mean the A. M. E. church Mt. 
Zion?’’ 

**Yas’m. It’s my scorn of de mem- 
bers of dat chutch make me call it Zip. 
Yuh see, Miss Hitty, I used to wuship 
dar; member of de choir and president 
of de Foreign Ladies’ Missionar’ 
Siciety.” 

‘*You mean the Ladies’ Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, don’t you, Liza?” said 
Miss Mehitable, helping along. 

“Yas’m. ‘Bout a year ago I was 
pinted de large delegate to de Darters of 
Epworth convention down to Richmon’, 
and dat yaller nurse gal, Fanny, up to 
de Halsey’s, she dun make remarks 
afore de meetin’ ’bout my larnin’. Said 
dat ‘dar should be some one lib’rally ed- 
dicated to represent Zion.’ I don’ 
reckon she know what she was talkin’ 
‘bout. She got a grudge ag’in’ me 
cause ‘Mr. Lee’s Sam’ was keepin’ com- 
pany ’long of me. Well, arter de meet- 
in’ I tol’ Fanny dat I would like to 
speak to her private bout de matter, 
outside —”’ 

‘‘What did you say to her, Liza?” 
Miss Mehitable interrupted. She had 
a keenly developed sense of humor and 
Eliza was very diverting. 

“I didn’ waste no words on dat nig- 
ger, Miss Hitty. I jus’ distracted two 
of her front teeth, I did. She dun raise 
a row ’bout it, and had me churched.” 

‘‘Churched! What does churched 
mean?’ 

‘Tt means dat twelve niggers set on 
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you afore de congregation.”’ 

“‘Set on you!’’ shrieked Miss Mehit- 
able. 

‘*Yas’m—set in jedgment.”’ 

“Oh, I see. A jury of members of the 
church settle the dispute for you pub- 
licly.”’ 

The memory of it was sweet to Eliza. 
She put the cream and butter on the 
table and warmed up to her subject, 
gesticulating freely. 

“They dun ax me ef I had anything 
to. say tor myself, and I said dat I 
didn’ have nothin’ to say “for myself, 
but dat I’d like to know what right 
dem twelve black crows had to set 
on me anyway. And den I lit into 
dem. . Oh Lawd}; but I dun make 
dem niggers squirm afore I got 
through. Our family’s dun live in dis 
place for more’n a hundred years, and 
I knows de ’culiarities of ebery coon in 
de country, and I even visited de sins of 
de parents on dem afore I got through. 
When I finished brudder Tompkins 
made a motion to ’journ into zecutive 
session, and dey dun fine me ten dollars 
or leab de chutch.”’ 

**So you left, Liza?’”’ 

“Course I lef’; but I dun got a let- 
ter from de correspondent secretary de 
odder day, callin’ me ‘a dear, back- 
slidin’ sister,’.an’ sayin’ ’dat dey would 
demit de fine ef I would declar’ de error 
of my ways, and return to de fold.’’’ 

‘‘Why didn’t you do so, Liza? You 
were certainly much in the wrong and 
you must not lose your immortal soul for 
sinful pride.” 

‘‘No’m, I reckon not, Miss Hitty; but 
I ain’t a-goin’ back dar no mo’, Dat 
onery nigger, Fanny, went down to 
Richmon’ las’ Winter and come back 
with two new teeth in de place of dem 
I distracted —dem kind what you can 
put in and take out you’self. An’ one 
of dem had gold set in it, and Fanny 
ain’t dun nothin’ but grin, grin, eber 
since. Dem teeth was too much .fer 
Sam. He dun trapse ’roun’ arter Fanny 
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now, an’ I dun hear he calls her ‘Goldy.’ 
It makes me sick, an’ I thinks too much 
of our family to ’sociate with sech-like, 
Miss Hitty.” 

‘‘Let me see your teeth, Liza,’’ said 
Miss Mehitable, thinking to comfort the 
girl a little; for she evidently took Sam’s 
defecticn much to heart. Liza opened 
her mouth willingly, showing a fine set 
of ivories; not a tooth missing, and all 
perfect in shape and color. 

“Why, Liza,’’ Miss Mehitable said 
encouragingly, ‘‘you ought to be proud 
of your teeth. They are perfect and far 
prettier to look at than false ones of any 
kind. Just see how this gold crown 
spoils the looks of my mouth.” 

She showed the awe-struck Eliza the 
gold tooth that took the place of a 
bicuspid. 

Eliza held up her hands in amaze- 
ment. ‘‘Name of Gawd! Miss Hitty, 
whar did you get dat ar? I-ain’t never 


knowed thar war sech a thing as a gold 
tooth entire.” 
‘The dentist down in Richmond put 


it there last Winter. You know I went 
there to get some dental work done.”’ 
Eliza looked at Miss Mehitable as if 
the latter had been suddenly elevated to 
a pedestal. Then she said wistfully: 
‘*Mout I see dat tooth ag’in, Miss 
Hitty? It certainly is beautiful.’’ 
Miss Mehitable’s mind came back 
suddenly to other things beside the 


humor of Eliza’s narrative; the smell of . 


something dangerously crisp roused her. 
*‘No, you may not,’’ she said sharply. 
“T’ve fooled too long as it is, and here 
come the boys up the walk already, and 
supper only started.’”’ She dashed to 
the oven and rescued her biscuits. 

But Eliza, after supper, moth-like 
came back to the flame. ‘*‘What did 
you say dat dentist man’s name down 
to Richmon’ is, Miss Hitty? I is clean 
fergot.’’ 

“I didn’t say; and I don’t know why 
you want to know, but his name is Carey 
—Theodore Carey.” 
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‘‘Thank you, ma’m. I allus was dat 
curious old Marsa Bob you’sd to call me 
‘a human ’terrogation pint.’ But I 
reckon I’d_bettah go light de lamps and 
stop botherin’ you with my nigger non- 
sense.”’ 

II 

Two weeks afterward, Eliza came to 
Miss Mehitable, who was sitting on the 
porch sewing peacefully. It was Miss 
Mehitable’s hour—dinner was over, the 
house in order and tea several hours off. 
Eliza knew that it was ‘‘the time for 
asking.”’ 

‘*Miss Hitty, I is gwine to ax a favor 
of you.”’ 

‘*Well, what is it?’’ 

**You know you dun promise me some 
time off dis Summer, and now dat the 
preservin’ and picklin’ is ober I’d like 
to visit my cousin down to Richmon’, 
who I ain’t seen for nigh onto five years, 
ef you is willin’.”’ 

‘“‘But Liza, it is an expensive trip. 
Have you the money?’’ 

“‘Yas’m. You see, since dat low-live 
Sam throw me down I ain’t bought no 
dress fixin’s, an’ I is saved nearly a hun- 
dred dollars. I axed Mr. Bob for it las’ 
night.”’ 

‘Well then, Liza, of course you may 
go, for two weeks, but you must be back 
here before the apple pickers come.’’ 

“Thank you, Miss Hitty. I reckon 
I’ll go on Monday.” 

Eliza stayed away her two weeks, but 
wrote that she would be home on the 
night train of the last day. Miss Mehit- 
able. sent the little colored boy to the 
train to meet her and left word that she 
would see her at breakfast. Nine 
o’clock was Miss Mehitable’s hour for 
retiring, and not once in her life had 
she remained up beyond that time ex- 
cept when “Lyddy’’ died. She was 
wont to date everything from ‘‘the time 
Lyddy died’’—even when the census 
enumerator had asked her age she had 
replied: ‘‘Let me see, I was thirty-five 
the year Lyddy died, and that’s been 
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seventeen years ago.’’ 

While Eliza waited on the table the 
morning after her return, she preserved 
her usual respectful silence. But Rob 
was feeling in high spirits and there was 
no escape for her. ‘Well, Lize,’’ he 
said, ‘‘what kind of a time did you have 
down to Richmond?”’ 

““Moughty fine, Mr. Bob. Richmon’ 
shore is a pretty place.’’ 

“Did you catch a beau there?’’ 

Eliza sniffed. ‘‘I’d like to know what 
I got a-doin’ with dat no’count city 
trash.” . 

‘*What did you do with all that money 
you took to the city, Liza; did you en- 
dow a library ?”’ 

“‘T don’t know what you is talkin’ 
*bout, Mr. Bob, ’less you is pesterin’ me 
like you allus do.”’ 


ELIZA 


“T asked you what you did with all 
your money.”’ 

A pleasant recollection must have 
come to the girl, for she grinned expan- 
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sively. By that grin she was lost. Rob 
gave a whoop of joy and, jumping up, 
grabbed Eliza, threatening her with his 
knife. ‘‘Grin, Liza, grin again,’’ he 
said, ‘‘or I’ll murder you! Look, Paul! 
Look, Aunt Hitty! Now Lize, what did 
you do with that money. Answer me.”’ 

‘‘T ’vested it, Mr. Bob. Honest, I 
did.”’ 

“‘So I see, Liza,’’ said Paul, ‘cand in 
a gold mine.” 

Miss Hitty was speechless. Liza’s 
grin revealed the secret of her visit to 
Richmond and her investment. Three 
gold teeth occupied the central position 
in her upper jaw. ‘‘Fool!’’? Miss Mehit- 
able cried witheringly. It was the meas- 
ure of her scorn. 

Eliza slunk into the kitchen and kept 
out of Miss Mehitable’s way as much as 
possible all that day. 

The next Sunday afternoon the two 
men were lounging with their cigars on 
the front porch. Around the corner of 
the house crept Eliza, swept and gar- 
nished, as it were, in all the glory of 
pink calico dress and red sunbonnet. 

‘Good heavens, Liza, you look like 
a Venetian sunset. What can I do for 
you?”’ 

‘““Mought I have old Nell and the side 
saddle for the matter of two hours dis 
arternoon, Mr. Bob?”’ 

‘*Where are you going?” 

“T is had a ’viction of sin today, an’ 
I is gwine to Mt. Zion to de meetin’.”’ 
Rob grinned and winked at Paul. “All 
right, take old Nell, but don’t you get in 
any more scraps, or you'll be in jail 
next, and I'll have to ‘distract’ those 
brass teeth of yours to pay your fine.’’ 

Eliza vanished toward the stables. 
Twenty minutes later she rode down the 
drive seated triumphantly on old Nell, 
dress looped up and willow switch in 
hand. 

‘‘There, you raw-boned Yankee,’’ said 
Rob, “goes a piece of old Virginia.”’ 

Miss Mehitable was down in the rose 
garden, planted by Rob’s mother, 
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gathering a bouget for the tea table. 
Qld-fashioned moss buds she picked 
lovingly, saffron-colored tea roses, white 
‘¢Martha Washingtons’’— the bush 
brought from Mt. Vernon when Mrs. 
Phelps had returned from her bridal 
tour to Washington—and delicate ‘‘Mal- 
maisons.”’ ‘‘The boys’’ strolled down 
to her and all three stood at the gate in 
the peace of the twilight. The last 


dilapidated buckboarad of the colored 
people from up in the Gap had passed 
by on its way home from meeting, and 
no Eliza had appeared. 

“TI reckon Fanny has done for Eliza 
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this time,’’ said Rob, ‘‘and I~”’ 

Paul interrupted: ‘‘What’s that coming 
over the hill?’’ A flash of pink ap- 
peared, with a black something beside 
it, and then, behind, an enormous shape. 
As it came into full view Rob roared 
with laughter. It was Eliza, and a colored 
man escorting her, and behind them, fol- 
lowing like a dog, lumbered old Nell. 

‘‘Why it’s Liza; and who is that with 
her, Rob?’’ asked Miss Mehitable. 

‘‘That is ‘Mr. Lee’s Sam,’ Aunt 
Hitty. 

“Liza’s gold mine seems to be a 
paying investment,’’ laughed Paul. 


THE MISSING TOOTH 
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HE snow had melted from the wide 
meadows, leaving them flattened, 
faded and stained with mud—a dreary 
stretch in the gray February light. I was 
on my first round after the long Winter 
and had stopped beside a little bundle 
of bones that lay in the matted grass 
a dozen feet from a ditch. Here was 
the narrow path along which the bones 
had dragged themselves; there the hole 
by which they had left the burrow in the 
bank. They had crawled out along this 
old run-way, then turned off a little into 
the heavy Autumn grass and laid them 
down. The snows had come and the 
Winter rains. Now the small bundle 
was whitening on the wide,bare meadow, 
itself almost as bleached as the bones. 
It was the skeleton of a muskrat, and 
something peculiar in the way it lay had 
caused me to pause. It seemed out- 
stretched as if composed by gentle 
hands, not flung down nor wrenched 
apart. The delicate ribs had fallen in, 
but not a bone was broken, not one 


showed the splinter of shot or a crack 
that might have been caused by a steel 
trap. No violence had been done them. 
They had been touched by nothing 
rougher than the snow. The creature 
evidently had crept out into the run-way 
and died. 

This indeed was true: it had starved, 
while a hundred acres of plenty lay 
round about it. 

Picking up the skull, I found the jaws 
locked together as if they were a single 
solid bone. One of the two incisor teetli 
of the upper jaw was missing and ap- 
parently had never developed. The op- 
posite tooth on the lower jaw, thus un- 
opposed and so unworn, had grown be- 
yond its normal height up into the empty 
socket above, then on, turning outward 
and piercing the cheek-bone in front of 
the eye, whence, curving like a boar’s 
tusk, it had slowly closed the jaws and 
locked them, rigid, set, as fixed as jaws 
of stone. 

Death had lingered cruelly. At first 
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the animal was able to gnaw; but as the 
tooth curved through the bones of the 
face and gradually tightened the jaws, 
the creature got less and less to eat, 
until, one day, creeping out of the bur- 
row for food, the poor wretch was unable 
to get back. 

One seldom comes upon the like of 
this. It is commoner than we think; 
but it is usually hidden away and quickly 
over. How often do we see a wild thing 
sick—a bird or animal] suffering from an 
accident or dying, like this muskrat, 
because of some physical defect? The 
struggle between two lives for life, the 
falling of the weak as prey to the strong, 
is ever before us; but this single-handed 
fight between the creature and nature 
herself is a far rarer, silenter tragedy. 
Nature is too swift, too merciless to 
allow us time for sympathy. It was she 
who taught the old Roman to take away 
his weak and malfotmed offspring and 
expose it on the hills. 


There is scarcely a fighting chance in 


the meadow. Only strength and craft 
may win. ‘The muskrat with the missing 
tooth never enters the race at all. He 
slinks from some abandoned burrow, and 
if the owl and mink are not watching, 
dies alone in the grass, and we rarely 
know. 

I shall never forget the impression 
made upon me by those quiet bones. It 
was like that made by my first visit to 
a great city hospital—out of the busy, 
cheerful street into a surgical ward, 
where the sick and injured lay in long 
white lines. We tramp the woods and 
meadows and never step from the sweet 
air and the pure sunlight of health into 
a hospital. But that is not because no 
sick, ill-formed or injured are there. 
The proportion is smaller than among 
us humans, and for very good reasons, 
yet there is much real suffering, and to 
come upon it, as we will now and then, 
must certainly quicken our understand- 
ing and deepen our sympathy with the 
life out of doors. 
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Here are the voles. I know that my 
hay crop is short a very, very little 
because of these mice. Nevertheless, 
I can look with satisfaction at a cat 
carrying a bob-tailed vole out of the 
meadow. ‘The voles are a pest—‘‘injuri- 
ous to man.’’ I have an impulse to 
plant both of my precious feet upon 
every one that stirs in its run-way. 

Perhaps, long ago, my forbears had 
claws like pussy; and perhaps— there 
isn’t the slightest doubt — perhaps I 
should develop claws if I continued 
to jump at the mice. But a series ‘of 
accidents to the little creatures and some 
small help from me has quite changed 
that. 

They have eaten bread with me, and 
I can no longer lift up my heel against 
them. I might hurt a mouse that I 
had rescued yesterday. 

When the drought dries the meadow, 
the voles come to the deep, walled spring 
at the upper end, apparently to drink. 
The water usually trickles over the curb, 
but in a long dry spell it shrinks to 
a foot or more below the edge, and the 
voles, once within for their drink, cannot 
get out. Time and again I had fished 
them up, until I thought to leave a 
board slanting down to the water, 
so that they could climb back to the top. 

It is stupid and careless to drown 
thus. The voles are blunderers. White- 
footed mice and house mice are abun- 
dant in the stumps and grass of the 
vicinity, but they never tumble into the 
spring. Still, I am partly responsible 
for the voles, for I walled up the spring 
and changed it into this trap. I owe 
them the drink and the plank, for cer- 
tainly there are rights of mice, as well 
as of men in this meadow of mine, where 
I do little but mow. 

Then there is my empty chimney. 
Nature lays hold of this by right of 
eminent domain and peoples it with a 
questionable folk; but after I have 
helped rear one of the families upon the 
back-log or in the stove-pipe flue my 
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resentment disappears. At first I felt 
like burning them bag and baggage, but 
they were flung absolutely upon my 
mercy, and no man is a match for 
a wailing infant. 

I wonder if the nests of the chimney 
swallows came tumbling down when the 
birds built in caves and hollow trees? 
It is a most extraordinary change, this 
change to the chimney; and it has not 
been accompanied by the increase of 
architectural wisdom necessary to. meet 
all the contingencies of the new hollow. 

Their mortar, which, I imagine, held 
firmly in the trees and caves, will not 
mix with the chimney soot, and a hard, 
washing rain, when the young are heavy, 
often brings the nest crashing into the 
fireplace. 

Many a fatality among the birds and 
animals comes about by sudden fright. 
A situation that would have caused no 
trouble ordinarily becomes a hopeless 
tangle, a trap, when the creature is in 
a panic of fear. 

Last Winter I left the large door of 
the barn open, so that my flock of 
juncoes could feed inside upon the floor. 
They found their way into the hayloft 
and went up and down freely. On two 
or three occasions I happened in so sud- 
denly that they were thoroughly fright- 
ened and flew madly into the cupola to 
escape through the windows. They beat 
against the glass until utterly dazed, and 
would have perished there, had I not 
climbed up later and brought them 
down. 

Hasty, careless, miscalculated move- 
ments are not as frequent among the 
careful wild folk as among us, perhaps; 
but there is abundant evidence of their 
occasional occurence and of their some- 
times fatal results. 

Several instances are recorded of birds 
that have been tangled in the threads of 
their nests; and one instance of a blue- 
bird that was caught in the flying meshes 
of an oriole’s nest into which it had 
been spying. 


I once found the mummied body of 
a chippie twisting and swinging in the 
leafless branches of a peach tree. The 
little creature was suspended in a web 
of horse hair about two inches below the 
nest. It looked as if she had brought 
a snarled bunch of the hair and left it 
loose in the twigs. Later on, a careless 
step and her foot was fast, when every 
frantic effort for freedom only tangled 
her the worse. In the nest above were 
four other tiny mummies—a double 
tragedy that might with care have been 
averted. 

A similar fate befel a song sparrow 
that I discovered hanging dead upon a 
barbed-wire fence. By some chance it 
had slipped a foot through an open place 
between the two twisted strands and 
then, fiuttering along, had wedged the 
leg and broken it in the struggle to 
escape. 

We have all held our breath at the 
hazardous traveling of the squirrels in 
the tree-tops. What other animals take 
such risks— leaping at dizzy heights 
from bending limbs to catch the tips of 
limbs still smaller, saving themselves 
again and again by the merest chance. 

But luck sometimes fails. My brother, 
a careful watcher in the woods, was hunt- 
ing on one occasion when he saw a grey 
squirrel miss its footing in a tree and 
fall, breaking its neck upon a log be- 
neath. 

I have frequently known them to fall 
short distances, and once I saw a red 
squirrel come to grief like the grey 
squirrel above. He was_ scurrying 
through the tops of some lofty pitch 
pines, a little hurried and flustered 
at sight of me, and nearing the 
end of a high branch was in the act of 
springing, when the dead tip cracked 
under him and he came tumbling head- 
long. The height must have been forty 
feet, so that before he reached the 
ground he had righted himself — his tail 
out and legs spread —but the fall was too 
great. He hit the earth with a dull thud 
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and before I could reach him, lay dead 
upon the needles, with blood in his eyes 
and nostrils. 

Unhoused and often unsheltered, the 
wild things suffer as we hardly yet 
understand. No one can estimate the 
death of a year from severe cold, heavy 
storms, high winds and tides. I have 
known the nests of a whole colony of 
gulls and terns to be swept away in a 
great storm; while the tides, over and 
over, have flooded the inlet marshes and 
drowned out the nests in the grass— 
those of the clapper-rails by thousands. 

I remember a late Spring storm that 
came with the returning redstarts and, 
in my neighborhood, killed many of 
them. Toward evening of that day one 
of the little black and orange voyageurs 
fluttered against the window and we let 
him in, wet, chilled, and so exhausted 
that for a moment he lay on his back in 
my open palm. Soon after there was 
another soft tapping at the window—and 
two little redstarts were sharing our 
cheer and drying their butterfly wings in 
our warmth. : 

During the Summer of 1903 one of the 
commonest of the bird calls about the 
farm was the whistle of the quails. A 
covey roosted down the hillside within 
fifty yards of the house. Then came the 
Winter,—such a Winter as the birds had 
never known. Since that, just once have 
we heard the whistle of a quail, and that, 
perhaps, was the call of one which the 
game protective association had liberated 
in the Spring about two miles away. 

The birds and animals are not as 
weather-wise as we; they cannot foretell 
as far ahead nor provide as certainly 
against need, despite the popular notion 
to the contrary. 

We point to the migrating birds, to 
the muskrat houses, and the hoards of 
the squirrels, and say, ‘‘How wise and 
far-sighted these nature-taught children 
are!’’ True, they are, but“only for con- 
ditions that are normal. Their wisdom 
does not cover the exceptional. The 
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grey squirrels did not provide for the 
unusually hard weather of last Winter. 
Three of them from the wood lot came 
begging of me, and lived—on my wis- 
dom, not their own. 

Consider the ravens that neither sow 
nor reap, that have neither store-house 
nor barn, yet they are fed — but not 
always. Indeed, there are few of our 
Winter birds that go hungry so often, 
and that die in so great numbers for lack 
of food and shelter as the crows. 

After severe and protracted cold. with 
a snow-covered ground, a crow roost 
looks like a battle-field, so thick lie the 
dead and wounded. Morning after 
morning the flock goes over to forage 
in the frozen fields, and night after night 
returns hungrier, weaker and less able 
to resist the cold. Now, asthe darkness 
falls, a bitter wind breaks loose and 
sweeps down upon the pines. 

“List’ning the doors an’ winnocks rattle 

I thought me on the owrie cattle,” 
and how often I have thought me on 
the crows biding the night yonder in 
the moaning pines! 

It grew dark at five o’clock, with the 
temperature steadily falling. Now it is 
nearly eight and the long night is yet 
but just begun. The storm is increas- 
ing. The wind shrieks in a thousand 
voices about the house, whirling the fine 
icy snow in hissing eddies past the cor- 
ners and driving it on into long, curling 
crests across the fields. I cannot hear 
the roar as the wind strikes the shoal 
of pines where the fields roll into the 
woods, for my blazing fire talks so in- 
cessantly. ButI knowthe sound. And 
I can see the tall trees rock and sway 
with their burden of dark forms. 

As close together as they can crowd 
on the brittle limbs, cling the crows, 
their breasts all to the storm. With 
crops empty, bodies weak and life-fires 
low, they rise and fall in the cutting, 
ice-filled wind through thirteen hours 
of night. Is it a wonder that the 
small flames flicker and burn out? 
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OF THE PLAINS 


By GOVERNOR GEORGE C. PARDEE OF CALIFORNIA 


PRESIDENT OF THE TWELFTH NATIONAL IRRIGATION CONGRESS 


HE value of irrigation as a wealth 

producer has been so_ thoroughly 
demonstrated as to be axiomatic. From 
the most ancient times it has been prac- 
ticed in various parts of the world, but 
it has remained for the twentieth century 
to inaugurate such stupendous achieve- 
ments of this nature in western America 
—the conservation and distribution of 
water under governmental control over 
vast areas of fertile but hitherto unpro- 


ductive land—as to compel the attention _ 


and admiration of the world. 

When, on June 17, 1902, an ever- 
memorable anniversary for all Ameri- 
cans, President Roosevelt signed the act 
to appropriate the receipts from the sale 
of public lands in certain states and terri- 
tories to the construction of irrigation 
works for the reclamation of arid lands, 
the art of husbandry began a peaceful 
territorial conquest, and an era of na- 
tional expansion commenced along more 
enduring lines than, judging by history, 
may be attained through conquest of 
arms. No mere military achievement 
can bring such honor and surety in ex- 
tending our national possibilities or in 
broadening our civilization. The con- 
quest of the plains, while involving none 
of the cruel and wasteful extravagances 
of war, is destined to bring the riches 
of peace far beyond present comprehen- 
sion. 

In the great West and Southwest — in 
the area embraced within North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Ne- 
vada, Oregon, Washington and Cali- 
fornia—are gnore than five hundred mil- 
lions of acres awaiting the life-giving 
touch of water now mostly running to 
waste. Private capital already has done 
much to inaugurate the reclamation of 
public lands and to make clear the eco- 


nomic possibilities of this vast region; 
but it has become evident that the only 
instrumentality powerful enough to deal 
satisfactorily with the mighty problem is 
the government of the United States. 

Near the base of Mount Union, in the 
state of Wyoming, are the beginnings of 
three great river systems, the Missouri, 
the Columbia, and the Colorado, which, 
with their numerous tributaries, furnish 
the key to the glorious future of this im- 
mense region. Within this vast area lie 
some of the most fertile lands to be 
found within the borders of any country 
—lands which need only the magic touch 
of water to enable them to give forth 
a wide range of rich products, from 
wheat through all the semi-tropical fruits 
to cotton. This land, wedded to the 
irrigation ditch, will support in comfort 
and luxury the many millions who are 
destined to inhabit it. Thus a section 
embracing half the area of the United 
States, which hitherto has found its chief 
source of wealth in the metals and the 
stock range, will, through the agency of 
national irrigation, base its permanent 
and greater prosperity upon the safer, 
surer and greater riches coming from an 
irrigated soil. 

The Colorado river system, including 
its several large tributaries, is of the 
highest industrial importance to Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Arizona 
and California. This great system 
drains 225,000 square miles of moun- 
tain and valley, fed by the eternal snows 
of the Rockies, and forces its way 
through the picturesque battlements of 
the Grand Canyon, and through the 
sleeping ages has been building its fertile 
delta in Arizona, in California, and in 
Lower California, This great stream, 
the Nile of America, as it well has been 
calied, is to be the mother of advanced 
and teeming civilization in the empire 
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of the Southwest. Here, both in Cali- 
fornia and in Arizona, individual enter- 
prise and energy in building irrigation 
works have produced surprising results. 
In the Imperial valley, for example, in 
the southeastern corner of California, 
where but four years ago was only an 
expanse of so-called desert, there is now 
a community of several thousand per- 
sons. Through the utilization of water 
from the Colorado river it has been 
shown that a great portion of this 
hitherto barren soil can produce almost 
every variety of useful grains, fruits and 
vegetables known within the United 
States. Similar successful beginnings 
elsewhere in the ‘‘arid regions’’ present 
living proof of the stupendous possibili- 
ties of the future, when Uncle Sam shall 
have invested his idle millions in the 
development of his almost undreamed-of 
resources in the water and the soil. 
What most immediately concerns us 
now is that the extension of irrigation be 


comprehensive, that the water be equit- 
ably distributed, and applied as cheaply 
as is consistent with the best results to 


the people. The dominating principle 
should be to enable the waters to be 
utilized without being monopolized. In 
the various states of the West supple- 
mentary legislation will be required in 
many particulars to meet the differing 
conditions. The National Irrigation 
Congress at its annual meetings is ex- 
pected to perform important and valu- 
able work in the consideration of the 
legal problems which accompany the 
great undertaking. Much, very much, 
depends upon the wisdom, the integrity 
and the rightly directed energy with 
which the precious waters shall be 
conserved and made useful to the 
people. 

As President Roosevelt well said at 
the time of signing the act,‘‘The passage 
of the national irrigation law is one of 
the great steps, not only in the progress 
of the United States, but of all man- 
kind. It is the beginning of an achieve- 
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ment so great that we hesitate to predict 
the outcome.” 

The president also put it well when he 
said: : 

** During the time of my presi- 
dency there has been no measure in 
which I have taken a keener interest 
than that which started the policy of 
national aid to the cause of irriga- 
tion. I have felt that the use of the 
rivers and small streams of the states 
of the Great Plains and the Rocky 
mountains for irrigation was even 
more important to the future of this 
country than the improvement of 
the course of these same rivers, lower 
down, as an aid to navigation, and 
when I became president one of the 
first things to which I turned my 
attention was the effort to secure the 
passage of the law which inaugu- 
rated this system.” 

And closely connected with the ques- 
tion of irrigation, the conserver and pro- 
tector of it, in fact, is the matter of our 
forests, concerning which the president 
says: 

‘Wise forest protection does not 
mean the withdrawal of forest re- 
sources, whether of wood, water or 
grass, from contributing their full 
share to the welfare of the people, 
but, on the contrary, gives the assur- 
ance of larger and more certain sup- 
plies. The fundamental idea of for- 
estry is the perpetuation of forests 
by use. Forest protection is not an 
end of itself; it is a means to in- 
crease and sustain the resources of 
our country and the industries which 
depend upon them. The preserva- 
tion of our forests is an imperative 
business necessity. We have come 
to see clearly that whatever destroys 
the forest, except to make way for 
agriculture, threatens our well-being. 
The practical usefulness of the na- 
tional forest reserves to the mining, 
grazing, irrigation, and other inter- 
ests of the regions in which the 
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reserves lie has led to a wide-spread 
demand by the people of the West 
for their protection and extension.” 
The report of the secretary of the in- 
terior, recently issued, shows that the 
faith of the president, reflecting that of 
the people, was well founded, and that 
the great work already is well under 
way. ‘Twenty-one contracts for irriga- 
tion construction have been let, involv- 
ing an expenditure of $3,270,787, and 
will be pushed to completion as fast as 
possible, the works being located in 
Idaho, Colorado, Nevada and Arizona. 
There also has been allotted for surveys 
and construction work for the reclama- 


tion service in various states and 
territories the sum of $23,699,642, 
and investigations of projects in 
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connection. therewith are under way. 

Truly an auspicious beginning has 
been made in the mighty enterprise of 
national irrigation, which, I take it, is 
as important and far-reaching in_ its 
promised results as any other policy. of 
government. A great navy will protect 
us from foreign attack; a great army will 
enable us to conquer our enemies—both 
will make possible a great nation, Inrri- 
gation, beginning where these two have 
left off, will make certain not only such 
greatness as the army and navy make 
possible, but it will also make not simply 
two blades of grass grow where before 
only one grew, but will cover the desert 
with verdure and the naked plains with 
homes in which shall dwell peace, plenty 
and contentment, 


THE URGE OF THE RACE 
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O the West! 


To the West! 


EDGERTON 





So the human tides sweep 


From land unto land, like a billow of light. 

O’er Asia, o’er Europe, and thence o’er the deep, 

As the snow from the peak, came the avalanche bright. 
It surged o’er the wave to a clime that was new, 

A shore that was virgin, a threshold untrod, 
That gleaned on humanity’s wondering view 

Like the world-spirit’s last revelation from God. 
Then on, ever on, over mountains it rolled, 

O’er rivers and plains, without pause, without rest, 
Till it came to the verge by the Gateway of Gold; 








To the West! 


And still it flows on to the West, to the West. 


To the West! 





In the path of the sun, 


It speeds to the isles of the Orient sea, 
Where the New and the Old shall clasp hands and be one 
In the cosmical brotherhood waiting to be; 
Till the impulse that stirred at the cradle of Man 
Shall have finished its course and encircled the earth, 
To return and awaken each slumbering clan 
Of the nations that lie ’round the place of its birth; 
And the wave on humanity’s ocean made bright 
By the glitter of empires that rose on its crest, 
Shall have left ’round the planet a girdle of light, 


As it surged on its way to the West, to the West. 



















































































OF THE ALTAR OF MOLOCH 


By CHRISTOBELLE VAN ASMUS BUNTING 


EVANSTON, 


I 


Then shall I be upright, and I shall be 
innocent from the great transgression. 
— Psalm XIX~13. 
66 H, hello! Mrs. ‘Dick’—been out 
here long?”’ 

“No,’’ and Peggie sat down in a 
rocker on the south porch of the Country 
club. ‘I’ve just come. Dick has some 
friends in town, and we’re out for din- 
ner. Who are you with?” 

““Oh, I am with Alfred Wallingford. 
I’m to meet them in the library,’’ and 
Kate Ashworth sat opposite Mrs. 


‘“‘Dick”’ on the railing. She rested on 
the palm of either hand and swung her 
feet. 

‘*Who is he?’’ asked Peggie. 

‘“‘Why, he is visiting Mrs. Herbert 


Lawrence. He’s from Canada some- 
where. An excellent rider, a beautiful 
swimmer, plays golf beyond words, and 
has a voice that makes you almost wish 
to die when he sings.’’ 

“You mean he sings well?’’ Peggie 
smiled. 

*‘Oh, Mrs. ‘Dick,’ it’s divine. I told 
him the other day if he would only talk 
and sing to me over the telephone, I’d 
love him forever.” 

‘*How bold of you!’’ Peggie tried to 
look shocked. 

“Tt may sound that way, Mrs. ‘Dick,’ 
but he has already asked me three times 
to marry him, and he’s about to ask me 
again.”’ 

‘*What shall you say?’’ 

“T shall say ‘yes,’ of course. Why 
not? One old maid is enough in the 
family, and Mary does very well; but a 
palmist told me last week that I had an 
active turn of mind —and, well, I’m 
afraid I might get meddlesome.” 

“So you’ve decided to marry, have 
your” 

“You don’t blame me, do you, Mrs. 


ILLINOIS 


‘Dick?’ Besides, he has a heap of 
money. Has all his wardrobe made 
abroad. Goes over every other fortnight 
or so—most nonchalantly.” 

“Is he good looking?’’ Peggie asked 
interestedly. 

“Yes, good enough; I don’t like 
handsome men.’’ 

‘“No? And he has money and all that?”’ 

‘*Ves, heaps of it.’’ 

‘‘Well, I should imagine he might do 
very well.’’ 

Peggie laughed lightly. 

‘*How old is he?’’ she said again. 

‘‘About six years older than I. Just 
Mary’s age. You know, Mrs. ‘Dick,’ 
I always said I’d marry a man with black 
hair, —very dark, at any rate — but 
then—’’ and Kate slid down from the 
railing and took a chair. 

‘‘One can’t have everything,’’ Peggie 
said consolingly. 

‘“‘No, that’s just it. One can’t have 
everything, and--so—well—as he is so 
awfully fond of me, I reckon we'll 
marry. I aim to tell him tonight 
finally.’’ 

‘*Why are you so undecided?’’ 

Kate drummed with her fingers on 
the arm of her chair. 

**T don’t think I'll tell you,’’ she said. 

**T can guess,’’ Peggie persisted. 

‘*Maybe you can.’’ 

‘‘You’re in love with someone else. 
Harold Stevenson, for instance.” 

“‘Well,’’ said Kate, thinkingly, ‘‘it 
might even be that; but it isn’t. You 
could never guess until you met him.” 

‘‘Horrors!’’ exclaimed Peggie, ‘‘is he 
cross-eyed ?” 

**No,’”’ and Kate looked very serious, 
“he is not anything like that at all. 
And his eyes are rather nice. I am sure 
he’s very kind. Oh,” and Kate rose 
suddenly, ‘‘I promised to meet them at 
six and it’s ’most half-after now.”’ 
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““Who’s coming out?’’ asked Peggie. 

‘<I don’t know who all. It’s Mrs. 
Lawrence’s party.”’ 

“Ts he bright?” 
again. 

Kate had already gotten to the door. 
She was about to open it when Peggie 
last spoke. She came running back. 

“Oh, Mrs. Dick,’’ she said hurriedly, 
‘‘you’re ‘getting awfully hot.’ Don’t 
guess any more, please. I’d hate to 
have you think my husband—well—”’ 

‘*Well, what?’’ asked Peggie. 

‘“‘Well,’? and Kate bent over her and 
said almost under her breath —‘‘well, 
what he is.”’ 

‘“‘Oh,”’ said Peggie, startled. 

‘*Meet us after dinner,’’ Kate went on, 
‘‘and you shall see for yourself.”’ 

Peggie rocked contentedly to and fro 
on the south veranda. She could see 
the road through the trees and she 
watched for Dick and his friends. 

‘‘Kate’s a dear child,’”’ she said to 
herself. ‘‘I should hate to see her un- 
happily married. I wonder what there 
is about him. She says I shall see 
for myself. I cant imagine anything. 
Maybe he is—oh, no, it’s nothing like 
that, she says. Well, I shall soon learn,”’ 
and Peggie rocked on. 

‘*Someone whistled. It was Dick. 
They were already coming up the walk 
—three of them. 

‘‘Why,’’ said Peggie as she waved her 
hand and nodded, “Dick didn’t tell me 
one of his friends was a hunchback. 
How dreadful! Kate may be glad Mr. 
Wallingford is not that.’’ She went in- 
side and met them at the stairs. 

In the casino, where they sat at a table 
for four, Peggie found Mr. Barclay at 
her right. She tried not to be too nice 
to him, lest he might notice her atten- 
tion and attribute it to his affliction. On 
the other hand, she thought he might 
think her more gracious to Dick’s other 
friend, Mr. Dixon. Peggie was most 
uncomfortable, and she felt everyone 
must notice it. 


Peggie pursued 
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It was Mr. Barclay himself who put 
her at her ease. 

*‘Mrs. Kendall,” he began, ‘“‘I met 
a friend of yours in Bertin last Sum- 
mer.” 

“‘Indeed,’’ and Peggie smiled sweetly. 
‘**Tell me about it.’’ 

‘“‘It was quite by accident. We found 
ourselves seated side by side at the 
theater; and, each recognizing the other 
to be an American, we began convers- 
ing. When we were leaving I asked 
him to call on me, as it came out that 
we were both to remain there some time 
—can’t I help you to something, Mrs. 
Kendall?’’ he said suddenly, as Peggie 
seemed to be looking for something. 

“Oh, thank you,”’ she said, ‘‘I would 
like some water. Thank you. Excuse 
my interruption.”’ 

‘“No apologies, I beg of you,’’ he re- 
turned. 

Peggie had already forgotten his de- 
formity. ‘He is charming,’’ she was 
saying to herself. 

“T think,” Mr. Dixcen joined on, 
“that Mr. Barclay is exciting your inter- 
est too greatly. He is a joker, Mrs. 
Kendall. Do not be disappointed.”’ 

Dick laughed good-naturedly. 

‘*Mrs. KendaJl is a match for him,”’ 
he said gaily. 

‘‘T am sure they are both very rude,”’ 
Peggie went on, turning to Mr. Barclay. 

**Do tell me whom you met.” 

‘‘Well, as I was saying, I went to my 
pocket for my card, and I came on one 
that Dick Kendall had sent up to me 
one day a year ago, when in Boston. As 
fortune would have it, I had none of my 
own along, so I explained and wrote my 
address on the back of this one. He 
turned it over naturally enough, when I 
handed it to him, and then it came about 
that he was an old sweetheart of yours, 
Mrs. Kendall!” 

‘“‘Please tell me,’ 
‘‘who was he?”’ 

‘‘Mr. Henry Sherwood.’’, 

‘‘No—realiy?” Peggie said very much 


’ Peggie coaxed, 
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amused. ‘I’ve not seen Henry in years 
—eight, at least. Tell me, is he as 
good-looking as ever?”’ 

‘*That I can’t say, not having known 
him before, but, except for a few heart- 
aches, I imagine he is yet very good- 
looking.” 

‘‘There, that will do,’’ said Dick. 
‘Henry Sherwood comes too near home 
to be interesting.’’ 

‘‘What a jealous husband you have, 
Mrs. Kendall!’? And then they all 
laughed. 

Peggie said afterward to Dick: ‘‘ What 
a pleasant dinner we had, didn’t we?’’ 

“Yes,’’ said Dick. ‘‘Old Barclay is 
‘very entertaining. He never changes, 
either, and no matter the time or the 
place, he can always be depended 
upon.’’ 

‘‘Where did you meet him?’’ Peggie 
asked. 

‘‘One Summer, coming back from 
England. He had the cabin next to 
mine.”’ 

“Oh,’’ said Peggie, ‘‘the Summer 
John was born.”’ 

‘Yes, that was the Summer.” 

‘‘What is his business?’’ Peggie ar- 
ranged some flowers in a vase. ‘‘Pretty, 
aren’t they?’’ she said. 

‘*Ves, very. Why, he writes on phil- 
osophy and sociology and that sort of 
thing, you know. He has written several 
books and he writes for the heavy maga- 
zines.”’ 

‘Heavens, 
tell me? 


Dick! 


Why didn’t you 
How stupid he must have 
thought me — but,’’ and Peggie laughed 
lightly, “it wouldn’t have made the least 


bit of difference, anyway. I couldn’t 
talk along his lines, no matter how hard 
I tried.”’ 

‘That’s just where you’re wrong. 
You’re the brainest woman I know.’’ 

“‘Poor Dick!’’ Peggie laughed teas- 
ingly. 

‘‘No, but you are. What is science, 
anyway? It’s only the every-day things. 
It’s not something alien we have to hunt 
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for. It’s something we can’t get away 
from. It’s fact. That’s what it is.” 

“TI know,’’ said Peggie, ‘‘but you must 
admit, Dick, that, as a rule, scientific 
people like to make out it’s most any- 
thing else; and they go rambling along 
in the sky and talk so high in the air, 
that I must confess, stupid or not, I 
can’t cope with them. I just can’t, 
that’s all.” 

‘‘Well, you can see that Barclay’s not 
that sort, can’t you?—and he’s the right 
kind. It’s the brainy men who talk 
plain sense, and sense that is tangible 
and understandable. ‘These people who 
talk so metaphorically don’t know them- 
selves what they’re saying. They are 
talking against time—most of them.” 

“Well, anyway, Dick, I like your 
friend mighty well. Do you know, I 
forget all about his deformity! Why, I 
got so I wasn’t even sorry forhim. He 
seems so contented and happy and all 
that, youknow. Asa rule, are scientists 
optimists?” 

“*T think they ought to be,”’ and Dick 
blew some smoke Peggie’s way. He 
smiled at her. ‘I don’t think either 
one is a controllable matter.’’ 

‘From one thing to another,’”’ Peggie 
said suddenly. ‘‘How do you like Kate 
Ashworth’s fiancee?”’ 

**You mean that lank, English-looking 
individual ?”’ 

‘“‘Yes, Mr. Wallingford.” 

**So Kate’s to marry him, is she? 
Well, he won’t bother her much with his 
brains. He is not even a sciolist.’’ 

*‘I guess he must be very stupid. 
Dreadfully horsey, you know, and all 
that sort of thing, but entirely empty- 
headed. Poor Kate! I wish she 
wouldn’t do it. She’s so very clever 
herself. Awfully impulsive, though. I 
suppose that’s why she did it. She 
never stops to think, ever. But she is 
a good child—all heart. There’s not 
an unkind or disagreeable thing about 
her.’’ 

“When is it to be?”’ Dick took out his 
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watch. If you will take me,’’ he said, 
*I’ll go for a drive with you this morn- 
ing.” 

‘‘All right,’? and Peggie went to the 
window. “It’s a beautiful day, I'll 
take you out to The Pines.”” Then she 
turned and went over to the table. ‘‘Do 
you remember anything about The 
Pines?’ she asked. 

‘“‘Ves,”? he answered her smiling, 
‘did you break your promise?’’ 

“‘That I would never drive with any- 
one else through the ‘Shaded Pass?’ ” 

‘Did you?”’ he asked. 

‘*Never,’’ she vouched. 

‘‘T don’t believe you,’’ he answered 
her. 

“Well, you’ll feel better if you do,’’ 
and Peggie left Dick to go for her wraps. 
‘‘See about the cart, will you?’’ she said 
as she went toward the hall, ‘‘Dick,’’ 
she called from the stairs, ‘‘call up Mme. 
McRhea and tell her I’ll be in tomorrow 
—same time. Say I’m ill, or some- 
thing.’’ 

“Oh, the way of women!’ Dick 
called back as he went to the telephone. 


& 


Peggie left Dick down town and as 
she drove by the Ashworth’s on her way 
home. 

“Come home to lunch with me?’’ 
Peggie asked of Mary, as she came out 
to talk with her, 

“T’d like to, but I can’t, Peggie. 
Kate’s going to Louisville tomorrow, 
and everything’s upside down getting 
her ready.” 

‘Oh, I thought she was not going till 
the fifteenth.’’ 

‘*That’s what we all thought, but some- 
body or other is to give a big affair next 


Monday, and so my lady’s got to go.: 


She hasn’t even all her things ready, 
and I’m to send everything when they’re 
done.”’ 

“*You’ll be saved that trouble if Mme. 
McRhea has them. They won’t be done 
till Kate’s home again. I’m awfully 
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sorry you can’t come over. Come to- 
morrow then.”’ 

“All right, I will.” 

‘‘Hello, Mrs. ‘Dick,’’’ Kate called, 
coming down the steps. ‘‘I’ll say good- 
bye to you,’’ as she came to the car- 
riage, 

‘““Have a good time, said Peggie. 

**Thanks, I will. Louisville is a great 
place, Maude says. I know I'll have 
the time of my life.”’ 

Peggie drove home by herself and 
lunched with the children. 


& 


On Peggie’s next day at home Mr. 
Barclay called. It was an exceptionally 
pleasant afternoon, Peggie turned it 
into a sort of informal musical. Dorothy 
Stevens was there and she played, and 
Louise Hudson sang a duo with Mr. 
Remington. Miss Gehr gave parts from 
‘‘Mignon”’ with her usual brilliantly 
charming execution. Peggie even dared 
to think of making a match between her 
and Mr. Gilbert. When she was plan- 
ning it in her own mind she noticed Mr. 
Barclay. He was sitting a little apart 
from the others in a straight-backed 
chair. 

‘‘Too bad!” she said to herself, ‘‘and 
he looks so uncomfortable there, too. 
I wonder if his back hurts him. Why 
don’t he sit among the pillows!’’ She 
got up and went to him. 

“Come over here,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
have some pouchong.”’ 

‘‘Thank you,’’ and Mr, Barclay smiled 
at her graciously. 

‘**Do you know,” said Peggie, making 
sure he was comfortable without appar- 
ently seeming to do so, ‘‘that I’d no 
idea you were such a brainy man?”’ 

He was pleased. 

“Indeed,” he said banteringly, ‘is 
it possible?’”’ 

‘Oh, you need not joke,” Peggie 
went on. ‘“Dick’s told me all about 
you.” 

*“Mrs. Kendall, when you’ve known 
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that indescribable gentleman as long as 
I have, you won’t believe all he tells 
you.” 

Peggie laughed. 

‘*How will you have your tea—some 
lemon and sugar?”’ 

‘Yes, thank you.”’ 

“‘Oh,”’ Peggie continued confidently, 
“I’ve known Dick much longer than 
you have. Why, we used to run away 
from school together.”’ 

‘*How interesting. Tell me, was he 
ever thus?”’ 

“Yes, he doesn’t change. Did you 
used to run away from school, too?’’ 
Peggie said hastily. She felt very foolish 
for asking such a silly question. 

Mr. Barclay sipped the tea. 

‘“‘Not often,’’ he said, ‘‘I never had 
a sweetheart.”’ 

Peggie knew her looks belied her as 
she replied, trying to be coy, ‘‘I don’t 
believe you.’’ She added quickly, 
“Pardon me, please, I’m going to ask 
Mrs. Hudson to sing.”’ 

“‘Certainly,’’ he said. 

Mr. Remington came up just then 
and Peggie left them together. She 
breathed more easily by herself. 


II 


Peggie was tearing up photographs. 

**I suppose,” she said to Dick as he 
kissed her on leaving, ‘‘if these people 
knew I were tearing up their photos, 
they'd never forgive me. I know it’s 
heathenish, even heartless; but if there 
is one thing I hate more than another 
it’s a lot of old cardboards that no one 
would ever recognize. Of course I’d 
not destroy these.’’ She put her hand 
on a few in the corner of her desk 
drawer. ‘‘This is my death corner, and 
I couldn’t replace them.” It was rain- 
ing — fitting obsequies over the heads 
that Peggie was leading to the guillotine. 
In the midst of it all Kate Ashworth 
came in. 

“Oh!” said Peggie. 
you’re home.”’ 


“I’m so glad 
Then after greeting her 
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she took her by either shoulder and held 
her off. ‘‘Why,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘what 
is the matter? You are ill!” 

““Yes,’’ said Kate, ‘‘I’ve come to tell 
you about it.”’ 

‘‘Heavens!” said Peggie, ‘‘it’s not 
serious, I hope?” She was thinking in 
her own mind that it was, surely. 

‘“‘Come,”’ she said, “let us go in 
here.’’? She led the way to a little sit- 
ting room. 

‘*Are we quite alone?” Kate asked. 

‘*Ves,’’ said Peggie, ‘‘I’ll close the 
door. Now,’’ she said coming back, 
‘“‘what’s the matter?’ 

Kate was as white as death and her 
eyes were red and hollow looking. 
Never had Peggie seen such a dread- 
ful, awful change in anyone. 

‘**Tell me,’’ she said again. 
I can help you.”’ 

‘‘You are the only one who can,”’ and 
Kate grasped the arms of her chair 
tightly. ‘I couldn’t tell my father, and 
Mary could not understand; and I have 
no mother; and you, Mrs. ‘Dick,’ will 
have to help me.’’ She looked almost 
crazed. Peggie’s own mind was un- 
steady. 

“‘Surely,’’ she kept saying to herself, 
“surely, I am dreaming. It’s not Kate 
at all. Careless, self-willed, impulsive 
Kate!” and then she brought herself 
back suddenly. 

Kate was saying, “It’s the worst 
thing that could ever happen to a 
woman, 

““What?’’ said Peggie startled. 

“Yes, Mrs. ‘Dick,’ I’ve lost my own 
self-respect. 

**Oh,”’ said Peggie hysterically,‘‘that’s; 
not the worst thing, you know. It’s; 
worse to have others lose their respect: 
for you. In your own mind, to lose your: 
self-respect is worse, perhaps, but when: 
it’s only yourself, you can hide it, you: 
know.”’ 

‘That shall rest with you,’’ and Kate. 
stood by a center-table and rested on 
one hand. She looked straight across, 


‘“Maybe 
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at Peggie. Their eyes met. Kate’s 
were full of pleading hope. Peggie’s 
told of wild despair. Neither spoke for 
several seconds; then Kate said, still 
looking into Peggie’s eyes: ‘‘Yes, Mrs. 
‘Dick’—that’s it!’ 

‘‘What?”’ gasped Peggie. ‘‘I don’t 
understand.’’ She tried to speak care- 
lessly. ‘I don’t know at all what you 
mean. Tell me, please,’’ she said ex- 
citedly. 

‘“‘T have told you,’’ said Kate with the 
tears streaming down her face and drop- 
ping onto her own hand. “I have told 
you, and you refuse to comfort me. 
Good God, Mrs. ‘Dick’ — you have got 
to help me.” 

‘Heaven have mercy!”’ and Peggie 
came and took Kate in her arms. She 
drew her to a couch in the corner. 
‘“‘Help you!’’ she said, ‘‘of course I 
will help you.” 

She drew Kate to her, but Kate pushed 
her back. 


‘‘Let me tell it first—everything,’’ she 
sobbed. 

“T will listen,’’ said Peggie sympathe- 
tically. 

“Oh, I don’t know where to com- 
mence. It’s all like an awful nightmare. 


I don’t even remember clearly.’’ She 
spoke rapidly. ‘‘We were at the club 
for dinner—fourteen of us—and a Mrs. 
Lavender was my chaperon. She was 
as young as I. You see, I should never 
have taken anything. I’m not used to 
it; but when you’re out that way and 
everyone’s expecting you are used to 
that sort of thing and all, it’s hard to 
show yourself to be so unsophisticated. 
I don’t know all they had to drink; but 
Mr. Duval, whom we came with, was 
called away. His father was ill. Oh, if 
it had only been mine! And so, he 
asked one of the other men to look after 
me. Well, when we got ready to go, 
Mrs. Lavender said as we lived in 
opposite directions, and as Maude was 
going my way, she thought if I did not 
mind she would go with some of the 
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others. It was only an informal dinner 
and. it was not very late, you know, and 
we were all going on the car. Oh! Mrs. 
‘Dick’—why did I ever go?’’ and Kate 
sighed hopelessly. 

“Go on, dear,”’ said Peggie soothingly. 

“Well, fate surely was against me, for 
the cars were not running. The man 
with me suggested we walk up a way 
and meet it. I agreed. I thought the 
others directly behind us. Anyway, Mrs.’ 
‘Dick’, I was not responsible. Never 
before, you know, had I been to an 
affair of this sort. Seems Maude had 
not either, but a brother of a friend of 
hers belongs to that fast set, and some- 
one had invited her on his account. He 
was away—and they asked Maude on her 
friend’s account; and that’s how I got 
there. Mrs. Williams didn’t approve at 
all of our going, but because Maude was 
anxious to take me about, she consented. 

‘‘Well, as I said, we had walked away 
from them all, and the Alt House being 
only a short distance from where we 
were, he asked if I minded to walk there 
and he would order a cab. I agreed, 
thinking it best to get back as soon as 
possible. He was most courteous and 
we talked back and forth. Really, I 
don’t know what I said. You see, I’d 
never been about like this, and it had 
all gone tomy head. ‘Things were misty. 
I felt like my eyes were blinded. 

‘‘T remember as we came into the Alt 
House he said, ‘We could stay here all 
night.’ ‘Yes,’ I answered, ‘we could do 
much worse.’ I think that was the un- 
fortunate remark. He took me to a 
chair. ‘I’ll order the cab,’ he said. 

**When he disappeared down the cor- 
ridor and I did not feel the necessity to 
keep up a conversation, I got very stupid. 
I felt uncontrollably sleepy. When he 
came again he noticed it. 

“Come in here,’ he said, taking my 
arm and walking toward a cafe. ‘You’re 
tired. I will order something to revive 
you.’ 

“T followed stupidly, and I drank 
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what he gave me. I don’t know the rest 
at all, Mrs. ‘Dick.’ Everything was so 
hazy and then—all blank. Seemed to 
me we were standing in an elevator, and 
I leaned heavily against him for support. 
At any rate, when the next day came 
I found myself in a strange room. He 
had gone.”’ 

Peggie was stupefied. 

“Oh, my God!” she exclaimed, wip- 
ing her brow. 

‘*No one ever can know the anguish, 
the remorse, the tearing of my heart, the 
unutterable overwhelming that came 
over me,’’ Kate went on almost madly. 
“On a table, by a telephone, I found 
a half-smoked cigar and a note. Oh! 
the calm coldness of it!’’ she gasped. 
“He said he did not wish to disturb me, 
that I seemed to be sleeping restfully, 
and that he had an engagement, so he 
could not wait. He thought it would be 
wise to telephone Mrs. Williams that 
I had spent the night with one of the 
chaperons. Oh! Mrs. ‘Dick’—to think 
of it all! Well, it seemed that they had 
not even missed me. Maude came in 
and thought I had come before and gone 
to sleep, and she was not up yet when I 
telephoned.” 

**Yes,’’ said Peggie breathlessly. 

“*That’s about all,’’ Kate went on 
hopelessly. ‘‘I never met him again. 
You see, Maude did not go in that set. 
He is a married man,” she added bit- 
terly. ‘‘His wife is abroad with her 
mother.” 

“*My God!”’ said Peggie, then he can’t 
marry you?” 

“T should not marry him,”’ Kate said 
fiercely, ‘‘even if he begged me on his 
knees.” ; 

“But Kate,’’ and Peggie sprang to her 
feet. ‘“‘What—what will you do?’’ She 
turned to the window. ‘Oh, I know,” 
she said, grasping at a ray of hope, “you 
will marry Mr. Wallingford, of course.’’ 

Peggie went back and took Kate’s 
hand. “Oh, yes,” she went on ex- 
citedly, “of course, and you will—I 


ya 
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mean you can—’’ 

**Don’t,’’ said Kate, standing before 
her. ‘‘No; I’ll not do that, either. I 
told him before I left I would not marry 
him. I could not marry a man like 
him.”’ 

She went over to the table again. 
‘‘Mrs. ‘Dick,’’’ she said, turning 
abruptly, ‘‘I am not hunting a husband 
now; I am hunting a shelter.’’ 

‘Are you sure you’re not mistaken?” 
Peggie asked hopefully. 

‘*Ves,’’ Kate answered sadly; ‘‘I am 
sure of it.”’ 

‘And he does not know it?” she 
asked again. 

‘*No one knows but you and I.” 

Peggie saw the situation quickly. She 
came and stood beside Kate and put 
her arm about her. 

‘‘T will help you,”’ she said, “and ex- 
cept Dick, there will never a soul iri this 
wide world know anything. 

‘‘What will you do?’’ Kate asked. 

“We shall go away.’’ 

‘*Where?”’ 

‘‘We shall see,” and Peggie even 
smiled. ‘‘It’s not the awfulest thing, 
dear,’’ she said. ‘‘You were foolish, 
but you did not really fall. You will 
outlive it.” 

‘*Heaven spare me!”’ she said, turning 
to Peggie. ‘‘Pray that I may die.” 

“We shall leave on Monday,’’ 
Peggie reassuringly. 

Kate went home and Peggie watched 
her from the window. 

“Why was she ever born?’’ she said 
despairingly. 

When Dick came home that evening 
Peggie told him all about it. 

Dick took it harder than Peggie ex- 
pected. He paced the floor like a man 
gone mad. He demanded that justice 
should be done, and he vowed he would 
see to it that it was. Kate had always 
been like a little sister to him. It 
seemed he could not have it so. 

But Peggie persuaded Dick that there 
was no justice in things of this sort. 


said 
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They were beyond repair, There was 
nothing gained by trying for it. All 
they wished was to save Kate and there 
was only one way—to keep secret. 

“To think,’”’ said Peggie, ‘‘that gener- 
ous, loving, whole-souled Kate should 
come to this! Why, it seems the cruel- 
est, most unjust and unlikely thing in 
the whole wide world. That child 
wouldn’t harm anyone.” 

‘It was a bad. place to send her. 
And what are women coming to—’’ 
Dick went on—‘‘drinking in this man- 
ner? Oh, the beastly mask society 
travels under! Good God! There should 
be laws to prevent it.” 

‘“‘Poor Kate, she hated to appear ‘so 
unsophisticated,’ she said. Why, the 
child doesn’t even know what they gave 
her.”’ 

‘They are a bad lot there,”’ said Dick 
again. Then he added slowly, ‘What 
are we going to do?” 

‘‘We must take her away at once, of 
course.” 

“Oh, yes!” Dick had not thought of 
this. 

“T shall go over tomorrow,” Peggie 
continued, ‘‘and say I’ve developed a 
sort of insomnia —a nervous collapse, 
as it were, and that the doctor has ad- 
vised a sea voyage and several months 
in the south of France, if possible. 
There is a particular rest cure he advo- 
cates with a peculiar air that can only 
be gotten there.’’ 

‘How is that to benefit Kate?’’ Dick 
asked. ‘ 

‘When I tell Mary this and dilate 
on it extensively she will decide that if 
Kate could go too she would surely be 
helped. They can see,’’ said Peggie, 
“that Kate’s not well. She looks like 
a ghost.’ 

And it was just as Peggie had antici- 
pated. Mary was indeed greatly worried, 
and she begged Peggie to take Kate 
along. On the twenty-third of February 
they sailed. 

Peggie closed the house, and sent the 
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boys off to school, and Dick took a 
vacation. They took Kate to a retreat 
and gave out that she was a young 
widow. Peggie and Dick left her for 
short trips, and Kate’s letters home were 
full of new scenes and places, and of 
Peggie’s slow recovery and her own 
more rapid one. 

Kate’s child was born in September. 
It was a girl, and it was a fine healthy 
baby. 

When she was nearly three months 
old they left her, and Kate came home 
again with Mr. and Mrs. Kendal. Mary 
was delighted at Kate’s improved health. 
Her face was fuller again and her eyes 
were clear and bright. She looked the 
same old Kate, but Mr. Ashworth missed 
the careless happiness she used to have. 

‘It is because she is older,’’ Mary 
said to him one night when Kate was 
playing a plaintive melody on the guitar. 
“She can’t always be a child, you know. 
I think a little dignity becomes her.” 

‘*T suppose you are right,’’? Mr. Ash- 
worth answered her. Then he called: 
“Come here, Kate, and see your 
Daddy.”’ 

Kate sat on a low, straight chair be- 
side him, 

‘‘Daddy,”’ she said after a little, ‘‘tell 
me about my mother.”’ 

‘You are much like her, Kate,” he 
answered, “‘and she loved you dearly.’’ 
He patted her head soothingly. 

‘*T suppose she did, and if for no other 
reason —just because she was my 
mother.”’ 

**Ves,’’ he said again, ‘‘a girl’s mother 
is her strongest tie of sympathy.”’ 

**T think you’re right,’’ she said slowly, 
and they were both silent—then she 
added: ‘‘I never knew what it was to 
have a mother.” 

“Poor child!’’ he said caressingly. 
**No, you never did.”’ 


III 


Peggie was besieged with invitations 


and callers. Everyone was delighted to 
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have her home again. Even Mrs. Potter 
had said most sincerely that the whole 
place seemed to have lost interest while 
she was away. 

And so Peggie decided to give a musi- 
cal. 

Musicals were Peggie’s stronghold. 
She said to Dick that they were the most 
satisfactory sort of entertainment. 

“It gives every one an excuse for 
doing something, you know. It fur- 
nishes conversation and all that. No 
more trouble than a reception and ten 
times more enjoyment. People feel flat- 
tered. Those who perform are pleased 
to have been asked to do so; and those 
who look on feel honored to have been 
asked to come. Of course they are de- 
lighted. They ‘dote on music.’ It’s a 
dainty way to pay a compliment.” 

**Ves,’’ agreed Dick, ‘‘I used to feel 
that way when you used to ask me.”’ 

“Did you?”’ she said, ‘‘how funny!” 

And so it came that on Friday Peggie’s 


home was a scene of much gaiety. It 
was practically the first affair of the 
season, and there was a perceptible dis- 


play of new gowns and hats. Every- 
body came. Darrell Stevens brought 
his wife; Mrs. Smith was bringing out 
another niece. Louise Hudson and 
“*King’’ came late. She wore a new 
imported thing of real lace and delicate 
lavender-drab stuff. Peggie smiled 
knowingly at her when she came in. 
“‘King’’ was radiant. When Louise had 
sung and she and Peggie were standing 
together for a minute, she turned to 
Peggie and said: 

“IT miss Teddy Carr.”’ 

“So do I,’’ said Peggie. 

Mr. Vroom came up just then and 
Peggie left them to greet Mr. Barclay, 
who had only just come. 

“I’m so glad to see you,’’ Peggie said, 
extending her hand. ‘‘Dick said last 
night you were here. I was afraid you 
might not get my word.’’ 

“Thank you, I did—though I should 
have come anyway. ‘There was such an 
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influx of carriages into Washington 
street, that my curiosity should have 
brought me. The club’s_ deserted. 
Everyone must be here.’’ 

Peggie laughed. 

“‘Come and have some tea,’’ she said, 
“and what have you been doing lately?”’ 

They went together to where a group 
of men were gathered. ‘‘Miss Kate 
Ashworth’s making tea in here,’’ she 
said. As they came to them George 
Hardy was saying: 

“It is a pity, Miss Kate, you stayed 
away till after the tournament. It wasn’t 
half a tournament without you. I know 
several bets that had to be canceled.” 

Kate smiled sweetly. 

“T’ve not played in so long, I’ve 
’most forgotten how.”’ 

“Don’t you say that,” Mr. Hardy 
returned. ‘Then he added laughingly, 
‘*That becomes Miss Ashworth better. 
We won’t let you go back on us like 
that.’’ 

‘‘Here,’’ said Kate, ‘‘do drink this 
tea. I poured it hours ago.’’’ 

“You’re very kind.’”’ Then as he 
tasted it Mr. Hardy said again, ‘‘Yes, 
I taste the ice in it.” 

Everyone laughed. Kate _ said: 
‘*Please don’t be unkind to me.”’ 

‘‘Who’s unkind to you?’ Peggie 
asked just then. ‘‘Let me introduce 
Mr. Barclay,’’ and Peggie went the 
rounds, 

‘“*You’ve met Miss Kate,’’ she said. 

‘*Ves, I met Mr. Barclay a year ago,” 
Kate answered cordially. She reached 
over to shake hands. 

Soon Kate found herself alone with 
him. 

‘‘Were they teasing you?’’ he asked 
her. 

‘‘Oh, no, only joking. I used to be 
quite athletic, you know. Won a cup 
last year—but,’’ she added slowly, ‘‘I 
seem to have gotten over caring for 
things like that any more. I think I 
must be getting old.” 

He looked at her sympathetically. He 
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tead what they all had failed to—that 
Kate had a sorrow. 

‘‘We ourselves know best what we 
should do,’’ he said. 

Kate turned and looked at him. 

“Or what we should not have done.”’ 
Her heart gave a leap. ‘‘Oh, what have 
I said?’’ she thought to herself despair- 
ingly. 

But Mr. Barclay did not seem to have 
heard—-or at least to have understood, 
for he returned consolingly: 

‘‘We cannot put off what is foreor- 
dained.”’ 

‘‘Do you believe that?” she asked 
eagerly. 

““Yes,’”’ he said, looking at her, ‘‘I 
do.”” 

Mrs. 
Vroom 
general. 

‘‘Poor Kate!’’ Peggie said to Dick 
after dinner. ‘It will take years, and 
years, and then more years, before, — 
oh, it will take forever!’’ 

“Ves,’’ said Dick. ‘‘Kate is a woman 
with a past. Oh God, I wish I could 
kill him!’ 


Hudson came over with Mr. 
and the conversation became 


& 


When Peggie’s grandmother died her 
estate was divided between Peggie and 


a cousin. Now Peggie had word of the 
cousin’s death, and, being the nearest 
living relative, she found herself the 
recipient of another little fortune. She 
felt it necessary to attend the funeral, 
and so Peggie went back home. She 
was gone nearly three weeks, and on her 
return a couple of days later, while down 
town she met Kate Ashworth driving 
with Mr. Barclay. They were just going 
by Fowler’s, when Peggie came out. 
She had stopped there to have some 
flowers sent to the church. John had 
asked her to. They evidently had seen 
her go in, for they were waiting for her 
when she came outside. Peggie was 
surprised and she showed it. 

““You’re the very person we are look- 
ing for,’? Kate began. ‘‘Get in,” she 
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said, making room, ‘‘we’d like you to 
go with us.” 

‘Where? asked Peggie. 

“Come and you shall see. 

‘‘Why, I guess I can go,”’ said Peggie 
doubtfully, as she got in. 

‘“We will go out Madison, said Kate 
to Mr. Barclay as he tightened the reins. 

‘‘Now, said Kate, when they were 
fairly started, ‘‘we are going to drive to 
Thorneville and be married. 

Peggie looked around startled. 

‘‘Yes, Mrs. ‘Dick,’ why not?’ Kate 
asked. 

‘‘There is no reason, I suppose,’’ said 
Peggie quickly, ‘‘only do you think 
it quite kind? Your father will feel 
badly that you have not taken him into 
your confidence. He has always been 
a good father, Kate. I think you are 
not treating him with consideration.”’ 

Peggie -was almost beside herself. 
Beyond her surprise there was a secret 
fear that Kate was marrying this man 
to make a home for her child. She 
would induce him in some way to adopt 
her. Her heart went out to them both. 
Kate could not love him, she thought— 
a girl like Kate who was athletic and 
robust. How could she even have 
thought of it—and there he was, only 
an excuse for a man physically, ’though 
Peggie knew he had a noble character. 
She even thought that with his physical 
infirmity that Kate was cheating his soul. 
Peggie knew in her heart that Kate was 
as pure as gold, but—what would he 
think? 

“Well, Mrs. ‘Dick,’’’ Kate was say- 
ing. ‘‘It’s just this way: Warren and 
I have decided we will marry. Now, 
neither one of us cares to make a social 
affair of it. You know, people will talk 
just as much if we announce it one weck 
and marry the next, as if we marry and 
announce it all at once. Mary would 
never consent to let it go by without 
a large display, I know. And as for 
poor dear Dad, he will think it is all 
right if I tell him it is. Warren sails 
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in two weeks for Berlin, and we must 
make haste if I am to accompany him.”’ 

“T understand your feeling, Mrs. Ken- 
dall,’’ Mr. Barclay said deliberately, 
‘*but there is also a strong argument 
against it. We love one another;” he 
said, ‘‘and I know that Mr. and Miss 
Ashworth would hardly comprehend that 
on the part of their daughter and sister. 
I know they would say her to be impul- 
sive and erratic, even; but I know, too, 
what they do not know, and that is, that 
this child is not going to be regretful.’”’ 

He spoke with deep feeling and 
Peggie began to relent. She thought 
she understood him and that Kate had 
told him everything. 

“It is the inevitable,’’ she said to her- 
self; ‘‘I cannot stop them now.”’ 

It was a twelve-mile drive, and the 
afternoon was gone when they reached 
the place. They had no difficulty in 
finding a justice of the peace. He was 
an old man who asked few questions. 
Peggie’s presence seemed to reassure 
him. When they came to the house and 
Mr. Barclay left Kate and Peggie to in- 
quire, Peggie grasped Kate by the arm. 

‘*Look!’’ said she, ‘‘watch him go up 
the walk! Seehow crippled he is! See 
there—look how he goes up the steps. 
Oh!” said Peggie, ‘‘think calmly, Kate, 
think!’’ 

Kate turned to her. 

‘‘Leave go my arm!”’ she said fiercely. 
“‘T would be despicable to dare think of 
such a thing. You think, Peggie’’—Kate 
had never called her Peggie before— 
“what am I giving him? Whoam I that 
I should set myself even beside him?”’’ 

‘Then you have told him everything?” 
she asked almost gladly. 

“‘No,”’ said Kate, ‘“‘I have told him 
nothing.”’ 

‘*You will never tell, then?” 

‘*Yes, when it is over. Iam going to 
bring her back with us.” 

“Oh, Kate,” said Peggie, 
breathlessly. 
understand.” 


almost 
**You cannot make him 
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Mr. Barclay was coming back to them. 

**Oh, Kate,” she said despairingly. 

Kate saw the grief in Peggie’s eyes. 
**Never fear,’’ she said calmly. “I 
think Ican. At least, I shall try.” 

Peggie was thinking in her own mind, 
“It would have been better if the child 
had died.” 

& 

They all went inside together and it 
was almost dark when they came out 
again. Mr. Barclay and Kate were to 
take a train that came through about 
midnight and Peggie was going to drive 
back alone. 

“‘Give us your blessing, Mrs. Ken- 
dall?’’ he asked smiling. 

She took Kate in her arms and kissed 
her. To Mr. Barclay she gave her hand. 
‘‘There is something about ‘the peace 
that passeth all understanding’—may it 
be with you both,’’ Peggie said. 

‘“‘I understand you,” he said, looking 
into her eyes. ‘‘I will be good to her.”’ 

The eyes of all were moistened. Peg- 
gie got into the carriage and started 
home. It was quite dark now and 
Peggie felt her nerve weakening. As 
she came to-the outskirts of the village 
she heard a dog bark. How it startled 
her! Her mind was a chaos of every- 
thing. 

She told Dick afterward that the drive 
home was indescribable. Dick had been 
waiting for some time for her. He had 
put the boys to bed and had told them 
their mother had telephoned them good- 
night. Someone was ill. She would 
be late. And then Dick walked up and 
down the side piazza for an hour and a 
half. At last he heard the carriage com- 
ing up the drive. Peggie fairly fell into 
his arms. 

‘**Tell Mason to put them up here for 
the night. I don’t know where they 
belong.”’ 

‘“‘All right,’ said Dick, leading her 
inside. 

Peggie dropped limply into the first 
chair. 
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‘Here, drink this,’ he said. 

‘“‘Thank you, and now,” said Peggie, 
‘“‘telephone to the Ashworths that Kate 
is with me and will stay here tonight.”’ 

“Oh,’’ said Dick, wonderingly. 

‘‘She’s all right,’’ Peggie continued, 
‘‘tell them.”’ 

When Dick came back Peggie had 
gone upstairs. He followed her there. 
She had thrown herself on the bed and 
was weeping and sobbing. 

‘‘Poor child!’’ said Dick, sitting down 
beside her, as he smoothed her hair and 
wiped the tears from her cheeks. ‘‘Poor 
child—something’s been too much for 
you.” 

Peggie wept on. 

“‘Ves,’”’ she said, ‘‘it was a straw too 
much.” She reached for Dick’s hand. 

‘‘Nobody ever called me a child 
before,’’ she said, putting his fingers 
to her lips. ‘‘It seems I’ve always been 
grown up—that I have always been a 
woman.” 

‘‘There,” said Dick, sympathetically, 
‘you are my dear child.”’ 

Then after a little Peggie sat up and 
told him everything that had happened. 

‘‘T meant to tell you,” he said, ‘‘that 
Barclay has been very attentive to Kate 
lately.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Peggie, ‘“‘I hope God 
will be good to them. He has always 
been so good to me,’’ and she drew 
Dick to her and kissed him. 


& 


In the morning Peggie went to the 
Ashworth’s and told Kate’s story. At 
first it was received with great concern, 
but like everything else that can’t be 
helped, it became less and less disap- 
proved, until at last it seemed the very 
best thing after all. Mary’s great regret 
was the lost opportunity for a beautiful 
wedding. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Mr. Ashworth good- 
naturedly, ‘‘we shall not overlook that 
when you step off, Mary.” 

They all laughed, and Mary went 
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home to lunch with Peggie. That after- 
noon they went to Lyon’s to order the 
announcement cards. 


IV 


It was not until a year from that 
Spring that Mr. and Mrs. Barclay came 
home again. Mary came up after 
Peggie the next morning. 

“Do come over,” she said excitedly, 
‘and see what Kate’s brought back with 
her. But I must tell you,” she went on 
—‘‘It’s a little girl about two years old. 
Kate found her somewhere on their 
travels, and nothing would do but she 
must have her—think of it! and so War- 
ren adopted her. They don’t know a 
thing about her family, but she is bound 
to be all right. She’s just too dear and 
cute for anything—and really, Peggie, 
Kate could easily pass her off as her 
own! She’s just the image of Kate.’’ 

‘‘How extraordinary!’’ said Peggie. 
“I’m dying to see her—wait, I will get 
my hat and come right along.” 

‘“‘She calls me ‘Aunt Mary’”’ said 
Mary eagerly as they came down the 
steps. ‘‘And father, ‘Grandda’.’ Kate 
taught her, you know; and she is so 
sweet, so beautiful, so lovely.’’ 

There were tears in Peggie’s eyes. 
Mary looked at her. , 

‘‘That’s just the way I feel,’’ she said, 
taking out her handkerchief. ‘‘And to 
think that that sweet little baby might 
have grown up away off in a srtange 
land and Kate might never have found 
her!’’ 

“*Ves,’’ said Peggie, ‘‘I know it.’’ 


& 


They were all in the living room and 
Peggie followed Kate upstairs. Once 
in her room, Kate turned and looked at 
Peggie. She came over to her and 
rested either hand on Peggie’s shoul- 
ders. 

‘*He says you are a true, noble woman, 
Peggie.”’ 

Peggie’s eyes welled again. 


’ 
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‘‘He is one in ten thousand,’’ Peggie 
said quietly. 

‘ Yes,’’ answered Kate, ‘‘there is a 
another beatitude—‘ Blessed are the pure 
in heart; the peace-makers; they which 
do hunger and thirst after righteousness; 
and they that mourn’; but above all— 


POET- 


everything else—blessed is a noble, 
broad-minded man.”’ 

Peggie leaned forward and kissed her. 
Both women felt the benediction in 
their hearts as Peggie whispered 
softly: 

**Amen,” 


LORE 


(One of Edwin Markham’s finest and most widely quoted lyrics) 


HE poet is forever young 
And speaks the one immortal tongue. 
To him the wonder never dies, 
For youth is looking through his eyes. 
Pale listener at the heart of things, 
He hears the voices and the wings; 
He hears the skylark overhead — 
Hears the far footfalls of the dead. 


When the swift Muses seize their child, 
Then God has gladness rich and wild ; 

For when the bard is caught and hurled, 

A splendor breaks across the world. 

His song distils a saving power 

From foot-worn stone, from wayside flower. 


He knows the gospel of the trees, 

The whispered message of the seas; 
Finds in some beetle on the road 

A power to lift the human load ; 

Sees, in some dead leaf dried and curled, 
The deeper meaning of the world; 

Hears through the roar of mortal things 
The Gods’ immortal whisperings ; 

Sees the world wonder rise and fall, 

And knows that Beauty made it all. 


He walks the circle of the sun, 

And sees the bright Powers laugh and run. 
He feeis the motion of the sphere, 

And builds his song in sacred fear. 

He finds the faithful witness hid 

In poppy-head and Pyramid ; 

The Godless Heaven or the Pit— 

And shakes the music out of it. - 
All things yield up their souls to him 


From dateless dust to seraphim. 


j 
I 
| 
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A NEW CLASS 


IN THE SOUTH 


By LUCY SEMMES ORRICK 


CANTON, 


EW conditions have developed a new 

order of things in the South. A 
new class is making itself felt. The 
overseers, small farmers, backwoods- 
men, have become active, moving, spirit- 
ful men. The war that united the old 
South and left such scars on the aristoc- 
racy, but leveled the old barriers. The 
poor wayfarers who had rested so long 
under the powerful wing of the land- 
holders, some listlessly indifferent, others 
suffering with their country, mounted 
the wall, and the prospect before them 
gave them new views. The old ideals 
called to them and they were men 
enough to answer. Flushed with a 


strange new vigor, a brief space sufficed 
in which to gauge the possibilities before 


them, and they set out to do. 
then they have traveled far. 
Where once the old planter sat in 
state, his then poverty-stricken neighbor 
now too often rules in deep content, hug- 
ging the joy of possessing the broad 
acres that seemed in ’60 as far beyond 
his grasp as the nebulous milky way 
from ours. The strife which placed the 
overseer in temporarily absolute charge 
of the plantation, stripped the master, 
whose beloved home, or what was left of 
it, went into the hands of the manager 
for services rendered during the war. 
By right of such title one sits in the 
halls of an old war governor, his ‘‘over- 
lord,’’ while the governor’s children are 
scattered far and wide, some mere boys, 
long since dead on the field of battle, 
some rich, some poor, but none able to 
buy from the present owner the home of 
his fathers. Here and there the sons of 
the old planters do still hold the property 
of theiy ancestors, and maybe a cluster 
of plantations down in the Mississippi 
bottoms; but the overseer, the small 
farmer, to whom the power and domin- 


Since 
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ion of the planter was the acme of 
earthly desire, now tastes the bliss of 
possession, alas, without the right of 
birth; but he has power, power over 
lands. and men, and sweet indeed it is 
to those who have felt the governing 
hand. 

These are the men who have awak- 
ened, Surprising as it may seem, con- 
sidering their presumed lack of ambi- 
tion, they are forging ahead, prepared 
for the opening by the toil and privation 
that evolve of necessity the endurance, 
energy, foresight which are the bases of 
commercial power in the man of the 
North; and to this equipment is added 
a strength-giving idealism and high pur- 
pose which was born with their oppor- 
tunity of ’65. Weare not dealing with 
those in whom hatred of class is an in- 
stinct, for they are not the constructive, 
elements in a new civilization. Instead 
of any vulgar rejoicing in the tragedy 
that has been their making, these new 
men with eager willingness recognize, 
accept and proudly uphold the old type 
of Southern planter as the highest stand- 
ard ofaman. With the old conceptions 
of patriotism, they set out to help renew 
the life of the land which is to every 
Southerner as France is to the French- 
man and as Japan is to the Japanese. 

Where it has fallen to one of these 
new Southerners to tread as owner the 
spacious drawing room of the planter, it 
also falls to him as if through the impera- 
tive direction of the old regime to obey 
to the utmost his conception of ‘‘noblesse 
oblige.’’ Under this influence he gathers 
about him the relics of the old days; he 
seeks them out and buys them in against 
aliéns—some might think with the spirit 
of the new rich that seeks to veneer itself 
with a worth that belongs to another; 
but in the generality of cases this is 
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not so. 
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THE OLD SOUTHERN PLANTER 


It is the spirit of ‘‘noblesse 


oblige’’ working in these memory- 
haunted places, which, once robbed of 
their rightful owners, become suddenly 
mournful, spent and lifeless, that stirs 
the new masters with a passionate, South- 
loving determination to revivify it all. 
In the new position they would, to the 
best of their ability, perpetuate in them- 
selves and their children the characteris- 
tics of the stately old planter who will 
always be, in the South and far beyond 
it, the standard of high honor, courtly 
manners, generosity and contempt for 
money. 

Side by side, it might be said, with 
the sons of the planters these men are 
working. But neither forgets the past. 
With the inborn understanding of the 
things that are great, the one with manli- 
ness accepts defeat, the other, with the 
daily example of the splendid acceptance 
beside him, with equal manliness ac. 
cords to the fullest that real considera- 
tion which is the essence of perfect sym- 
pathy. 

These people of the hills, the clay- 
banks, the poor farms, are giving their 
sons and daughters all the purchasable 
advantages that a planter gave or gives 
to his children; they are sending them 
into colleges, fields of medicine, minis- 
try, politics, urging them into business, 
toward success, and eventually they will 
reach it. : 

While not all of these men are of that 
fiber that disdains political trickery or 
anything that is little or base; while 
hardened by contact with the rugged 
side of life, or inheritors of shrewdness 
thus generated till able to meet the cold, 
‘‘tough-hided’’ business methods of the 
day with methods of equal toughness, 
still they are fearless, independent men, 
less polished, less cultured and easy of 
manner than the sons of the old regime, 
but in many things true to the cuore. 
For the men of the South of whatever 
class and however faultily inclined, have 
as a body four great requisities of a gen- 
tleman—fearlessness, honor of woimcn, 
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A NEW CLASS 


honor of age, and honor of honor itself. 

It is in this new force that the old 
owners of the soil find a great power 
toward the upbuilding of the South. 
The two are working for the same end. 
So, harmoniously, they move on to- 
gether, opening up the wealth of the 
country, renewing the life of the land, 
dividing up the great cotton, sugar and 
rice fields under capable negroes, inject- 
ing new vigor into the management of 
things. Through them the vast timber 
lands of rare woods are sending out sup- 
plies to the Union and foreign countries. 
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song of progress, or it may be that in 
the deepest recesses of his heart a shad- 
owy regret is lurking for that broader, 
freer side of life his people will never 
know again. But, however bereft he 
may be, however burdened personally 
by the debts that can never be paid, his 
pride in and love of his land, his pleas- 
ure in its growing prosperity predomi- 
nates over all. 

While the sons of the humbler workers 
may be happy, even enthusiastic in their 
present unexpected exaltation, while they 
may believe in their country, and may 
love it, there is much to come before 
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Iron and coal mines, riches of vegetable 
products, fisheries, oyster beds,and game 
are developing under the double, touch. 
Factories, mills and foundries are hum- 
ming, back from the towns. The South 
has awakened from her long, grief- 
softening sleep, but as the planter’s 
son gazes over what was once a private 
domain—the splendid stretches of forest 
land, noble spaces, distances and still- 
nesses of nature thus disturbed, upon the 
forces that are pressing in upon his 
home, his kingdom, who can tell what 
thoughts are surging in his mind? It 
may be they are singing the exultant 
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they can taste the deep-seated joy that 
animates the old class in the future of 
the South. With the combined strength 
and purpose of thesé two classes, with 
all the gifts that Providence has lavished 
on the men of the Gulf and Atlantic 
states and on their country, who can 
doubt that out of the old regime and 
the new, devoted not to the lust for gold, 
but to the enriching, beautifying and 
developing of the South for the love of 
the South, must come such inevitable 
results in men and wealth and power as 
shall merit again the absorbed eye of all 
the world. 





THE WITCH-CROW AND BARNEY BYLOW 


A MODERN FAIRY TALE FOR OUR BOYS AND GIRLS 


By JAMES BALL NAYLOR 


MALTA, 


( Publication of this story was begun in January) 


wis 


ARNEY left the livery-barn quite 
early next morning — urgently pro- 
pelled by a hostler with a piece of strap 
in his hand. Heavy-eyed and but half 
awake, the lad hardly realized what was 
happening till he was out in the alley 
and alone. Then of a sudden he be- 
caine conscious of the smarts occasioned 
by the playing of the strap about his bare 
legs, and he stooped and feelingly rubbed 
his injured members. 

‘“‘There’s lots of mean people in 
a city, I guess,’’ he grumbled, fetching 
a yawn and shivering as the damp of'the 
gray morning penetrated his scant attire. 
‘‘What was the use of that fellow using 
a strap on me? I wasn’t hurting any- 
thing, sleeping on that bundle of straw. 
It seems that I’m going to have a tough 
time of it, sure enough.” 

He thrust his hands deep into his 
pockets and sauntered out upon the 
street. Few people were abroad, but the 
trolley cars were running, factory whis- 
tles were screeching —the hive of in- 
dustry was beginning to buzz. Barney 
again shivered, hunched his shoulders 
and went pattering along the thorough- 
fare, no destination in mind, no object 
in view. His limbs were stiff and sore; 
his feet were tender; every muscle in his 
body ached. His stomach was afflicted 
with a gnawing emptiness, but the 
thought of sweetmeats was nauseating. 

‘IT need a warm breakfast,’’ he deter- 
mined; ‘‘I haven’t had anything warm 
to eat since I left home. But how am 
I going to get it? Well, I’ll have to 
depend upon myself, I reckon; nobody 
else’ll help me, that’s sure. I'll just 
have to make the best of my one-sided 
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bargain with old White Feather; but it 
looks to me like it was going to be 
a mighty poor best.’’ 

His aimless footsteps brought him to 
a cheap restaurant with an obscure, nar- 
row entrance. He stooped and peeped 
into the dusky interior. A rough-look- 
ing man jostled past him, strode through 
the doorway, and seated himself at one 
of the small tables. Barney quickly and 
quietly followed the man and took a seat 
at the same table. 

A waiter came forward to take their 
orders. 

‘‘What will you have this morning, Mr. 
Gross?’’ he asked, addressing the man 
at the table. 

‘‘Hot rolls, fried potatoes, and a cup 
of coffee,’’ Mr. Gross replied. 

“T’ll take the same,’’ Barney volun- 
teered. 

“‘This boy with you, Mr. Gross?’’ the 
waiter questioned, nodding toward Bar- 
ney. 

‘‘No,”’ Mr. Gross grunted laconically, 
his eyes fixed upon the tablecloth, upon 
which he was drawing geometric de- 
signs with his thumbnail. 

The waiter gave Barney a searching 
look of suspicion, evidently questioning 
the lad’s ability to pay, then turned and 
retreated to the rear. Barney was gravely 
concerned as to the outcome of his rash 
venture, but he kept his seat and was 
duly alert for what ill might threaten 
him. However, the waiter filled the two 
orders and made no further remarks. 

Barney and his companion, the morose 
Mr. Gross, ate in silence. Though there 
was a sense of dread, of impending mis- 
adventure weighing upon him, the boy 
enjoyed his meal. The waiter again 
came to the table and dropped a small 
ticket at each plate. Barney had eaten 
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at a restaurant once before, in company 
with his father, so now he knew the pur- 
pose of the bit of pink pasteboard. 
«Twenty-five cents,”” he mumbled, his 
mouth full of food. ‘I s’pect they’ll get 
tired of waiting while I count out that 
many pennies, one at a time, but they’ll 
have to wait—or do without their pay.” 
He glanced across the table at his 
companion’s ticket; it was marked 


$6 30¢,"” 
‘“‘T don’t understand this thing,” the 


boy mused; ‘‘we both got the same.” 
Mr. Gross arose from the table, picked 
up the ticket and approached the 
cashier’s desk; Barney followed him. 
Mr. Gross and the cashier got into an 
altercation — the former claiming that 
his ticket called for five cents more than 
his breakfast amounted to, and the lat- 
ter maintaining that he had nothing to 
do with that —and the waiter was called 
up to adjust matters. The delay thus 


occasioned enabled Barney to pile upon 
the desk the twenty-five pennies needful 


to settle his bill. 

The cashier picked up the boy’s ticket, 
glanced at the pile of pennies, and de- 
inanded sharply: 

‘‘Where did you get those?”’ 

‘‘In my pocket,’’ Barney answered in- 
nocently. 

“Don’t get gay, now!” the cashier 
snapped. 

“Well, I did get them in my pocket— 
or out of my pocket—I don’t know 
which I ought to say.”’ 

And Barney grinned good-naturedly ; 
his breakfast had dispelled his gloomy 
thoughts and forebodings. 

The cashier eyed him keenly for a 
moment; then he said: 

‘‘Where did you get those pennies, 
before you got them in your pocket?” 

“*T didn’t get them anywhere,”’ Barney 
replied. 

“Oh, come off!’’ sneered the cashier. 

“TI didn’t,’’ the lad insisted. 

“Why, you put them into your pocket, 
didn’t you?” 


‘“SNo, sir.” 

“You didn’t?’’—in great surprise. 

**No, sir; I didn’t.” 

‘Well, if you didn’t, who did?’’ 

“T don’t know.” 

**You don’t know?”’ 

Barney shook his head, and added in 
words: ‘‘I don’t know how they got into 
my pocket—I don’t know whether any- 
body put them in there.”’ 

The cashier gasped and stared. It 
was evident he considered the boy a glib 
but unreasoning young liar. 

‘*Well, we have no use for the pen- 
nies,” he remarked at last. 

**Tt’s all the money I’ve got,’’ Barney 
returned. ; 

The cashier irritably raked the pennies 
into his palm and dropped them into the 
till. Then he said: 

‘“‘Now you get out of here, and stay 
out. There’s been a number of tills 
tapped and slot-machines broken open 
lately, and the lot of pennies you have 
and the crooked tale ycu tell makes me 
suspicious of you. Don’t you come in 
here any more.”’ 

Barney did not tarry to attempt to 
clear himself of the unjust imputation; 
he was glad enough to escape without 
further parley, knowing well he could 
make no explanation that would be 
believed. 

‘This thing’s going to get me into 
a peck of trouble—I can see that,’’ he 
muttered as he shuffled along the street. 
‘*But what else can I do? I’d hunt for 
work—yes, I would!—if it would do any 
good. But what use would it be to work 
and get nothing for it? The money 
would melt right out of my fingers. Oh, 
I wish I could go to work and earn 
money! I know I could find a job in 
a big place like this. But there’s no 
use to wish—no use to think about work. 
All I can do is to do as I am doing, even 
if they put me in jail for it. Wouldn’t 
I like to wring old White Feather’s neck! 
And I’ve got to have some new clothes 
pretty soon—a new hat, anyhow; this 
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old thing’s about ready to drop to pieces. 
Well, I might as well go and try to buy 
one right now; waiting won’t make the 
job any easier.”’ 

Seeing a number of cheap wool hats 
displayed in front of a store, he stopped 
and inquired the price. 

“Fifty cents apiece,’’ snapped the 
young salesman, who stood upon the 
step twirling the brush with which he 
had been dusting the articles displayed. 

Barney doffed his own dilapidated 
headgear and tried on one hat after an- 
other. 

‘Those are for men,’”’ the salesman 
explained; “‘you won’t find one to fit 
you. Come inside and I’ll sell you 


” 


a good one—a boy’s hat.’’ 
‘‘For how much?” Barney inquired. 
**One dollar.” 
**Too much,” 
himself. 
And he continued to try and retry the 
The thought of having 


Barney whispered to 


hats before him. 
to fish one hundred separate coins from 
his pocket, with the eye of the salesman 
fixed upon him, was dreadful. 

Presently the little fellow selected a 
hat he thought would do, although it 
rested snugly upon his ears when he put 
it on, and said: ‘‘I’ll take this one.”’ 

The salesman smiled pityingly, but he 
took the hat from the boy’s hand and 
retreated to the interior. Barney fol- 
lowed, and while the salesman was wrap- 
ping up the article, the boy industriously 
and rapidly counted out the pennies 
necessary to the purchase. 

‘*There you are,’’ remarked the sales- 
man, pushing the package toward the 
purchaser. 

“And there’s your money,’’ Barney 
returned, pointing toward the pile of 
brazen coins. 

‘*‘Whew!’’ whistled the salesman, his 
eyes very wide. ‘‘All in pennies, eh? 
Say, young man! Where—where—”’ 

And he stopped speaking and stared 
hard at the urchin. Barney caught up 
his purchase and made for the door. 
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‘“‘Hold on—wait a moment!’’ the 
salesman cried. 

But Barney slid out the door, and as 
he crossed the street the heard the sales- 
man excitedly calling and _ shouting 
someone’s name. 

The lad was so pleased, so elated, over 
his first attempt to obtain new wearing 
apparel that a spirit of foolhardiness 
seized him; and immediately he deter- 
mined upon a second venture. 

A short distance from the scene of his 
first triumph, he entered another shop 
and asked for a shirt. Here a pretty 
young woman waited upon him. Barney 
did not know the size of the garment he 
required, but the pretty young woman 
thought she knew — after carefully look- 
ing him over—and began searching for 
it. Barney industriously plied his nim- 
ble fingers, and just as the saleswoman 
shoved the wrapped article toward him, 
he laid the last penny requisite upon the 
counter. 

Then a startling thing happened. The 
young woman took a hasty look at the 
pile of pennies and, raising her voice 
to a shrill screech, called: 

‘‘Here’s one of them now, Mr. Bris- 
tow! Come this way—quick!”’ 

Barney heard quick fcotsteps and saw 
several men approaching from the rear 
of the room. He snatched up his pur- 
chases, tucked one under each arm, and 
made rapidly for the open air. 

“Stop him!’’ shrieked the young 
woman. 

‘‘Head him off!’’ cried the men. 

Out the door and down the street sped 
Barney, a half-dozen persons in pursuit, 
all shouting and gesticulating. A num- 
ber of other shopkeepers and clerks 
joined in the chase; a dog ran out of an 
alley and, nipping at the boy’s heels, 
barked vociferously. 

‘Stop thief! Stop thief!’’ yelled the 
growing crowd. 

A cabman pulled his vehicle across 
the street to obstruct the fugitive’s flight, 
but Barney made a detour and was still 
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far ahead of his pursuers. 
‘“‘Stop the till-tapper! Stop the penny- 
thief!’ > 

A tall policeman barred the lad’s 
path, swinging his club and command- 
ing: ‘‘Halt! Stop! Stop!” 

But Barney slid under the upraised 
arm of the officer, wriggled free from the 
detaining hand that fell upon his shoul- 
der, and shot into a shadowy passage 
between two tall buildings. This led 
him into a big warehouse. Among 
boxes, barrels and crates he threaded 
his way and emerged upon another 
street. This he crossed, dashed through 
another alley, and came out upon 
a quiet thoroughfare where but few peo- 
ple were in sight. All.sounds of pursuit 
had died out, but on and on he went, 
slowing his pace to avoid attracting 
undue attention. And he did not stop 
until he reached the suburbs, a region 
of vacant lots and tall board fences. 

Here he sought out an obscure spot, 
cast himself down in the grateful shade 
of a gnarled old apple tree and quickly 
fell asleep, completely worn out with his 
morning’s adventures. 

He awoke with the late afternoon sun 
shining full in his face. Slowly he got 
upon his feet, and stretched his limbs 
and. yawned. In an adjacent grove of 
oak trees a flock of crows were raising 
a clamorous hubbub and flitting from 
one perch to another. Presently a great 
owl emerged from the green of the bit of 
woodland, in slow and dignified retreat 
from its tormentors, who were swarming 
in its wake, cawing uproariously. Lead- 
ing the band of black marauders was the 
white-feather crow! 

‘‘White Feather! White Feather!’’ 
Barney screamed lustily, forgetting in 
his excitement his need to remain unob- 
served, his danger from those who were 
on the outlook for him. 

The white-feather crow left the flock 
following the owl, circled a few times 
high above Barney’s head, and alighted 
upon the topmost bough of the old apple 


tree. There it sat, stretching its neck 
and impudently peering down at the boy. 

‘*White Feather—you mean old thing!’’ 
Barney cried, provoked by the crow’s 
cool insolence. 

The uncanny bird opened wide its 
mouth, blinked and gurgled, and rolled 
its head from side to side, like a person 
in a spasm of silent laughter. 

‘‘Well, you are mean!’’ Barney sput- 
tered angrily. ‘‘You ought to be 
ashamed, too, playing such a low-down 
trick upon a poor, innocent boy that 
never harmed you!”’ 

The white-feather fowl fluttered its 
plumage, beat its side with its wings, 
rolled its eyes, and croaked: 

‘‘Haw, haw, haw! Pshaw! Phsaw! 
Bawrney Bylaw!” 

‘Oh, you can laugh—I don’t care!” 
Barney whined, almost in tears. ‘‘But 
I’ll bet you wouldn’t laugh, if somebody 
had played such a trick on you—had got 
you in such a fix. I’ll bet you wouldn’t 
think it much fun to be chased and 
yelled at and called a thief.” 

The bird bobbed, cocked its head, and 
winked impertinently. 

‘Haw, haw, haw!” it chuckled. ‘‘Law, 
law! Bawrney Bylaw!’ 

Perhaps it was thinking it had been 
chased and called a thief many a time; 
that every member of its family, almost, 
had been served in like manner. At 
any rate, it appeared to take a keen de- 
light in the boy’s tale of discomfiture. 

‘‘Well, I want you to get me out of 
this fix!’’ Barney cried pettishly. 

‘¢Haw, haw, haw!’’ the eccentric crow 
cawed delightedly. ‘‘Naw! Naw! Bawr- 
ney Bylaw!” 

It laughed till it tumbled from its 
perch, and turned a summersault in 
mid-air. But it caught itself before strik- 
ing the ground, and set off after its com- 
panions who were mere specks on the 
smoky horizon. 

Barney sighed dolefully as he watched 
its departure. When it was out of sight, 
he picked up his bundles and made his 
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way to a brook that ran through the bit 
of woodland near-by. There he stripped 
and took a bath in a clear pool. Then 
he cast aside his old hat and shirt and 
donned the new ones he had had so 
much trouble in purchasing, and set out 
to return to the heart of the city, choos- 
ing the less frequented streets to avoid 


observation. 
VI 


At eight o’clock that evening Barney 
found himself down at the water front of 
the city— weary, hunted and hungry. 
Before him was the river and the ship- 
ping; behind him the great town throb- 
bing with life and restlessness; and 
around him a chaos of moving vans, 
trucks and drays. At the wharves and 
docks lay great steamers loading and un- 
loading—floating monsters with big black 
horns and dragon-like eyes, the one red 
and the other green—and out in mid- 
stream, a part of the enveloping gloom, 
were tugs and ferries,—other monsters— 
puffing, screeching and churning the 
inky water into sooty foam. A rampart 
of gloomy warehouses, tall and somber, 
guarded the shore, and huddled at its 
base were cheap shops and low saloons. 

Barney stood under a swinging, crack- 
ling arc-light and viewed the scene, 
shivering with nervousness, his ears filled 
with the din of it all, his heart filled with 
dread of he knew not what. Heavy 
vehicles screaked and rumbled; drivers 
whipped and swore. Steamboat mates 
stormed and cursed, and strings of 
colored deckhands crooned eerie sing- 
songs as they streamed along stages and 
gang-planks. Donkey-engines chugged 
and snorted; ropes and pulleys creaked 
and rattled; boxes, barrels and bales 
thumped and bumped, as they dropped 
upon oaken decks or shot swiftly into the 
yawning holds of great vessels. 

Down on one corner of a dock, in the 
full beam of a steamer’s searchlight, but 
out of the way of rolling trucks and shuf- 
fling roustabouts, a small group of street 
gamins were shaking pennies and laugh- 
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ing and chattering like a bunch of black- 
birds. Barney was hungering for boyish 
companionship, starving for boyish fel- 
lowship; and now he threw discretion 
to the winds, forgot that he was a hunted 
fugitive, and sauntered down and joined 
the group of urchins. 

‘*Hello, Rube!’’ one of them cried 
gaily, backing out of the game and mak- 
ing a bow of mock humility to Barney. 
**Glad to see you. W’en did you get in, 
Rube?” 

“‘My name isn’t Rube,” Barney re- 
plied quietly, looking over his ques- 
tioner’s bowed head at the boys hunker- 
ing upon the dock. 

‘“‘Aw, yes it is,’’ the street Arab 
laughed, drawing himself erect. ‘‘All 
guys w’at comes from de country is 
Rubes. Come up to de city to make 
y’r fortune, I s’pose-—all hayseeds does. 
Well, here’s y’r show,”’ striking an atti- 
tude and pointing at his kneeling com- 
panions. ‘*‘You can make ’r lose a for- 
tune dere in a very few minutes, as I 
know to me sorrow. Dey cleaned me 
out o’ nineteen cents in no time; I’s 
bankrupt, an’ got to start life all over 
again. Ain’t you sorry fer me, Rube?’’ 

And the grimy-faced lad sniffled, wiped 
the back of his hand across his eyes, and 
made a pretense of weeping. 

‘But I tell you my name isn’t Rube,”’ 
Barney returned, ignoring the other’s 
plea for sympathy; it’s Barney—-Barney 
Bylow.” 

‘‘Aw, dat’s all right—all right!’’ the 
gamin chuckled. ‘‘It’s a good Irish 
name, too. Me name’s Mickey Marvel, 
an’ I’s as Irish as de ol’ sod itself. 
Shake.”’ 

The two shook hands and Mickey 
continued: 

‘‘Want to take a hand?”’ with a jerk of . 
his thumb indicating the game in pro- 
gress. ‘‘It’s great fun, an’ maybe you'll 
win a pile.”’ 

“It’s gambling, isn’t it?’’ Barney ob- 
jected. ‘‘I don’t want to gamble.” 

Those in the game overheard the 
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country boy’s remark, and _ tittered 
amusedly, but did not stop playing. 

“Naw, ‘tain’t gamblin’,’”’ Mickey has- 
teed to explain; ‘‘it’s jes shakin’ pen- 
nies. Shootin’ craps is gamblin’. Got 
any pennies—want to try it?” 

Barney slowly shook his head. 

“It wouldn’t do me any good,’ he 
remarked. 

‘*Wouldn’t do you any good?” Mickey 
exclaimed incredulously. ‘‘W’y, you 
might win—might win a lot.” 

‘It wouldn’t do me any more good to 
win than to lose,’’ Barney returned in 
a tone of deep dejection. 

‘‘Listen to dat, fellers!’’ Mickey cried, 
turning to his companions. ‘‘Here’s a 
guy w’at says it wouldn’t do him no 
good to win a-shakin’ pennies. W’at do 
you t’ink o’ dat, now?”’ 

‘“‘He’s a millionaire, an’ don’t need 
de money,’’ one of the boys made 
answer. 

Then all laughed. 

‘“‘Try it once,’’ Mickey persisted. 

Barney shook his head; then he asked 
shrewdly: 

‘‘Why don’t you try it again?” 

‘“‘Didn’t I tell you dey’d cleaned me 
out?”” Mickey snapped, giving an irri- 
table hitch at the bootblack kit sus- 
pended from his shoulder. 

“T’ll lend you some money,’’ Barney 
offered. 

“You will?” in tone of delight. ‘‘How 
much you got?’’ 

‘‘I’ve got lots—of pennies.” 

*““Dat’s de stuff!’ Mickey cried in an 
ecstacy. ‘‘I’ll tell you w’at we'll do; 
we'll play pards. I’ll do de playin’ an’ 
you'll be de banker. If we wins, we 
splits even; if we loses, I’ll pay you 
back half soon’s I get it. Is dat fair— 
does dat suit you?’’ 

“I don’t want any back, whether you 
win or lose,” Barney replied apathetic- 
ally. 

“You don’t?’ Mickey exclaimed in 
astonishment and admiration. And the 
other boys paused to listen. ‘Well, you 
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must be a millionaire! You’s a dead- 
game sport, anyhow—dat’s sure. But 
come on. You’ll be me mascot, an’ I’ll 
jes clean dese fellers out in no time.”’ 

The game was played as follows: Each 
boy put up a penny, then each in turn 
took up the whole lot of coins, shook 
them between his palms, and threw them 
upon the ground. Theone throwing the 
most ‘‘heads’’ won all the pennies. 
Then all put up a cent each again, and 
thus the game went on. 

But as a mascot Barney for a time 
proved a rank failure, though he was 
a commendable success as a ‘‘banker.”’ 
Penny after penny he passed over to 
Mickey, who lost, and continued to lose 
stoically. However, the tide of fortune 
turned at last in favor of the two 
‘‘pards,” and soon the Irish lad won 
back all he had lost, and nearly all be- 
longing to his associates. 

‘‘Here’s w’ere I quits de game,”’ he 
said decidedly, rising and jingling the 
money in his pocket. 

The other boys did not care to con- 
tinue to play—with most of the money in 
Mickey’s possession, and he out of the 
contest—and stood about grumbling at 
their ill luck. 

Mickey was jubilant. 

“‘Didn’t I tell you we’d clean ’em 
up?” he cried gleefully, slapping Barney, 
who stood a passive spectator of his new- 
found chum’s good fortune, on the back. 

‘(I knowed I could do it in de end; 
I can alluz play better on borried money 
—dat’s afack. But say!’’—in boundless 
admiration—‘‘You was cool—cool as an 
ol’ hand at de biz. Me a-losin’ an’ 
a-losin’, an’ you a-shovin’ up de stuff, 
a cent at a time—jes as if you had 
a bar’l of it. Have you got any left?” 

“One penny,’’ Barney answered 
calmly. 

‘‘Hullee!’” Mickey ejaculated. ‘‘Did- 
n’t we run a close chance o’ goin’ 
broke? Good t’ing de luck changed jes 
w’en it did. How many pennies did 
you ’ave in de start—do you know?”’ 
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“‘One,’’ Barney replied composedly. 

‘‘Naw!”’ Mickey exclaimed, provoked 
at what he thought Barney’s thick- 
headedness. ‘‘You’s got one now; but 
how many did you ’ave in de start? 
See?”’ 

‘‘One,”’ Barney reiterated placidly. 

‘“‘Aw, come off!’? Mickey muttered, 
his deep disgust evident in voice and 
manner. ‘‘W’y you give me more’n 
twenty—dat’s sure.” 

‘Yes, an’ w’ere did he get ’em?’’ one 
of the other boys cried sneeringly. 
**Maybe he’s ’fraid to tell; an’ maybe 
dat’s de reason he won’t own to havin’ 
so many.” 

‘“‘Look ’ere, Bud Brown!’’ Mickey 
snorted hotly, his black eyes flashing. 
‘‘Don’t you go to slingin’ no slack like 
dat, ’rme an’ you’ll come togedder. Bar- 
ney’s me pard from dis on, an’ I’s goin’ 
to stand up fer him. See?’’ 

Evidently Bud Brown saw, for he kept 
a discreet silence. 

‘*Now Barney,’’ Mickey said, turning 
to his protege, ‘‘we’s goin’ to divvy up. 
Here’s half de stuff; take it.” 

“But I don’t want it,’’ Barney pro- 
tested. 

The Irish lad gave a grunt of surprise, 
and his associates looked at the country 
boy in open-mouthed wonder. 

‘*You won’t take it?’’ Mickey ques- 
tioned incredulously. ‘‘W’at’s de mat- 
ter wid you, anyhow? ’Fraid shakin’ 
pennies is gamblin’?”’ 

Barney shook his head rather unde- 
cidedly, for he was not sure as to the 
moral status of the game. 

“‘W’at’s de matter den?’”’ Mickey in- 
sisted. 

, Barney made no reply, and the other 
boys all stood and stared at him. 

“Well, you’s got to take y’r share of 
de swag,” Mickey said with sudden 
determination. ‘‘Hol’ out y’r paw.”’ 

But Barney resolutely put his hands 
behind him. 

‘‘Here, dat won’t work!” 
snapped irritably. ‘‘You take 
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stuff, ’r I’ll shove it in y’r pocket.” 

‘*Please—please don’t do that!” Bar- 
ney pleaded earnestly. 

Mickey was completely nonplussed; 
and his companions looked at one an- 
other in blank amazement. What sort 
of youngster was this, who begged not 
to have money forced upon him! 

‘“W’y—w’y?”’ was all Mickey could 
say. 

‘*Because — because,’’ Barney began, 
then choked, swallowed and went on: 
‘*You keep it, Mickey, and buy us both 
a supper.”’ 

‘*Well, don’t dat settle it?’ the Irish 
boy laughed. ‘‘Say, fellers! Hear dat? 
He wants me to buy him a supper.’’ 
Then to Barney: ‘‘Can’t you buy y’r own 
grub? Don’t you know w’ere to go an’ 
get it?’ 

‘*No,’’ Barney 1replied. 

‘‘Well, I'll go wid you; but you’s got 
to be a man, an’ pay y’r own bill. Now 
take dis stuff.’’ 

Barney again quickly put his hands 
behind him, but Mickey, with a laugh, 
skillfully "dropped the handful of coins 
into his protege’s left pocket. 

‘‘Oh, why did you do that!’’ Barney 
wailed. ‘‘Now you've lost them all.’’ 

All the boys laughed heartily; Barney 
was the most amusing urchin they had 
ever met—his verdancy was refreshing. 

**Ves, I’s lost ’em,’’ Mickey giggled, 
‘*but you’s got ’em.’’ 

‘‘But I haven’t got them!’’ was the 
astounding declaration. 

‘“W’ at!’’ 

“T haven’t!’’ 

‘*W’ ere is dey, den?”’ 

‘*T—I don’t know!”’ 

‘Aw, come off!’’ — contemptuously. 
‘*Dey’s in y’r pocket. Let me see.’’ 

Mickey thrust his hand into the unre- 
sisting Barney’s pocket, and found it 
empty! ‘The Irish boy started back, pale 
as paper, his eyes wide open and his 
mouth quivering. 

‘*W’ y—w’y, w’at—w’at did you do wid 
de money?’’ he gasped huskily. 
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‘“Nothing,’’ Barney replied, fidgeting 
about uneasily; ‘I didn’t touch it.’’ 

**Ain’t it dere?’’ one of the boys in- 
quired with grave interest. — 

‘‘Naw,’’ said Mickey, solemnly shak- 
ing his head. 

‘* Aw, stuff!’’ sneered one boy. 

‘*Bosh!’’ commented another. 

‘It’s a fack,’’ declared Mickey. ‘‘I’s 
tellin’ you de troof. If you doesn’t 
b’lieve it, try fer y’rselves.”’ 

The challenge was promptly accepted; 
one after another thrust a hand into Bar- 
ney’s pocket, and brought forth nothing. 
Amazement bordering on superstitious 
awe rested upon each countenance. For 
a few moments silence reigned. 

Then Mickey said with an uneasy 
laugh: “Say, Barney! You’s de great- 
est ever—you is!’’ 

‘‘The greatest what?’’ Barney asked. 

““W’y de greatest fakir, ’r hoodoo, 
’r w’atever you is—dat’s w’at.”’ 

‘*But I’m not—’’ Barney began, in an 
attempt to disclaim the questionable 
honor. 

‘‘Don’t explain nothin’ to dese fel- 
lers,’’ Mickey shut him up. ‘I doesn’t 
know how you do it, but you can tell me 
after w’ ile—w’en we’s by ourselves. You 
an me’ll work de graft to beat de band; 
we can make a bar’! o’ stuff—bettin’ wid 
fellers. Gee! But you’s a slick one! 
An’ to t’ink dat I took you fer a softy! 
Hullee! But come on; let’s go an’ hunt 
some grub.”’ 

Silently Barney accompanied his new- 
found friend. The latter led the way to 
a dingy, ill-smelling restaurant a few 
squares back from the water-front. There 
the two seated themselves at a small, oil- 
cloth-covered table and partook of a 
supper of garlic-flavored soup and bread 
and butter. 

When they had finished their frugal 
repast Mickey remarked: 

*‘Now you can settle y’r bill an’ P’ll 
settle mine.’’ 

‘But I have no money,’”’ was Barney’s 
natural objection. 


- 
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‘*No money?”’ cried Mickey. 
“Only a penny.’ 
**Come off!’’ —incredulously. 
“‘That’s all I have.’? And Barney 


held up the single coin, in proof. 

“Aw, you’s jokin’ — you’s foolin’!’’ 
grinned Mickey. ‘Don’t hand me no 
gag o’ datkind. Didn’t I divvy—didn’t 
I give you half de stuff? You's not got 
it in y’r pocket, I know, but you’s got it 
hid ’bout you some’rs. You can’t give 
me no game like dat.”’ 

‘“No indeed—indeed, Mickey,’’ Bar- 
ney insisted earnestly, ‘I haven’t the 
money you put in my pocket—not a cent 
of it anywhere.”’ 

Mickey stared, stupefied. 

‘*Honest?’’ he whispered. 

‘*Honest!’’ Barney replied with proper 
solemnity and unction. 

‘‘Well, you is a hoodoo!’’ the Irish 
ragamuffin muttered, his tone and man- 
ner suggesting covert disgust or open 
admiration—or both. 

Then he asked: ‘‘W’at become o’ de 


stuff ?”’ 

“T don’t know.”’ 

‘*Sure?”’ 

** Sure!’ 

““W’y, Barney, it couldn’t get out o’ 
y’r pocket.”’ 


“It did,’’ Barney answered. 

‘‘Dat’s so’’—with a reflective shake 
of the head. 

‘‘Does all money act dat way wid 
you?”’ 

**YVes.”’ 

‘*Hullee!’’ exclaimed Mickey, his eyes 
popping open. ‘An’ dat’s w’y you 
didn’t want to take de swag—de stuff I 
put in y’r pocket, den,” 

‘“*Yes,”’ Barney admitted. 

““W’at got you in such a fix as dat?’’ 
Mickey questioned. 

‘TI don’t want to tell you,’’ Barney 
stammered; ‘‘you wouldn’t believe me; 
you’d think me crazy.”’ 

Mickey was silent a moment, then 
made answer, musingly: ‘‘I guess dat’s 
right. No feller could explain a t’ ing o’ 
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dat kind widout folks callin’ him nutty— 
crazy. 
chap to be in, too.’’ Then, suddenly, 
after another moment of grave thought: 
‘*Well, I sp’ose I’ll ’ave to settle de bill 
ber us bofe. W’ere you goin’ to hang 
out tonight?’’ 

‘‘Where am I going to stay—to sleep?”’ 
Barney returned. 

*«Sure.”’ 

‘I don’t know; I have no place.” 

‘‘Well, you can roost wid me,’’ Mickey 
offered. ‘‘I’s got a nest in de attic o’ 
one o’ de rookeries on de river bank. 
Jes wait till I settle de bill, an’ we'll go 
an’ turn in.”’ 

On his return from making payment 
to the proprietor, who was himself wait- 
ing on table in the rear of the room, the 
Irish lad remarked carelessly: 

**W’en I give dat bloke de stuff all in 
coppers he laughed an’ said de cops was 
lookin’ fer a kid dat had been shovin’ 
a lot of ’em all over de town. Come on; 
le’s be turnin’ in fer a snooze.”’ 

At the announcement Barney changed 
color, but Mickey did not notice his 
companion’s agitation, and together the 
two left the place. 

As they were slowly climbing the dark, 
rickety stairs leading up to Mickey’s den 
under the eaves of a tall rookery, the 
country boy asked: 

‘*Are you an orphan, Mickey?”’ 

‘*Vep,’’ Mickey replied laconically 
and complacently, as though orphanage 
were the natural and to-be-desired state 
of all youngsters. 

Barney sighed heavily; he was think- 
ing of home and its manifold comforts. 

On reaching the small room which 
Mickey had graphically and truthfully 
described as a ‘‘nest,’’ and which was 
lighted alone by a dingy skylight, the 
two tumbled down upon a pallet of musty 
comforters in one corner and sought rest 
and sleep. 

But just as Barney was crossing the 
border of dreamland, Mickey called him 
back with: 


It’s a mighty tough shape fer a: 
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‘‘Say, Barney?’’ 

‘*What?’’ the latter responded drows- 
ily. 

Mickey sat erect and asked: ‘“‘If you 
can’t keep no money in y’r pockets, how 
did it come you could give me all dem 
coppers to shake wid? Say!’’ 

**T just gave you one at a time,’’ Bar- 
ney offered in explanation. 

*“*Dat’s all right,’’ Mickey said; ‘but 
you had more dan one in y’r pocket, ’r 
else you couldn’t ’ave give me so many.”’ 

“IT didn’t have more than one at a 
time, in my pocket.”’ 

ah eh 

“IT didn’t.”’ 

‘**Doesn’t you never?”’ 

‘“‘No, and when I take that one out 
another one comes.”’ 

‘*Hullee!’’ was all Mickey could say. 

After a momentary silence he dropped 
back upon the cot, muttering: 

‘‘Well, if dat don’t jar me! I can’t 
make nothin’ of it; I can’t understand 
“1 hfe 

‘‘Neither can—can I,’’ Barney mum- 
bled sleepily. 

A few minutes later both were sound 
asleep, and Barney was dreaming of 
the comforts of home, perhaps, and 
Mickey was dreaming of a morrow free 
from want and care. 


VII 

The next morning Barney and Mickey, 
lying upon their humble pallet and 
lazily blinking at the gray dawn stealing 
in through the dingy skylight, resolved 
themselves into a ways and means com- 
mittee, and discussed what they would 
do and how they would do it. 

‘De first t’ing,” Mickey remarked, 
with an earnestness and solemnity befit- 
ting to the subject and the occasion, ‘‘is 
to see ’bout gettin’ some breakfast.’’ 

‘*I’d like to wash, first,’ Barney made 
reply, the force of habit strong upon him. 

‘‘Wash w’at?’’ Mickey interrogated. 

‘‘My. hands and face—and comb my 
hair,’’ said Barney. 
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‘*W’at you wants to do all dat fer?”’ 

‘‘Because I’d feel better, and because 
it’s the proper thing to do. Mother 
taught me to wash before meals, always. 
Don’t you ever wash, Mickey?”’ 

“No. W’at’s de use? A feller jes’ 
goes an’ gets dirty ag’in.’’ 

Barney was shocked, and gave his 
companion a brief lecture upon the 
ethics of cleanliness. 

‘*You’s got parents, eh?’’ Mickey said 
sullenly. 

‘*Yes,’’ Barney answered. 

‘‘An’ I s’pose you run off from a good 
home?”’ 

Barney admitted the fact. 

‘¢An’ you never had to shift fer y’rself, 
never had to make y’r own livin’—eat 
watever you could ketch, an’ sleep 
w’erever you could find a place to drop 
down, eh?”’ 

‘‘N-o, not till now,’’ Barney replied, 
a catch in his voice. 

‘(Den you doesn’t know nothin’ — 
nothin’ at all,’’ Mickey declared. ‘‘Wait 
till you’s been up ag’in de t’ing as long’s 
I ’ave—den you can talk. You’sa plumb 
fool, Barney—you is!’’ 

‘¢Why?’’ 

‘*?Cause you is—fer comin’ to de city; 
fer cuttin’ loose from de ol’ folks. You’s 
got a heap to learn, you has.”’ 

‘*Maybe I was foolish to leave home,’’ 
Barney said, after a few moments of 
sober reflection, ‘‘and maybe I have a 
lot to learn, but I’ve got to learn it— 
that’s all. I won’t go back home—not 
yet, anyhow.”’ 

‘“Wy"pe’” 

‘‘ Because.” 

“Cause w’at? 
flog you?”’ 

**N-o.”’ 

‘“*W’ at, den?”’ 

‘All the people—all the boys, espe- 
cially—would laugh at me,’’ Barney ex- 
plained. 

“T sees,’’ said Mickey, nodding 
sagy. ‘‘Dat’s so. Well, den, if you’s 
made up y’r mind to stay in de game, 


’Fraid de ol’ man’ll 
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le’s plan out w’at we’s goin’ to do. 
Course I could go out an’ do a few 
shines,”’ patting the kit at his side, ‘‘but 
I’s hungry right now.” 

‘‘T can furnish the pennies,’’ Barney 
grinned, rising, ‘‘but—but—’”’ 

‘*But w’at?’’ Mickey asked quickly. 

‘I don’t want to pass them.”’ 

**W’y doesn’t you?”’ 

‘*I’m the boy the police are after.”’ 

‘“‘Hullee!” was Mickey’s exclamation 
of surprise. ‘‘Is dat so! No wonder 
you’s shy of passin’ any more of ’em. 
But I’ll do it; I isn’t scared of shovin’ 
’em. Fish’em out; I’1l fill me pockets.”’ 

Barney obeyed the order, dropping 
one penny after another into Mickey’s 
ready palm; and the latter crammed his 
pockets until they bulged. 

At last he announced: ‘Dat’s plenty 
—fer dis time.’’ Then abruptly: ‘‘Say!’’ 

‘*Well?’’ said Barney. 

““Wonder if I could pull out coppers, 
an’ keep a-pullin’ ’em out fr’ever an’ 
f’rever, as you does, if I had on dem 
pants o’ y’rs.” 

‘*Wonder if you could,’’ Barney specu- 
lated. 

‘“‘Le’s swap pants, an’ see,’’ Mickey 
suggested. 

‘*All right,’’ Barney agreed. 

Acting upon the spur of the moment, 
they made the exchange. Mickey im- 
mediately explored the depths of his 
new possessions, and brought forth the 
penny he found. 

‘*Dere’s one,’’ he said, holding it up 
between the thumb and finger of his 
right hand. 

Barney nodded. 

Mickey transferred the coin to his left 
palm, and made a second exploration, 
but his hand came forth empty. 

‘*Dere’s no more dere,’’ he announced 
in a tone of disappointment. 

‘‘Of course not,’’ Barney laughed. 
“You can have only one penny at 
a time. You'll have to get rid of that 
one in your hand before another’!l come 
in your pocket.’’ 
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‘*W’y, dat’s a fack,’’ Mickey grinned. 
“T clean fergot ‘bout dat. I'll t’row dis 
one on de floor.”’ 

He did so, and again sent his right 
hand to the bottom of his pocket. 

“‘Any there?’’ Barney inquired with 
keen expectancy. 

‘‘Naw,’’ Mickey replied, disgust evi- 
dent in voice and manner. ‘‘De t’ing 
only works fer you. Le’s swap back.’’ 

Barney nodded approval to the propo- 
sition, and a minute later each boy was 
again in possession of his own trousers. 

‘De t’ing’s in you, Barney, an’ not 
in y’r trousers,’’ Mickey declared em- 
phatically. 

Barney nodded his conviction of the 
truth of the statement. 

“Hullee!”’ cried Mickey, with start- 
ling suddenness, throwing up his 
hands. 

‘‘What’s—what’s the matter?’’ asked 
the country boy, in genuine concern. 

Mickey burst out laughing. 

‘*W’y, all dem coppers you give me is 
gone; me pockets’ is empty. Wouldn’t 
dat shake you?’’ 

“IT put on your trousers, you know,”’ 
Barney said, grinning sheepishly, ‘‘and 
I can’t have more than a penny. See?’ 

‘*Well I guesses I sees,’’ the Irish lad 
replied, making a wry face. ‘‘An’ I 
sees, too, dat we’s got to do our job all 
over ag’in—got to make anoder draw on 
de bank. Understand?”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘All right, den. Fork over.”’ 

Again Barney ‘“‘forked over,’’ and 
again Mickey crammed his pockets. 

‘“‘Are you going to spend all those 
today?’’ the former asked, uneasiness 
patent in his voice. 

**VYep—fer sure,’’ was the determined 
response. ‘‘Wa’t’s de use 0’ havin’ a 
good graft an’ not workin’ it—hey?” 

“*But I’m afraid of the police,’’ Bar- 
ney objected. 

** Aw, stuff!’’ Mickey cried scornfully. 
“De cops won’t get onto de game; dey’s 
slow—dead slow.”’ 
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“They got onto me,’’ the country boy 
answered petulantly. 

**Ves, dat’s so,’’ Mickey admitted. 
‘‘But you tried to shove de stuff at 
stores, an’ places like dat, didn’t you— 
puttin’ up a cent at a time?”’ 

"— 

‘*Well,”’ the Irish lad went on with 
complacent self-confidence, ‘‘I knows 
a game dat beats dat one a block. All 
de boys is wantin’ coppers to shake an’ 
match wid, an’ all de fruit-stand fellers 
is wantin’ ’em fer change; so I’Jl jest 
swap wid ’em—tradin’ pennies fer 
nickles, an’ dimes, an’ quarters. See? 
Dey’ll all be glad to get ’em, an’ I’ll 
give ’em a few extra ones ev’ry deal— 
no need o’ us bein’ stickin’—an’ dey’ll 
feel good, an’ won’t squeal. Wa’t does 
you t’ink o’ dat fer a scheme?” 

“It’s all right,’’ Barney said, with 
manifest admiration for his partner’s 
resourcefulness. 

‘‘Den le’s take a sneak, an’ see how 
de t’ing works.”’ 

Forth the two went, and had breakfast 
and put Mickey’s expedient in opera- 
tion. It worked admirably: Soon the 
stock of pennies was exhausted, but the 
Irish boy had a handful of coins of larger 
denominations. Then they adjourned 
to a secluded spot, and when they 
emerged Mickey’s pockets were again 
bulging with pennies. 

Until noon they worked ‘‘de graft,’’ 
as Mickey termed it. Then he re- 
marked: 

“Seems to me we’s done enough fer 
one day. Le’s count up, an’ see how 
much we got.”’ 

**That’s what I say,’’ Barney assented 
heartily. He was weary of tramping 
from one part of the city to another; and 
his nerves were worn with the excite- 
ment of what he regarded as ever-pres- 
ent danger of arrest and imprisonment. 

**Purty nigh ten dollars,’’ Mickey an- 
nounced jubilantly, when he had com- 
pleted the count of the money in his 
possession. ‘‘Hullee! Ain’t dat great? 
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W’y dis graft’s better’n a license to 
steal—an’ dat’s no joke. Now, we'll 
lay off an’ spend w’at we’s got; den 
we'll dig up ag’in.”’ 

‘“*I can’t spend any of it,’’ Barney re- 
marked rather downheartedly. 

“Dat’s all right—all right,’? Mickey 
cried cheerily, giving his partner a re- 
assuring slap on the back. ‘‘I can spend 
it fer you; it’s jes de same. See?’’ 

‘‘What’ll we spend it for?’ Barney 
asked by way of reply. 

“W’at’ll we spend it fer?’’ Mickey 
laughed. ‘‘Well, listen at de chump! 
Spend it fer all de t’ings we wants, dat’s 
w’at; fer candy, an’ lemonade, an’ ice- 
cream, an’ all dem t’ings. Den we'll 
tend de ’teayters, ride on de ’lectric cars, 
go out to de parks an’ de zoo, take in 
de ’scursions up to de Island—an’ all 
dem ’musements. Aw, we’ll find plenty 
to spend it fer—leave dat tome. An’ I 
doesn’t peddle no more papers ’r shine 
no more shoes—dat’s flat. I’s a capital- 
ist now, I is.’’ 

‘‘And what am I?’’ Barney inquired, 
plainly dissatisfied with the unimportant 
and passive part he was compelled to 
play. 

‘““W’y, you’s me _ silent pardner,”’ 
Mickey answered composedly. ‘*‘Come 
on, let’s go an’ ’ave a bang-up dinner.”’ 

For several days, Barney could never 
tell how many, for one day seemed to 
merge into another in a way that was 
most perplexing, the two ‘‘pards’’ carried 
out the plans that had origin in the fer- 
tile brain of the Irish boy. They gorged 
themselves with indigestible sweetmeats ; 
they set their stomachs awash with un- 
wholesome beverages. They bought 
themselves new clothes—-loud and bi- 
zarre; they went to all sorts of public en- 
tertainments—wherever they could gain 
admittance—and indulged in all sorts of 
amusements. Mickey smoked cigarettes, 
and bragged in a loud and lordly way; 
Barney chewed gum and swaggered. 
Both were fast becoming idle, unprinci- 
pled nuisances. The city boy had been 
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industrious and honest, to say the least; 
the country boy had been clean and up- 
right, if just a little perverse. But now 
the two were in a fair way to degenerate 
into worthless, nasty little criminals. 

Yet all of Mickey’s former associates 
looked admiringly upon the twain, and 
envied them their remarkable good for- 
tune. 

One day the two pardners went up to 
the Island, a Summer resort a few miles 
from the city. On the way back Mickey 
cocked his heels upon the guard-rail of 
the boat, blew a cloud of cigarette smoke 
into the air, and drawled lazily and 
affectedly: 

‘*Ain’t dis great, me friend? We’s 
havin’ de times of our lives, we is; we’s 
cuttin’ as big a swell as millionaires 
does. Ain’t it bully? Say!’ 

“T’m getting tired of it,’’ Barney said 
gloomily. 

“I’m getting tired of it,’’ Barney said 
gloomily. 

“Tired o’ w’at?’? Mickey asked 
sharply, jerking down his feet aud whirl- 
ing around in his chair. 

“Of the city — of everything,’’ Barney 
answered. 

‘*An’ I s’pose you’s t’inkin’ o’ playin’ 
de prodigal son — t’inkin’ o’ goin’ back 
home,” Mickey sneered. 

‘‘Yes,’’ Barney replied simply. 

‘*Well, you isn’t a-goin’ to do it—you 
hears me!’’ Mickey cried angrily. 

‘‘Why?’’ the country boy inquired 
innocently. 

‘*W’y!’’ Mickey snapped. ‘‘Jes cause 
you isn’t—dat’s w’y. Spose I’s goin’ to 
let loose of a good t’ing like dis is? 
Hullee! Not if I knows meself!” 

‘‘I can go if I want to,’’ Barney said 
stubbornly. 

‘‘Well, you can’t — so dere!” 

“T will!’’ 

‘You won’t!”’ 

Then each sat and glared at the other 
— unrighteous rage flushing both boyish 
faces; but neither would condescend to 
utter a further word on the subject. 
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It was dark when the excursion steamer 
reached the city. Mickey and Barney 
silently debarked; and upon the wharf 
were met by Bud Brown. 

**I’s been waitin’ to see you two fel- 
lers,’’ he said. 

‘“‘W’at fer—w’at you want?’’ was 
Mickey’s ungracious inquiry. 

‘*Want to know w’at terms you’s goin’ 
to offer me,’’ Bud replied smoothly. 

“’Terms?’’ Mickey cried. 

‘‘VYep—terms,’’ Bud said with an in- 
solent grin. ‘‘You two blokes has been 
a-flyin’ high— wearin’ swell togs an’ 
takin’ in all de shows, an’ all dat. I 
wants to be a member of de firm. See?’’ 

“Well, you can’t,’’ snapped Mickey. 

**Can’t [?”’ his insolent grin widening. 

‘*No, you can’t.”’ 

‘*W’y?”’ 

“’Cause you can’t—dat’s all.”’ 

**Dat’s y’r final answer, is it?’ 

“Ves, it is.’’ 

“Den I knows wa’t to d’ pend on—an’ 
w’at to do,’”’ Bud said, turning away. 

““W’at you mean?’’ Mickey asked with 
growing uneasiness. 

**Nothin’,’’ Bud answered 
making off up the wharf. 

‘‘Look ’ere, Bud,’’ Mickey hastened 
to say in a more conciliatory tone. ‘‘Me 
and Barney can’t take no more pards in 
on dis ting. If we could, we’d take 
you. Wouldn i we, Barney?” 

Barney nodded a doubtful and almost 
imperceptible affirmative. 

‘*But we can’t at all, can we, Barney?”’ 


surlily, 
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Mickey pursued. 

Barney grunted a decided and unmis- 
takable negative. 

‘Den de jig’s up, all right,’’ Bud mut- 
tered. 

*“W’at you mean?’”’ Mickey growled. 
“Out wid it.” 

‘**Jes dis,’’ Bud answered coolly: ‘I 
comes in on de graft, ’r I tells de cops.”’ 

*‘Tell de cops?’’ Mickey gasped, 
aghast at his former associate’s perfidi- 
ous design. ‘‘Tell ’em wi’at?’’ 

‘*Dat you two is de guys dat’s been 
tappin’ all de tills an’ robbin’ all de slot 
machines,’’ was Bud’s cool reply. 

‘*But we isn’t!’’ Mickey objected. 

**Maybe you can make de judge 
b’lieve dat—w’en twenty witnesses 
swears dat you’s been blowin’ in all 
kinds o’ money — maybe you can,’’ Bud 
sneered; ‘fan’ maybe you can explain 
w’ere you got all de money you’s been 
spendin’—if you didn’t steal it.” 

Tongue-tied with surprise, Barney 
and Mickey stood and stared at the au- 
dacious speaker. Presently, however, 
the Irish boy found voice to say: 

‘An’ you’s goin’ to peach — goin’ to 
tell de cops?”’ 

“Ves, I is.” 

“Do it, den — you sneak!’’ Mickey 
cried wrathfully, recklessly. 

Bud Brown gave a taunting laugh, and 
ran away. Barney and Mickey silently 
made their way to their den under the 
eaves of the tall rookery, crestfallen and 
thoughtful. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED IN APRIL) 














BEAUTIES OF THE AMERICAN STAGE 


By HELEN. ARTHUR 


NEW YORK CITY 


XIV 


CHRISTIE MACDONALD 


MAN whose daughter wished to go 

on the comic opera stage once said 
to me: “‘If Alice would only duplicate 
Christie MacDonald’s career, I shouldn’t 
mind in the least.’’ There is no doubt 
but that Christie MacDonald carries to 
her work that charm and daintiness char- 
acteristic of her in 
private life, and 
that into her home 
she brings none 
of the ‘‘shop’’ of 
her profession. 
She has married 
into the aristocracy 
of the stage, her 
husband being the 
youngest son of 
Joseph Jefferson, 
and though they 
are both players, 
they have a charm- 
ing little apartment 
in New York City 
where they try to 
spend as much time 
together as the ex- 
igencies of stage 
life will permit. 
It was there that I 
saw her, and here 
are some of her 
views on her pro- 
fession: ‘“‘Let a 
girl consider the 
stage as a means 
of livelihood from 
a sane and logical 
point of view; don’t 
talk to her about its 
temptations. Just 
have her say, ‘I 





care enough about the work to 
succeed in it. I am strong and self- 
reliant enough to make myself what I 
wish to be.’ If one has a silly and 
frivolous idea of life, one will ultimately 
arrive at the same destination, whether 
the route be by way of clerking in a 
department store or singing in the back 
row of the chorus. Given some talent, 
a large capacity for work and real sturdi- 
ness of character and I will guarantee 


CHRISTIE MACDONALD IN “THE SHOGUN” 
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a quicker rise on the stage than in any 
other profession. 

**I was born and reared in Boston. 
How well I remember going with a party 
of girls to see Francis Wilson in ‘Ermi- 
nie’—inwardly how I wished that I was 
playing the role opposite to him, and 
was it not a trifle odd that my first part 
should be that of ‘Marie’ in a revival of 
that same ‘Erminie?’ I am so glad that 
Mr. Wilson is succeeding in legitimate 
comedy work. He was always funny to 
me, and the greatest tribute I know of 
to his power was that, night after night, 
the orchestra would laugh at his antics. 
In musical comedy, what is chiefly lack- 
ing is action; it is sacrificed to a song 
or a dance, but we are gradually working 
up to the grade of the real old comic 
opera—the Sullivan kind—and I am 
confident that Mr. George Ade will be 
a great factor toward the development 
of that movement in America. ‘The 
Sultan of Sulu and ‘The Sho-Gun’ are 
long strides in that direction. Mr. Ade 
is so unassuming. Someone told me 
about a New York Johnnie rushing up 
to him the night that our play opened 
and saying in an affected manner, ‘By 
Jove, my deah chap, I meant to get over 
to the opening of ‘The Sho-Gun,’ but 
somehow my dates got mixed. How- 
ever, I shall try to look in on the last 
act.” Whereat Mr. Ade remarked dryly, 
‘It is barely possible that it may be on 
tomorrow night.’ ’”’ 

**Do you ever have stage fright?”’ 

‘*Yes, indeed, audiences affect me 
easily. I am, I think, diffident at heart, 
and if people do not seem to care for 
my work, I grow worse, instead of just 
showing them what I can do; if only 
they manifest some enthusiasm at first, 
it is the greatest help in the world to 
me. Sometimes, when I have sung the 
same song for six nights and two mati- 
nees each week for five months, in the 
midst of it all, I am struck by a queer 
kind of stage fright; an awful horror that 
I may have left out a verse or that I shall 
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not be able to remember what comes 
next, but on I go like an automaton: 
**But do let us stop talking about my- 
self.’’ Then, in the prettiest French, she 
called to her maid to bring in afternoon 
tea, and during the rest of my stay, I 
appreciated the force of my friend’s de- 
sire that his daughter should be like my 
hostess, whose social charm has remained 
intact although she is in putlic life. 


ot 
XV 
GRACE GEORGE 


[Tt was in the large and beautifully ap- 

poizted private office of her ‘‘inan- 
ager,’’ W. A. Brady, that I got a chance 
to talk to his young ‘“‘star,’’ Grace 
George. 

The room was done in deep red and 
the furnishings were in leather and 
ebony—the very heaviness of it all con- 
trasting with the fair beauty and slight 
figure of Miss George, making her stand 
out like a Dresden shepherdess sud- 
denly transfered from the blue and gold 
drawing room to the somber library. 
She had just: returned from a road tour 
with the ‘‘all-star ‘Two Orphans’ com- 
pany,” where she played Louise, the role 
made famous by Kate Claxton, who 
alone remains of the original cast. 

“It is a trifle disconcerting to talk in 
this room,’’ said Miss George, as she 
looked rather helplessly at the scores of 
photographs of herself which were in 
evidence. ‘‘A few people in this world 
seem to be able to escape comparisons, 
but actresses, never; the historians, 
aided by that most pitiless of illustra- 
tors, the photographer, are too numerous. 
But then the stage has its compensation. 
Look at dear old Mrs. Gilbert; how 
happy she must have been at her recep- 
tion! It has been an inspiration to me 
and no work now seems too hard if only 
one could gain such love and apprecia- 
tion as came to her. 

**I chose the stage as my profession, 





GRACE GEORGE 
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just as many a girl chooses journalism 
or medicine—because it appeals to: her 
more than anything else in the world. I 
went to a dramatic school—I do not 
regret it—one gets from certain sources 
just what one goes to find, and I got 
an opening. It was a small part in 
‘The New Boy’ and I was evidently not 
noticably bad, for after that Mr. Froh- 
man put me in ‘Charlie’s Aunt.’ These 
small parts were the first rungs in the 
ladder; then I climbed a little further 
up by reason of the roles I had with 
Charles Dickson in ‘Jealousy’ and ‘The 
Undeveloped Bud,’ but no manager 
hurried to get my valuable services, and 
I was one of many who one morning 
waited: in the outside office of Brady 
and Ziegfeld, Jr., to see if there was 
‘anything for them.’ 

‘*Little I dreamed of what might de- 
velop from a chance application! Young 
Mr. Ziegfeld gave me a part—the Vi- 
comtesse in ‘Mile. Fifi,’ but when Mr. 
Brady saw me he said: ‘She’ll never do,’ 
and I felt the ladder wobble. 

‘**He changed his mind, and, by way of 
further and complete revenge, I married 
him. 

‘Then Mr. Brady starred me in ‘Her 
Majesty,’ but illness forced me to with- 
draw the piece. The next year Lottie 
Blair Parker wrote ‘Under Southern 
Skies’ for me, and that was more than 
successful; three companies are playing 
in it at the present time. 

‘‘Women playwrights seem to bring 
me luck, for Frances Aymar Mathews’ 
‘Pretty Peggy’ was liked by the public, 
and presented the most .fascinating of 
studies to me,—that of Peg Woffington. 
I’m so fond of her—you know all players 
have their favorite roles, often not the 
ones so selected by the world, — and 
Peg is mine. 

“T played ‘Frou-Frou’ a few times, 
because-I feel one part played continu- 
ously is more than bad for me; I must 
have new tasks if I am to develop. 

‘‘This season I shall produce ‘ Abigail.’ 
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A Mary 
Wilkins story? Yes, it is a New Eng- 
land type —a prim little maiden who 
is the bookkeeper in a big New York 


What does the name suggest? 


firm. I am telling just one thing about 
the author beside the name — Kellett 
Chalmers, an American. 

_ “Both Mr. Brady-gmd I believe in the 
American playwrightand we intend to 
discover as many of the home-grown 
article as possible; so far, if this be 
patriotism, as a virtue it has not been 
without its reward.”’ 


ce 
XVI 
NANCE O’NEIL 


ALK about the fascinations of the 

stage! How painfully humdrum any 
other existence would seem to’ Nance 
O’Neil, into whose short career have 
been crowded more varied experiences 
than come to most actresses during an 
entire lifetime. Interviews are ‘not the 
breath of heaven to this young woman, 
who reluctantly left the whitest of An- 
gora cats (I afterward learned its dis- 
tinguished name is Magda) and gave 
my hand a grasp_ which indicated 
strength if not cordiality. 

**I do not like to see newspaper peo- 
ple, because they want me to talk about 
myself —the egotism of one’s holding 
forth for forty-five minutes on that sole 
topic! I can’t. I simply can’t! Yes, 
I can answer questions, but just the bare 
catechism in itself forces me into my 
shell.”’ 

I caught the half-defiant, half-reserved 
look, and I knew that it must take 
a long time to win the confidence of 
her solitary soul. She reminded. me of 
a thoroughbred, just broken to the har- 
ness and restive M#@anwhile. Her light 
brown hair tumblé@eabout her face, not 
conveying disorde®, only its refusal to 
stay bound. 

She is very much alive, this young 
woman whose childhood was spent on 
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her grandmother's ranch near 
Oakland, California, where 
Miss O’Neil was born. “It 
was in the Bret Harte country 
—Calaveras County. How I 
love the wide stretches of land 
out there. Here in Massa- 
chusetts I have a place— 
Tyngsboro —a few hundred 
acres; my friends consider it 
a large estate, but you can 
imagine how small it seems 
tome. Always as a child I 
dreamed of the stage; vague 
fancies of a woman and a 
wild, tumultuous audience. 
Just as soon as I could get 
away from the girls’ semin- 
ary, where I felt imprisoned, 
I took a letter of introduction 
to my present manager, Mr. 
McKee Rankin, and he gave 
me a part, of necessity the 
smallest. We played in San 
Francisco most of the season. 
How I worked and worked 
— here was my chance to 
justify my amazing conclu- 
sion that I had it in me to 
become an actress. It can 
not be said truthfully that I 
was then deemed remarkable. 
The next year I played with 
this same company, learning new parts 
and studying as before. We played all 
sorts. and kinds of towns—there is 
scarcely a variety of audience unknown 
to me. We went to Hawaii, where we 
inet the most delightful people—thor- 
ough cosmopolitans—and the place itself 
is heavenly. 

“In 1895 we came east to play in 
repertoire, and I think it was in Wash- 
intgon, D. C., that I received my first 
really flattering praise. The following 
year I came to the Murray Hill theater, 
here in New York, and the critics have 
never allowed me to forget those days. 
I was said to have ‘arrived.’ One is 
glad to ‘arrive’ in New York, but one 
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doesn’t care to be reminded of it at 
every subsequent return. ‘The next year 
I was made a star. My opening bill was 
‘The Jewess,’ and I worked harder 
than before, there was so much more to 
conquer. The following season I started 
on my tour around the world — to travel 
is my second greatest happiness. I 
think I have spent Christmas on every 
continent — how well I remmeber that 
day in Cape Town. We were there 
when martial law was declared. I gave 
a morning performance for the benefit of 
the Soldiers’ Fund for Comforts. I can 
see the strange audience even yet, and 
their enthusiasm is a happy memory to 
me. I stayed seven months in South 
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Africa. I went through the Kimberly 
mines and Cecil Rhodes’ great estate. 
Do you know that there are fourteen 
more varieties of heather on Table 
mountain than can be found in Scot- 
land? I brought over many souvenirs, 
but until I had a home in which to put 
them, I always opened my trunks in fear 
and trembling. 

“In Australia I remained a year and 
one-half; the audiences were more than 
generous to me, and I was happy. Oh, 
the beauty of the colors in those lands: 
a narrow street, the yellow houses on 
either side, at the end a mass of green 
waving palms, and above them the bluest 
of blue skies; nothing equals it in gor- 
geousness. I have put into one of the 
coast towns when the tide was so low 
that the black men waded out to meet 
our boats and carried us to land on their 
backs. We were at Lourenzo Marquez, 
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which is at the head of Delagoa Bay — 
the bay whose waters for brillance cannot 
be matched — on the night of the festi- 
val in honor of the birthday of the crown 
prince of Portugal: the gay uniforms, 
the happy crowd, the strangeness, the 
almost madness of that beautiful night, 
remains and forms a part of my 
subconsciousness. Then I came back 
to my own country. I am proud of my 
triumph in Boston, though I have had 
nothing to complain of elsewhere. All 
I desire is to command serious attention. 
What I hope to do, I cannot tell to you, 
I cannot even talk about it. I shall only 
keep on working, and I shall never give 


up.”’ 

Nance O’Neil, fine, strong and mag- 
netic—the besi type of reliant American 
womanhood—somehow I know, I feel, 
that you will reach the goal on which 
your heart is set! 


HAUTA ~ By Zona Gale and Yone Noguchi 


(From “Kicho No Ki,” Mr. Noguchi’s newest book, lately received from Tokyo.) 


ENEATH the cherry blossoms sleeping 
I dream all the weary night 
That from the sky the snow comes creeping 


Oh, white ! 
Yoi, yoi, yoiya sa. 


Ah, Lord Love, ’twas not the snow 
But the flowers falling so. 


Yoi, yoi, yoiya sa. 


Tonight the tree leaned low and said: 
“ My root shall pillow thy tired head, 
And my petals be thy bed.” 


Yoi, yoi, yoiya sa. 


O Lord Love, how the night wind sighs! 
Is it a song for a flower that dies? 
May I not go with the wind that blows 


Away? 


What does it dream, what does it say? 


Who knows? 
Yoi, yoi, yoiya sa. 


O Love, Lord Love, by the silver-lipped stream 
I lie and I long and I dream, I dream. 

Ah, Love, Lord Love, it is hard to keep 

All one’s dreams for sleep — 

O the pity to be but the maid who waits 

To win her joy from the jealous fates! 


Yoi, yoi, yoiya sa. 











OUIDA 


IN HER WINTER CITY 


By CHARLES WARREN STODDARD 


Author of “ For the Pleasure of His Company,” “ Exits and Entrances,” etc. 


CAMBRIDGE, 


HE way was made plain for me one 

evening in a brilliant salon in the 
Palazzo Barbarini, half-way up the street 
of the Four Fountains in ‘‘Rome, my 
Country, City of the Soul!’’ You will 
remember how the superb palace stands 
back from the steep street and is shut 
off from it by a stately screen of fretted 
bronze and marble, erected about half 
a century ago; but the palace is old, O, 
so old, so very, very old—-as Ouida 
might say in her mellifluous, rhythmical 
prose. 

The palace grew to vast proportions 
during the reign of Pope Urban VIII, 
the pompous, the purse-proud, the vain- 
glorious. He was a Barbarini and there 
were bees upon his crest, as there are 
bees swarming all over that wondrous 
hive; the smallest suite in it numbers 
forty rooms, and it was to a chamber in 
one of these I was happily bound. 

At the tip-top of the palace there is 
a frescoed hall where one sees the Bar- 
barini bees flocking in the face of the 
sun’ and obscuring it—to typify the 
splendor of the family; yet Urban the 
Eighth seems not to have been well 
satisfied with the chief members of it, for 
he complained that he had four relatives 
who were good for nothing, namely: 
a cardinal who was a saint and worked 
no miracles; a cardinal who was a monk 
and had no patience; a cardinal who 
was an orator and did not know how to 
speak; and a general who could not 
draw a sword. I fear His Holiness had 
a bee in his bonnet. 

Speaking of bees reminds me that 
I was lately taking their name in vain. I 
have always wanted to write a quatrain, 
but never succeeded until the other day, 
when one came suddenly to view in my 
mind’s eye. Of course I was delighted, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


especially so, since it came without an 
effort, as one sneezes; indeed it had to 
come or something worse might have 
happened. Here it is:— 


THE FIRMAMENT 
The Sun in his glory o’er seven seas ; 

The Moon to silver the seas that are seven; 
The little Stars swarming like golden bees 

In the blue Hive of Heaven. 

Now what is the matter with that? I 
felt that there was something wrong, but 
could not tell what it was until a friend 
sadly discovered to me that I had un- 
consciously plagiarized. The stars I 
sang of were Shelley’s before I hived 
them in my blue hive of heaven, he says 
of them in his poem ‘The Cloud’’: 


“T laugh to see them whirl and flee 
Like a swarm of golden bees.” 

So now, if I ever presume so far as to 
publish those lines, I shall have to head 
them thus: 

THE FIRMAMENT 
(With apologies to Shelley and his Maker.) 

But this is not at all what I should 
have said long ago, and will say now, 
without stopping a moment in the gal- 
lery below to look for the last time on 
the pitiful face of Beatrice Cenci, her 
eyes swollen with weeping and she look- 
ing as if she were just going to burst 
into tears. The Storys, who for many 
years made their home in the Palazzo 
Barbarini, had bidden me to dinner, and 
it has taken me all this time to get there. 

William Wetmore Story, poet, painter, 
sculptor, musician, playwright, amateur 
actor, novelist, essayist, lawyer, and his 
lovely wife—both now gone from hence 
—these two rare souls made ever memor- 
able at least one night in Rome. When 
they learned that I had not yet met 
Marion Crawford they, in very pity, said: 
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“You shall meet and know him at last,’’ 
and a messenger was at once dispatched 
to a neighboring hotel where the novelist 
was lodging at the time. Alas! He 
was not in, and I didn’t see him until 
long afterward, when he ran me down 
in Providence hospital, at Washington, 
D. C., where he made life, even there, 
worth living. We fell to talking of many 
authors, the Storys and I, and especially 
of those who have known and loved Italy 
and have written of her from the heart. 
Of course among these, if not chief 
among them, was Ouida, and I said as 
much. Mrs. Story agreed with me and 
warinly seconded all that I had uttered 
in praise of her friend. Mr. Story’s 
judgment was qualified; he was not 
exactly disparaging, but he was not quite 
enthusiastic. He was ever a very kindly 
gentleman, of the sweetest nature, and, 
I believe, charitable to all. 

I was about to visit Florence, and 
Mrs. Story said: ‘‘ You must see my dear 
friend, Ouida. I shall give you a letter 
to her.’’ This proposal delighted me, 
and Mr. Story smiled a little at my 
enthusiasm, whereupon his amiable 
wife said in a caressing voice, ‘‘Ah! 
William, William, you don’t appreciate 
her!”’ 

Well, I went to Florence, and very 
shortly after my arrival forwarded the 
letter of introduction to Ouida. With 
much interest I awaited developments, 
but had not long to wait. A letter was 
delivered in reply to the one forwarded 
within four and twenty hours. It was 
written in a very large hand on very 
small paper, the pages measuring about 
three and a half by five and a_ half 
inches, and having, by actual count, just 
ten words to the page and two to the 
‘ line. I thought with awe of the size 
and weight of one of her voluminous 
manuscripts, if written by her own hand, 
that of ‘‘In Maremma,’’ for example. 
The note in question said:— ‘‘Mme. 
Ouida presents her compliments to Mr. 
Stoddard and will be pleased to see him 
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at five o’clock tomorrow alternoon.’”’ So 
far so good. 

There was a day of waiting and wan- 
dering in the ‘‘Flower City’’ before I 
could hope to lay eyes on Ouida. She 
had become a fixture and a feature there. 
For a time she vibrated between her 
Florentine home and the Langham hotel 
in London; thus she met the extremes 
that could never, under any circumstan- 
ces, meet each other. A long, narrow, 
winding street in Florence with a streak 
of sunshine on one side of it, chill 
shadow and mystery on the other; and 
Portland Place, London, W. — Ye Gods 
and little fishes, only to think of it! 

Florence, the home and haunt of 
Dante, who hailed it as: ‘‘La bellissima 
e famocissima figlia di Roma!’’ Where 
Giovanni Boccacio, with his ‘‘ Decam- 
eron,’? made merry through all the 
horrors of the plague and thus enriched 
forever the sparkling pages of the Gesta 
Romanorum. Whence the _ soul of 
Savonarola, like Elijah of old, ascended 
to the highest heaven in a chariot of 
fire. The garden of the flower-like 
angels of Fra Angelico; the glorious 
sarcophagus of the magnificent Medici. 
Florence, in whose purple twilight the 
mysterious Brotherhood of the Miseri- 
cordia, with their veiled faces and their 
inviolable incognito, go silently to and 
fro, doing their works of mercy unknown 
to one another, visiting their sick, bury- 
ing their dead, and. ever a whispered 
prayer upon their lips. And all the 
romance and the rhyme from Romola to 
the pale face, in half-wound curls, peer- 
ing from Casa Guida windows—no won- 
der that the English colony has claimed 
Florence for its own, and that the Ameri- 
can colony is ever ready to dispute it 
with them. 

I thought the street Ouida lives on 
cheerless and forbidding. Italian streets 
are very apt to be unless they are steeped 
in sunshine—the fierce, hot sunshine 
that she revels in, and sheds over her 
glowing pages with a lavish hand. The 
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FACSIMLE—EXACT SIZE—OF LAST PAGE OF OUIDA’S 


LETTER, 


houses were very much alike all up and 
down the street; they looked as if they 
had been quarried in the solid rock and 
might be fortifications or convents, for 
aught we know who pass within their 
shadow. I knocked and was admitted, 
for it was five o’clock and it semed as if 
all the bells in Christendom had gone 
mad with the joy of it. A liegeman in 
somber livery, who seemed to have out- 
lived his interest in the transient world, 
saluted me with a furtive glance and led 
me up a flight of inarb'e stairs that was 
like a petrified shiver. We passed 
through a large and lofty chamber lit- 
tered with potted palms; a few very tall 
ones were in green paintedtubs. These 


SHOWING HER AUTOGRAPH 


were the pride of that impossible tropic. 
This cheerless, scattering jungle was for 
the moment the hunting ground of four 
or five pet dogs, small and woolly, and 
not sweet tempered; they complained of 
my intrusion upon their domain and fol- 
lowed my leader and me through a 
glazed gallery to a boudoir, where I was 
invited to be seated. It was a fantastic 
room I found myself alone in—alone 
saving the presence of the dogs, who 
ceased barking to nose my legs with in- 
terest. The room was small and oval 
and domed; there was a window open- 
ing upon a cold, gray court, and two 
doors, by one of which I had just 
entered; the frescoed walls reproduced 
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with pleasing effect the trellis of an 
arbor; a climbing vine embellished it; 
large, fat roses blazed among the leaves 
that sought in vain to veil their carnal 
blushes. Above the rose arbor the deep, 
blue sky was flecked with feathery clouds 
and there sported a wilderness of sky- 
larks. Near the window was a sleepy- 
hollow chair, a chair like an upholstered 
sitz-bath; a Chinese screen partially hid 
from view a huge copper scaldino filled 
like a crater with live coals; there was 
a center table that looked bare, but ele- 
gant; two or three elaborately carved 
seats completed the furnishing of the 
apartment; the floor of concrete was as 
a sheet of ice unto the feet. 

Enter Ouida! A little, round lady, 
very plump and pleasing; her brown 
hair fell upon her shoulders like a 
schoolgirl’s, and with scarcely the sug- 
gestion of a ripple in it; she was dressed 
in fluffy white, a girlish frock, its full 
waist dotted with dimples in which were 
buried knots of very narrow baby blue 
ribbon; the general effect was not unlike 
that of a sweetheart’s pin cushion on the 
cheffonier of a new-born freshman. 

I was greeted prettily, and the lady, 
waving me to a seat near her, sank into 
the sitz-bath chair, discovering some 
inches of shapely white stocking and two 
jolly little feet tucked into the bluest of 
satin slippers. She was the picture of 
cosy self-content, and I was mighty glad 
of it. She was like some downy bird- 
ling in her comfortable nest, this won- 
derful Ouida—for she is nothing short 
of wonderful, let him who will deny it. 
She nestled there and cocked her head 
and fluttered her tiny hands—they are 
almost as a child’s and cheeped, bird- 
like but not in a voice of melody; it 
seemed to me that she should have a 
rich contralto vocal organ, a little husky 
as with the haze of the Italian twilight; 
but, alas! it is strident and unmusical. 

I endeavored to engage her upon the 
subject of her contemporaries, and she 
pecked a little at some of them, but who 
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does not do that? I wondered what sne 
thought of Marion Crawford, if, indeed, 
she ever gave him a thought—the Marion 
Crawford who knows his Italy through 
and through and has helped us to know 
it better than we should without his 
capital romances. She ruffled for a 
moment, then preened her pium:ge and 
said: ‘I don’t know him; kut he has 
stolen my thunder, and I shall tell him 
so if I ever meet him!”’ I pictured to 
myself that meeting: ar sy storm-cloud 
submerging a singularly serene obelisk 
for a moment, and then melting at its 
feet in the voluptuous languor of that 
Lotus Land. No one, however vexed,can 
long remain intemperate in the presence 
of high breeding. 

I tried in every possible way to beguile 
this most interesting lady to talk of her- 
self and of her books, but she parried 
every question of a personal nature with 
another that thwarted my aim, and we 
seemed to get on very smoothly only 
when we were pacing hand in hand 
a neutral ground. 

That she has known and loved Italy 
with the passionate love it so often in- 
spires in emotional and imaginative 
natures is evidenced by almost every 
line she has published concerning life 
in that glorious land. Whenever she 
writes strenuously she plunges her pen 
into the ink of enthusiasm, and her pace 
is unfaltering until she halts at the colo- 
phon. While we were sitting there, 
gradually beginning to understand one 
another,—it is said Ouida detests Ameri- 
cans and she knew I was one of these— 
I wondered how it was possible for such 
a wee hand to accomplish the manual 
labor necessary to put on paper the whole 
library of her books; I said as much to 
her, but she only laughed at me as if 
I were an overgrown schoolboy trying 
to pay a compliment and doing it in 
a pretty bungling way. Heaven knows 
how many volumes she has published, 
how many tons of paper her scroll-like 
chirography has covered, how many 
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miles of words she has woven together 
in a single one of her works. With her 
it must have been a labor of love, this 
romancing, which is no labor at all, but 
a rest and a refreshment so long as it 
lasts. Noone could laboriously fill great 
volumes like hers unless for the very love 
of it—volumes filled with such fire and 
fury, such joy and rage, and ecstacy and 
despair—and set the whole in an atmos- 
phere throbbing with life and light, and 
lay all against a background that dazzles 
and scintillates,until a reader of the right 
sort is drunk with color and perfume and 
melody; which are the heart and the 
soul and the life of Italy—the real Italy, 
the only begotten Italy of Romance and 
Song and Fable. 

I was thinking of this, and I looked at 
her, this human fairy hovering by her 
glowing scaldino, and trying to realize 
that it was really she who had worked 
all those little miracles, and was think- 
ing how good it was to be there, when 
the silent servitor ushered in a guest. I 
arose at once; Ouida sprang forward to 
welcome a silver-mounted nobleman, 
who looked as if he had just stepped 
from the pages of Bulwer or Disraeli, or 
from a frame in the Hall of the Ances- 
tors in tuneful Ruddygore. It was quite 
sudden and unexpected and a little start- 
ling, the tableau, I mean, but I had suffi- 
cient presence of mind to gasp farewell; 
she whispered an aside: ‘‘Come again 
tomorrow, at the same hour!’’ The 
next moment I was alone in the gray 
street, grayer now for the precipitated 
transformation scene and my informal 
exit. 

Did I call the next day at the same 
time and place? I did! Mme. Ouida 
was not in! It must be that she loathes 
Americans, thought I. This is not sur- 
prising. Do we not loathe Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Germans, etc., when so 
disposed? Of course we do. Perhaps 
my ears deceived me when I thought she 
whispered as I vanished: ‘‘Come again 
tomorrow, at the same hour.’’ With me 


that was as good as a command; indeed, 
it was very much better, for with me 
a command usually shatters itself like 
an arrow on the Helmet of Navarre. 
Possibly the Lily of the Arno, as she 
lifted her white throat above that hedge 
of snowy chiffon, had not suggested any 
happy return. Hallucinations are some- 
times distinguished as such with extreme 
difficulty. However: we had observed 


“with propriety the customary usages of 


society; I had almost had the time of 
my life; she had honored the request of 
her friends the Storys, to whom she thus 
dedicates that splendidly tragic tale, ‘In 
Maremma: ‘‘In memory of those hospit- 
able doors which the Etruscan Lion 
guards, this tale of an Etruscan tomb is 
dedicated: To my dear friends The 
Storys.”’ 

I had not been long at my hotel, after 
returning from the Palace of the Ouida, 
when a breathless messenger arrived 
with a note addressed to me, in fact 
a note within a note; the first ran as 
follows: 


‘Dear Sir: Enclosed note should 
have gone to you this morning. I 
left word if by any chance you 
should come, to ask you to wait, but 
I did not get home until half past six. 

‘Come again at 4 tomorrow (Fri- 
day) and I will be sure to receive you. 

‘Ever Yrs, Ouida.” 


The enclosed reads thus: 


**Dear Sir: “‘I find I must go into 
the country today and am not sure 
at what hour I shall return, so will 
you come to me tomorrow afternoon 
instead. 


‘*With comps yrs Ouida.’’ 


These notes were evidently written in 
the fraction of a moment and were very 
sparsely punctuated, but they served their 
purpose when they were at last delivered. 

I went again to Ouida’s at the ap- 
pointed hour. The grave and reverend 
major domo almost smiled when he 
seemed to recognize me; even the canine 
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contingent faintly wagged the unanimous 
tail. I began to think that perhaps, 
after all, I was not unwelcome to this 
mysterious habitation. 

I was assured that no member of that 
household was ever visible save only its 
mistress, her pets, and the tall, slim, 
solemn usher. I could easily believe it, 
and believe, also, that the Palazzo was 
a mighty cold and cheerless place in 
Winter, as Italian Palazzos are bound to 
be at this Season, and that very little 
sunshine ever found or lost its way in 
here. Yet the sunshine of Ouida’s 
books is of the finest, and her pages are 
steeped in it; there is ever in them the 
out of door atmosphere that is thrilling 
with bird and insect vitality and breath- 
ing all the delicious odors of upland and 
lowland, field and forest. She drives 
daily into the country and it is of course 
then that she absorbs the life of it that 
is to be born again in her books. Per- 
haps one writes better from memory 
than from careful notes conscientiously 
taken on the spot; certainly one writes 
with less restraint, with more enthusi- 
asm, and can without a qualm of con- 
science supply whatever is lacking in the 
landscape or the incident. There are 
even artists who paint in this manner, 
and their compositions are dream pic- 
tures not to be despised. 

On my second visit the boudoir bower 
looked quite familiar, and Ouida was 
more pleasing than ever. We began 
where we left off, and chatted and 
chatted, but seemed not to be saying 
very much that was worthy of remem- 
brance. She expressed some interest in 
the South Seas, having read with delight 
Julien Viaud’s ‘‘La Mariage de Loti,”’ 
(known in the English version as ‘‘ Ra- 
rahu’’) by Piere Loti, but I think had 
read no further in the voluminous litera- 
ture of the Summer Isles of Eden. 

Her heart seemed to have been early 
given to Italy and the Italians, though 
she evidently had suffered the shattering 
of her ideals and was not glad to dwell 
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upon the subject of her adopted country. 
It had been whispered, very loudly, that 
there was an affair of the heart in which 
the youthful Italian hero had proved 
faithless; but who can tell? or should 
tell? or would tell, even if he could? 
That Ouida, like the poet in his Golden 
Clime, is ‘‘dowered with the hate of 
hate, the scorn of scorn, the love of 
love,’ she has again and again evi- 


“denced. For her hate of hate see her 


**In a Winter City,’ her scorn of scorn 
has embittered her ‘‘Friendship,” her 
love of love is overflowing in ‘‘Signa,”’ 
‘*Pascarel’’ and ‘“‘In Maremma.” When 
I asked her, during our second inter- 
view, if she did not love Italy above all 
lands, she hesitated before replying; I 
said: ‘Surely you must, for I have never 
read stories so permeated with the very 
life and soul of a people; body and blood 
are there, on every page, and only one 
who has known and loved them could so 
make them live forever!’ She answered 
quietly: ‘“‘I liked them before I knew 
them as I know them now.’’ To this 
hour I am not quite sure of her meaning, 
for her latest stories of Italian life still 
throb with the old passion. 

We were getting cosy rather slowly 
and might have ultimately become con- 
fidential, but the door was thrown open, 
and a very stately personage, richly em- 
bossed with decorations, appeared at the 
threshold—perhaps he had lately assisted 
at some stately function and had entered 
fora moment to delight the eye of this 
wielder of the most spectacular of pens. 
He was greeted with acclaim, the Prince 
—and QOuida’s flattering aside to me, 
‘*Come again tomorrow, at the the same 
hour,” was the gentlest of dismissals. 

Tomorrow, at the same hour, Florence 
was far behind me, and my letter of 
regret to Ouida proved to be a last 
goodbye. ; 

* * * * 

Do you remember these lines from the 
volume I cannot forget? 

**He was only a little lad coming sing- 
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Summer weather; 


ing through the 
singing as the birds do in the thickets, 


as the crickets do in the wheat at 
night, as the acacia bees do all the 
day long in the high tree tops in the 
sunshine. 

“Only a little lad with brown eyes and 
bare feet, and a wistful heart, driving 
his sheep and his goats, and carrying 
his sheaves of cane or millet, and work- 
ing among the ripe grapes when the time 
came; like all the rest, here in the bright 
Signa country. 

“Few people care much for our Signa 
and all it has seen and known. Few 
people even know anything of it at 
all, except just vaguely as a mere 
name. 

‘*Assisi has her saint, and Perugia her 
painters, and Arezzo her poet, and Siena 
her virgin, and Settignano her sculptor, 
and Prato her great Carmelite, and 
Vespignano her inspired shepherd, and 
Fiesole her angel-monk, and the village 
Vinci her mighty master; and poets 
write of them all for the sake of the 
dead fame which they embalm. But 
Signa has found no poet, though her 
fame lies in the pages of the old chroni- 
clers like a jewel in an old king’s tomb, 
written there ever since the Latin days 
when she was first named Signome—a 
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standard of war set under the moun- 
tains. 

‘It is so old, our Signa, no man could 
chronicle all it has seen in the centuries, 
but not one in ten thousand travelers 
thinks about it. Its people plait straw 
for the world, and the train from the 
coast runs through it: that is ‘all it has 
to do with other folks. 

‘*Passengers come and go from the sea 
to the city, from the city to the sea, 
along the great iron highway, and. per- 
haps they glance at the stern, ruined 
walls, at the white houses on the cliffs, 
at the broad river with its shining sands, 
at the blue hills with the poplars at their 
base, and the pines at the summits, and 
they say to one another that this is 
Signa. 

‘‘But it is all that they ever do; it is 
only a glance, then on they go through 
the green and golden haze of. Valdorno. 
Signa is nothing to them, only a place 
that they stop at a second. And yet 
Signa is worthy of knowledge.”’ 

I dare not quote farther, for the story 
drags one to the very end, but it can no 
longer be said that Signa has found no 
poet. Signa has found her poet, her in- 
comparable prose-poet, and lives an 
eternal youth in that poet’s delicious 
prose-poem, Ouida’s ‘‘Signa.” 
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THE CROW 


By ALICE F. TILDEN 


MILTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


I 


HOUGH ye sing of Spring and the birds that wing 
Their way through the early dawn, 
In the first bright days that gild and glaze 
The gray of Winter wan; 
Though robin and blue-bird, sparrow and jay 
Your joyous heart may know, 
Sing of them all, an ye will and may, 
But give me my friend the crow! 


II 


When the ring of the skate, that clanged but late, 
Its sharp-cut tune must cease,— 

When to Ocean’s gray sails the ice of the bay, 
And leaves the shore in peace; 

When the morning breeze with breath of the seas 
Brings chill of melting snow, 

And Nature stirs ’neath the pall that is hers, 
Hark to our friend the crow! 


ITT 


All Winter long, with saddened song, 
He has haunted snow and tree; 
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But his joyous throat now sounds a note 
Cruel and bold—but free! 

Free as the rush of the flooded stream 
To the flooded plains below; 

Free as a wild heart’s freest dream— 
Liberty’s friend—the crow! 


LV: 


Though the time be brief, and the full-grown leaf 
Our fetters again may see, 
At thy wild call we one and all 
Turn our steps to Arcady. 
O buccaneer of the air! we hear 
Thy note with hearts aglow 
For earth’s pulse-beat beneath our feet, 
And the friend of the winds, the crow! 
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VI 

AYLORD’S hansom was making 
slow progress amid the throng of 
vehicles in Carlton street, the majority 
of them headed for the American am- 
passador’s, who, according to custom, 
was keeping open house on this Fourth 

of July afternoon. 

By his side sat Mrs. Gaylord, prettily 
gowned, and having in her manner a 
certain bright assurance, which was the 
feminine reflection of her husband’s 
growing fame. He was at least the por- 
trait painter of the hour; and after his 
hour was over he would still be great, 
having made some private contracts with 
cternity of which these gay dwellers in 
time were not aware. 

“My dear, I thought I saw Justin 
Morris just then!” Mrs. Gaylord said, 
laying her hand on her husband’s arm. 

“Not unlikely. His designs for the 
town hall at Wadehampton were accepted 
four weeks ago. I knew he was coming 
over.”’ 

She was leaning out of the hansom. 

“There he is again. Yes, it is Justin. 
Can’t we hail him somehow? Ah, he’s 
gone!”’ 

“‘We’ll meet him at the ambassador’s, 
no doubt.”’ 

‘‘Wadehampton, did you say? Isn't 
that near Sir Henry’s seat? I wonder if 
Justin knows—’’ 

‘Knows what, Kitty ?’’ 

“Well, knows of Sir Henry’s devotion 
to Diana.”’ 

‘*Probably he does; what of it?’’ 

‘*It ought to be proof enough to him 
that she made a fool of him last year.’’ 

‘Justin Morris is not an easy mark to 
make a fool of. I could never see that 
Diana Mainwaring led him on.”’ 

‘‘Men never see anything,’ his wife 
answered resentfully. ‘‘Margaret Bent- 


ley saw. Poor child! I think she’ll 
never recover from it.’’ 

“I should say she was convalescent,’’ 
Gaylord remarked drily. 

‘*That is one of your horrid speeches. 
You never give a woman credit for hav- 
ing a memory.”’ 

“T beg your pardon, my dear. 
ousy has a strong memory. 
forgets.”’ 

‘*She has every reason to be jealous. 
Myself, I blame Diana for the whole 
trouble. She knew her power and she 
used it. If she were any other woman, 
I'd predict her marriage with Sir Henry 
before Autumn. He’s crazy for her, but 
she—she may be only amusing herself 
again.”’ 

**I don’t blame her. We're all trying 
to get amusement out of life, to balance 
the score. Me, I paint portraits pour 
passer le temps!’’ 

**Don’t quote French ever before peo- 
ple. Your accent is so bad.”’ 

Gaylord chuckled. 

“It can’t be. No one ever smiled at 
it in Paris.’’ 

**Q, the worse it is, the more solemn 
they look. Well, at last we’re here. 
Can’t you just pick out the American 
women !—no tag-ends, no pearls, no lace 
collars, no frizzes!—the nice, trim dears! 
But I must say, Walter, English men are 
stunning; they always suggest an early 
life of cold tubs, and cold school rooms 
and unlimited bread and butter. Such 
clean, splendid creatures! If I weren’t 
married to you—’’ she added dreamily. 

**Ghastly, but final,’’ he said. 

They were soon in the ascending 
throng on the great staircase. Mrs. 
Gaylord, who had a weakness for ‘‘feet- 
men,’ as she called them in private, 
heard their names loudly announced with 
true American delight. Their greetings 
over with the ambassador, who had 
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honored Gaylord with a moment’s con- 
versation, Mrs. Gaylord took her hus- 
band’s arm. 

‘*Let us go straight to the dining room 
—real American coffee, dear, and Ameri- 
can layer cake from Fuller’s, and straw- 
berries as big as plums they say—there’s 
Justin Morris coming up the stairs now. 
Let us wait for him. Doesn’t he look 
thin—but distinguished! You should 
paint his portrait.’’ 

Gaylord went forward to meet Justin 
with a hearty welcome. The two men 
had always been very good friends. 

‘And what brings you to London?’”’ 
Mrs. Gaylord said as he greeted her. 

‘““The Wadehampton business. I have 
been there a week—only came up to Lon- 
don yesterday.”’ 

‘**You are becoming famous.”’ 

‘No, I am only doing business on 
both sides of the Atlantic.”’ 

**You look as if you had been working 
too hard.’’ 

‘Hard work is the one joy you can be 
sure of,”’ 

They were at the door of the dining 
room, when the men perceived from 


a certain excitement in Mrs. Gaylord’s 


manner, and her eager rushing forward, 
that she saw friends. Following her, 
they found themselves, before Justin had 
time to drop out, in a group which in- 
cluded Mrs. Craig, the Bishop and Mar- 
garet. 

Justin’s embarrassment—he had seen 
neither the matron nor his former fiancee 
for nearly a year—was at once relieved 
by a very perceptible kindness in Mrs. 
Craig’s manner as she held out her hand 
to him. 

“This is a great pleasure,’’ she said 
simply. ‘‘I know why you are in Lon- 
don —the Wadehampton triumph. I 
must tell you why we are here. The 
Bishop is attending a church council, 
and I am looking after the worldly end 
of his spiritual matters as usual.’’ 

‘*Mrs. Craig reconciles two worlds. I 
have much to learn from her,’ the 
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Bishop said smiling, but his keen eyes 
were searching Justin’s face. 

The young man turned to Margaret, 
who had been regarding him coolly. 
She had an assured manner, as if a 
year’s residence with a wealthy and 
fashionable woman had given her con- 
fidence. Her props were always from 
without. 

**You like London?’’ he asked. 

‘*As much as I have seen of it. It 
is an impressionist picture done in char- 
coal. May I congratulate you on the 
Wadehampton victory ?”’ 

Justin bowed and said nothing. 

‘“‘Are you returning there?’ 
Craig asked. 

“Ves, in a few days. I have another 
commission in that part of the country: 
the restoration of a wing of the Croft- 
field Manor—the seat of Sir Henry 
Marchmont.”’ 

There was a sudden silence of the 
kind which reveals a community of 
thought. Margaret broke it. 

‘**Did you know that Miss Mainwaring 
is engaged, or about to be, to Sir 
Henry?”’ 

The audacity of the speech, made with 
her usual saccharine manner, took Justin 
so much by surprise that for a moment 
his self-possession was in power of any- 
one who might or might not come to his 
rescue. 

The Bishop spoke. 

‘“*And have you seen Mr. Gaylord’s 
portrait of Miss Mainwaring .at the aca- 
demy?”’ 

“‘T have not yet had the opportunity.’’ 

**T will take you there this afternoon 
if you like,’’ Gaylord said, it’s a good 
show this year—a remarkably good show 
—some stunning Sargents.”’ 

“‘Ah, there is Mr. Hartley,’’ Mrs. 
Craig said. ‘‘Was there ever such a 
reunion!”’ 

Hartley, rounder and pinker than ever, 
was getting through the crowd with the 
ease of a fat man. His blue eyes, which 
had a baby effect in his large, plump 
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face, opened wide at the sight of Justin. 

‘Lord bless me!’’ he exclaimed with 
involuntary cordiality; then, remember- 
ing Justin’s villainy, he stiffened a little 
as he held out his hand and asked the 
usual questions. Not waiting for an- 
swers, he turned abruptly away and in- 
quired of Margaret if she had had any- 
thing to eat. 

Justin slipped an arm through Gay- 
lord’s. 

**Take me to the academy, if you can, 
right away.”’ 

“Surely. We’ll go at once.’ 

Mrs. Craig overheard him. 

“‘T suppose it would be the wildest 
good fortune that you are not engaged 
for dinner tonight,’’ she said, address- 
ing herself to Justin. 

**T am not dining out tonight,’’ he an- 
swered. 

‘Then dine with me at my club tete- 
a-tete, will you not?”’ 

She named the hour and the place, 
and he thanked her heartily, wondering 
if a year of Margaret’s service had 
pleaded for his integrity. 

Arrived at the academy, Gaylord led 
him directly to a portrait before which 
the crowd was gathered. The first 
glance at it gave him the old sensation 
of a sudden flash of light before his eyes. 

In the catalogue it bore the title “‘The 
Lady in the Domino,” but it seemed to 
Justin, as he gazed, that all the world 
must know it was Diana. 

She had been painted full length, the 
soft lace ruffles of a ball gown showing 
beneath the black silk domino which 
was slipping from her bare shoulders. 

Half turned from the spectator, she 
was looking back, her dark eyes mysteri- 
ous, her red mouth close shut, yet with 
a sweetness in its lines that contradicted 
the withdrawn expression of her face. 
One hand was half hidden in the folds 
of the domino, the other, raised, held 
a little mask of black velvet. Above her 
forehead, in the soft dark hair, was a 
silver moon. 
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‘*She chose her own costume and pos- 
ture,’’ Gaylord said. ‘‘It is wonderful!”’ 

Justin wanted to be alone with her. 
He resented the crowd; he resented 
Gaylord. Alone with her! his own love, 
his, though she might break his heart— 
had broken it as far as the heart of a 
strong man whose strength is in his un- 
ceasing work can be broken. He had 
spent a year with her in spirit; not a 
day nor an hour passing that was not 
illumined with his love of her—but by 
that light he had thought and felt to 
some purpose: enriched as true lovers 
are always enriched by the wealth of 
a keener imagination, a wider scope of 
power. He had believed more and 
more that, despite her words, he would 
win from her some day, somewhere, the 
confession that her soul was true—true 
tohim. Toward Margaret he had felt no 
further responsibility, since she had un- 
conditionally dismissed him. 

Today’s revelation—the impending 
engagement of Diana to Sir Henry 
Marchmont — seemed to mock the 
dreams of the past year. But there 
was no mockery in the pictured face 
before him, only the mysterious shadow 
of the soul. 

‘*This portrait is more full of enchant- 
ment than any other I can recall,’’ Jus- 
tin said. 

Gaylord smiled. 

‘IT came under her spell as I painted 
her. I try always to be dominated by 
the personality of the sitter. Some- 
times it is difficult. With her it was 
easy.”’ 

Justin nodded. She had called him 
far, far away—to regions of imperial 
beauty—called him to suffer it all over 
again he knew, but he answered, and 
the eyes of the portrait smiled and 
beckoned him further. 

On his way to dinner, he made up his 
mind to ask Mrs. Craig not only of 
Margaret’s present state of mind—for he 
hoped that all trace of her unhappiness 
was over—but if the report were true 
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that Diana was engaged to Sir Henry 
Marchmont. 

He found his hostess waiting for him 
in an esoteric reception room significant 
of the higher everything for which the 
club stood. 

She welcomed him warmly. They 
were soon facing each other across a 
little table. 

‘‘Do you know I am very glad to see 
you again,’’ she began. ‘‘I have been 
waiting for just such an opportunity. I 
would not make one in New York. 
Forced occasions are about as productive 
of results as fossils. First of all, I did 
you an injustice last Summer. My dear 
boy, why couldn’t you have spoken 
yourself? Walter Gaylord’s word was 
naturally thought more loyal than true, 
though in the end I knew it was true.’ 

Justin smiled, but made no reply. 

‘“Why couldn’t you have said that 
meeting was accidental? Diana would 
never explain, of course-—perverse, ador- 
able thing she is! I ought to have 
known better than to ask her.’’ 

“Vou are friends again?” 

‘*We were never anything else. Diana 
has a sense of humor and so have I, and 
humor will hold two friends together 
when heroics won’t. We care so much 
that we care lightly. On coming to 
London, I looked her up at once—found 
her, incidentally, such agreat lady. She 
has become quite the fashion over here.” 

“Ts it true?’’ Justin asked with an 
effort to keep his voice firm, ‘‘that she 
is engaged, or about to be, to Sir Henry 
Marchmont?”’ 
_“T trust she is. It is time Diana fell 
in love like a normal woman. As for 
him, he adores her. I hope you never 
adored her,’’ she added with a bluntness 
unusual to her. 

The rose light of the shaded candles 
hid his sudden pallor. 

**It would have been useless if I had 
I would only have been one more in her 
collection.” 

She was looking at him searchingly, 
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but his quiet voice reassured her. 

‘*Diana has always excited jealousy, 
she is so sure, so quiet.’’ 

“Tell me, is Margaret happy?’’ he 
asked. 

“She does not seem to me like an un- 
happy girl, but I don’t pretend to know 
exactly. She is not as ingenuous as I 
once thought her.”’ 

‘‘She is not ingenuous at all,’’ Justin 
abruptly said. 

The matron smiled, but made no reply. 

*‘T hope she is happy. I am glad she 
is under your protection.” 

“Will you never forgive her?’’ 

He looked surprised, troubled, appre- 
hensive. 

‘I have nothing to forgive.”’ 

‘*She thinks you have. She fears that 
she was too hasty in breaking the en- 
gagement. She wishes that she had 
trusted you more.’’ 

This did not sound like Margaret. 
He wondered what was back of such 
protestations. 

“Does she speak often—in this way?” 

‘Not often—two or three times.”’ 

‘*Lately?’’ 

‘Since the Wadehampton 
brought your name up.”’ 

‘*Mr. Hartley admires her very much, 
does he not?”’ 

‘*He is very attentive to her.’’ 

**Does she—does she—’’ 

‘Respond? Ithink she is waiting for 
you, Justin.” 

‘*She dismissed me finally.”’ 

‘*A woman’s word is never final.” 

A chill oppression settled upon him, 
The woman he loved had forgotten. The 
woman he did not love had remembered. 
He thought of his words, spoken from 
a sense of duty. ‘“‘In a year you may 
know whether you love me well enough 
to marry me without explanations or 
demands.”’ What if she should claim 
him on these conditions! If Hartley 
would only propose to her, offering her 
a diamond as big as a bean! 

Early next day he went again to the 
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academy. The emptiness of the spacious 
rooms imparted to him a thrill of satis- 
faction. He would be alone with Diana. 

But someone was there before him. 
To his intense disgust he recognized the 
tall, commanding figure of Sir Henry 
standing motionless before the portrait. 

Justin turned to go, but at that instant 
the baronet looked around, and spoke 
his name. 

‘*Mr. Morris! you are just the man I 
want to see. What day are you coming 
down?”’ 

“‘T had thought of Wednesday.” 

“You are coming to me, of course. 
You will do me the honor of being my 
guest at the Manor.”’ 

‘*My intention was to go to the inn at 
Wadehampton.’’ 

“*T will not hear of it. Some old 
friends of yours will be down for the 
week-end—Bishop Herbert and Mrs. 
Craig and Miss Mainwaring. They 
would be charmed I know if you were 
of the party.’’ 

Justin bowed slightly. 

“Don’t think me _ ungracious, Sir 
Henry, if I decline your hospitality. I 
could never combine business and 
pleasure.”’ 

**You can have just as much freedom 
as you like; I’ll put you in the old wing 
—you could have quiet and space there, 
that the inn doesn’t offer: and you need 
only join us at dinner, if you wish your 
days to yourself.” 

While Sir Henry was speaking, Justin 
was studying him in the light of what 
he had heard on the previous day. The 
baronet was a fresh-looking, well set up, 
well bred young Englishman of about 
thirty years of age, whose conventional 
appearance concealed, as Justin knew on 
good authority, not only a more than 
average amount of scholarship, but a 
religious nature which had attached him 
to the High Church party and made of 
him an active participant in church 
affairs. 

These aspects of his character added 


to Justin’s depression. When he had 
finally given his reluctant promise to 
go to the Manor, and had taken leave of 
Sir Henry, he went out into the misty 
sunlight of a London Summer day with 
a sinking of the heart that made the old 
city seem to him for once intolerably 
dreary. Had his rival been of higher 
rank, more conspicuously wealthy, he 
would have been more hopeful, know- 
ing Diana’s unassumed indifference to 
worldly advantage. But this man’s ele- 
vation of character and deep religious 
spirit, combined with his very genuine 
learning might well appeal to that fas- 
tidiousness in her which seemed to take 
the place of the moral sense; might 
appeal, besides, to her longing fornovelty. 
He had observed that highly educated 
American gentlemen were not as a rule 
as religious as Englishmen of the same 
class. In the old churches of London 
City— which he had frequented years 
ago as a student of architecture—he had 
often seen at the noon hour gentlemen 
enter and kneel in prayer. This grace 
of devotion now seemed to him, in his 
not ignoble jealousy of Sir Henry, the 
one quality lacking which you felt just 
short of—the highest breeding. 

The idea might be whimsical, but it 
possessed him, led him through winding 
streets into the dimness of a church 
whose open door invited him in. There 
he knelt and thought of her. 


VII 


On the afternoon of the same day 
Margaret Bentley, seated alone in the 
little drawing room of Mrs. Craig’s apart- 
ment, was allowing herself the luxury of 
resentful imaginings. That she had not 
brought her banker to the point of 
a marriage proposal was a reason at that 
moment for bitter thoughts of life. 
Poverty had always seemed to her like 
spinsterhood, the fruit of bungling. 
Looking back over the past year, she 
tried to see just where she had been 
careless and clumsy, that she should now 
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have the prospect of being interminably 
poor and unmarried. Perhaps her show 
of grief over her broken engagement had 
been kept up too long, leading the kind 
little man to believe that she was incon- 
solable. She had reason to know that 
his fat encased a romantic imagination 
worthy of a long, thin knight. 

Well, there was another road to matri- 
mony if Hartley did not speak soon; if 
the gleam of the diamond, first beckon- 
ing on the afternoon when he had handed 
her his handkerchief, proved but a will- 
o’-the-wisp. She could still claim Jus- 
tin’s promise implied in his words ‘‘in 
a year from now you may know whether 
you love me enough to marry me without 
demands or explanations.’’ And Justin 
was by no means a bad match, since his 
success in an international competition 
had made him almost as much the fashion 
as Gaylord was. 

Diana had evidently thrown him over, 
but as long as Diana was unmarried, 
Justin, who loved her, as Margaret per- 
ceived with the keen insight of a cold 
and jealous nature, would not be likely 
to remember an honorable obligation. 

‘*And he belonged to me first,’ she 
said to herself. ‘‘He shall belong to me 
again if I choose.” 

It seemed to her the amen of fate that 
at that moment his card was handed in. 
He had asked for Mrs. Craig, not for 
her, but she requested the servant to 
show him up. 

His start of surprise, his embarrassed 
look told her that the meeting was not 
altogether welcome. She resolved at 
once upon her course of action. 

‘Mrs. Craig is not in, but I could not 
deny myself the pleasure of seeing you, 
Justin.”’ 

Her pale face, framed in its gold hair, 
was raised to his appealingly. Mrs. 
Craig’s words sounded in his ears like 
the knell of doom. 

“T hope you are not altogether dis- 
pleased to see me,”’ she said. 

“There is a year between us, Mar- 
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garet,’”’ he answered, ‘‘and more than 
a year of misunderstanding.’’ 

“For which I am responsible,’’ she 
said quickly. 

He looked at her in surprise. Despite 
of what Mrs. Craig had told him, this was 
an attitude which he could reconcile with 
no previous knowledge of her’character. 

Had the intervening months changed 
her essential nature? He almost resented 
her sudden magnanimity as putting upon 
him a burden of responsibility which he 
could not bear. He loved Diana—woula 
always love her, time and absence hav- 
ing but heightened his passion—must 
therefore be faithful to her at any cost. 
Neither the old nor the new Margaret 
could claim him, and he hardened him- 
self to say the necessary, brutal words. 

‘It was all my fault,’ she said softly, 
acaress in her voice. ‘‘I did not trust 
you erough; I was blinded with my 
jealousy, but ought that not to plead for 
me? Isn’t jealousy a proof of love?’’ 

‘“No, I don’t think it is,’’ he answered 
coldly, ‘‘not of deep love; but then,’’ 
he added, obeying he knew not what 
impulse to speak the bald truth to her, 
‘‘vour love can go no deeper than your 
character.” 

‘‘Thanks, Justin ; I don’t deserve this.’’ 

‘‘T am afraid you do deserve it, Mar- 
garet; you spied upon me when I was 
innocent—innocent as you that morning 
that I should find Miss Mainwaring at 
the village.” 

“What made you take that road, 
then?” she said, something of the old 
sharpness in her voice. 

‘*My restlesness.”’ 

‘‘And your restlessness was the result 
of ?”” 

‘The consciousness that I loved Miss 
Mainwaring,’’ he answered calmly. 

She was not prepared for this: She 
stared at him a moment, then in a voice 
of triumph brought out: 

‘*T was right then! - May I ask, Justin, 
why you engaged yourself to me, when 
you did not love me?” 
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His face softened. 

‘That is a question you have the right to 
ask. Margaret, I did think I loved you.’’ 

‘*Till the sun put out the candle.”’ 

‘Till I knew who had the power to 
make me suffer.’’ 

**That I did not have! No, I thank 
God I am not a heartless coquette. 
Well! you will get your fill of suffering. 
She played with you, but she will marry 
Sir Henry. Diana Mainwaring has ice 
in her breast. I hope you are not foolish 
enough to love her yet.” 

His smile, his only answer, nerved her 
for her last effort. 

“I love you yet—love you enough, 
Justin, to marry you without explana- 
tions and without demands.”’ 

He made no reply. She put a hand 
on his wrist. 

*“‘T claim you by that promise. 

‘**You dismissed me finally.”’ 

“T was wild with - jealousy, Justin. 
Don’t turn me off. I am _ lonely, 
wretched. I love no one in the world 
but you.” 

She had taken both his hands in hers, 
was drawing him toward her with a 
grasp that felt like steel. Tears rolled 
down her cheeks. Her eyes pleaded. 
He was suffering acute misery. She was 
actually repulsive to him, yet he dared 
not loose the tense, cold fingers. If she 
loved him, was faithful to him, he could 
not throw her off, no matter what she 
had once said and done. 

In his face she read his struggle. 

“TI love you, Justin—I love you,”’ she 
repeated. 

‘*Would you marry me knowing that I 
love Diana Mainwaring?’’ he said 
hoarsely, determined to be at least true 
with her. 

‘*You are under a spell. It isn’t love. 
She’s not worthy of you, Justin. She 
would fling you away—has flung you— 
like an old glove.” 

‘‘Nevertheless I love her, not you!”’ 
he cried, wrenching his hands away in 
sudden revolt. 
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‘**And you are deserting me!’’ 
“No, I am not deserting you. 


You 
can hold me to my word, but I’ll not 


play the hypocrite with you. I’ll give 
you my name; I’ll support you—if you 
insist.”’ 

“Why did you say those words to me 
a year ago about marrying me, if you 
did not wish to do it?’’ 

‘‘Why did you dismiss me finally, if 
you mean to claim me again?’ he 
counter-questioned. 

“I claim you because I love you!” 
she cried, all tears, softness and en- 
treaty. He was amazed and dumb- 
founded; convinced of her sincerity at 
last to the point of suffering for her if 
not with her. He could no longer resist 
her tears. He would accept the burden, 
and try to kill the passion that had swept 
his life on to great achievements in his 
work, to a wider range of thought, to 
nobler perspectives of emotion. Turn- 
ing his back on these regions, he would 
go into the narrow yard and shut and 
bar the gate behind him. 

He was about to speak when a knock 
came at the door. Hartley’s card was 
handed to Margaret. 

‘Go now, Justin,’? she whispered 
hastily, ‘‘and come again to see me.” 

He nodded, and left her, unspeakably 
glad of the interruption, as if it gave 
him a reprieve. 

In the corridor of the hotel he met 
Mrs. Craig and explained that he had 
called on her, and that Margaret had 
received him. 

‘‘Come back with me,’’ Mrs. Craig 
urged, ‘‘for at least five minutes. I want 
a little talk with you.”’ 

“Mr. Hartley is with Margaret in your 
drawing room.” 

‘‘Well, let us sit here, then. No, I 
am going soon to Chelsea Old Church 
to a wedding there. Let me give you 
a lift on your way.” 

When they were in the hansom she 
asked him abruptly: ‘‘Have you made 
it up with Margaret? I presume you 











A COMEDY 


haven’t. You look too solemn.”’ 

“*O, I suppose we’ll worry it through,”’ 
Justin remarked carelessly, ‘‘but it might 
be as well to say little about it as yet. 
Plasters and seams are not ornamental.’’ 

“No, I agree with you that it is well 
to keep quiet about a reengagement, but 
may I tell Diana? It might make her 
feel better about her own romance, which 
I verily believe is imminent, if she knew 
that Margaret was to be happy again.’’ 

The bitter look in Justin’s eyes was 
unobserved by the matron. He was 
leaning on the doors of the hansom and 
gazing straight before him. Despite his 
fashionable dress, with its latest English 
touches, there was something monastic 
in his clear-cut, clean-shaven face and 
tall, spare figure, an impression height- 
ened by the gravity of his bearing. 

“Tell Miss Mainwaring by all means,”’ 
he answered, “‘if you think it would 
make her feel better, though according 
to report of her she would have forgot- 
ten the incident by this time. 

‘‘Diana forgets nothing. Her memory 
is a picture gallery.’’ 

‘‘A tranquil place—a picture gallery,” 
Justin said. 

Meanwhile Margaret was kissing her 
hand to the gods, suddenly again aware 
of her existence after a long period of 
neglect. 

Hartley had been but a few moments 
in the drawing room when she observed 
that his clear, pink skin was taking on 
a deeper pink, his eyes a deeper blue. 
Love with him was a rosy emotion, as 
comfortable as a plump silk cushion. 

‘*Miss Margaret,’’ he began, “I have 
not had a year of your friendship with- 
out the growing desire of converting 
friendship into a deeper feeling. I—I— 
admire you—more—than ever. Indeed, 
let me say that I love you.” 

His round face was crimson now. 
To relieve his embarrassment, he fum- 
bled in his vest pocket, and brought out 
a white velvet ring-box. Margaret, pale, 
astonished and tumultuously resentful of 
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having spoken to Justin, when half an 
hour more would have set everything 
right, watched the little banker like one 
half fascinated; when the lid of the box 
flew up, she could not keep back an 
exclamation of wonder. In the pink 
satin folds, almost obscuring the ring on 
which it was mounted, was the largest 
diamond she had ever seen—a glorious, 
pure incarnation of flashing light. The 
moment she beheld it she knew what 
she must do. The sight of such a gem 
would clarify the most bewildered state. 
Here was an opportunity to make a kind 
man happy, and to teach a cruel one 
a life-long lesson. Secure of Hartley, 
she could still hold Justin till Diana was 
safely married. 

Hartley was taking the ring from its 
soft bed. 

‘‘Don’t take it out. It looks so lovely 
there,’’ she cried in a pretty, innocent 
voice, bending over it like a happy 
child; and her happiness was indeed 
unfeigned. 

“But it mustn’t stay here. It’s for 
your finger, Margaret—if you—will have 
me.”’ 

He was looking at her so earnestly, 
and with such respectful ardor in his 
clear, blue eyes, that for one instant 
Margaret felt a sensation of shame. She 
dropped her eyes, her real confusion 
paling her cheeks. If he had only come 
half an hour sooner! 

‘“‘Don’t keep me in suspense,” he 
said. ‘‘Tell me you’ll have me, Mar- 
garet. I’m not worthy of you, I know. 
I’ve knocked around the world a good 
deal.’’ 

Margaret had little sense of humor, but 
even through her tumult she felt that 
“rolled around’’ would have been the 
more accurate expression. Hartley’s 
rotundity gave the lie to an angular 
metaphor. 

‘‘T’ll not keep you in suspense,’’ she 
said, suppressing a smile. ‘I, too, have 
cared—have grown to admire you—to— 
ia-="" 


OF MASKS 
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She could not bring out the word. 
Hartley rescued her. 

“IT know, I know. You’ve made me 
the happiest of men.”’ 

As he spoke he slipped the ring on her 
finger, where the great diamond by its 
magnificence changed at once her state. 
She was no longer a private secretary. 
She was one of ‘‘the worthy rich.”’ 

She looked upon it doatingly. With 
such a ring on her finger she could face 
any misfortune, remove any obstacle. 

But her sense of justice was not to 
be dimmed even by the flashes of a gem. 
She would exercise stern self-denial until 
she could avenge herself upon Justin. 

‘*May I ask a favor?’’ she said softly. 

‘*A thousand,” he answered, beaming. 

She loved his lavish talk. Justin had 
used the language of courtship as spar- 
ingly as if each word were a tariff on his 
purse. 

‘‘May I ask if the engagement may 
not be kept secret for a while? It’s not 
quite a year, you know, since my en- 
gagement with Mr. Morris was broken, 
though for some months I have known 
that my soul was never his. It is the 
way heaven prepares you sometimes for 
the one great love of your life.”’ 

Hartley looked at her admiringly. He 
was always too aware of his weight of 
flesh to have much leisure to think of 
his soul, but he had great respect for the 
souls of others. Margaret, slender, 
blonde and translucent, seemed to him 
all spirit. ‘That she should wish to keep 
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the engagement secret, though it went 
against his usual openness, seemed to 
him, under the circumstances, singularly 
modest and sweet of her. He had al- 
ways despised women who married again 
the day after their divorce, or girls who 
slipped from engagement to engagement 
with conscienceless ease. 

‘Just as you will, dearest,’’ he said, 
“T am yours to command. Whatever 
you say is law.”’ 

What a man for matrimony! With 
a wealthy and obedient husband, she 
could scale the highest social Alps. 

She wondered what virtues of char- 
acter had drawn this golden fortune to 
her; suddenly contemptuous of the 
lonely sisterhood from which she had 
just emerged. Commanding wealth, she 
should soon outstrip Diana, who had not 
been clever enough to look higher than 
a baronet. 

‘*How you understand me, Philip!” 
she said fervently. 

At the sound of his name on her lips, 
he beamed. 

“Margaret, I am the happiest man in 
the kingdom. MayI kiss you?” | 

She held her cheek to his lips an 
instant. Again he admired her reserve, 
and congratulated himself on the treasure 
he had found. 

When he was gone, she replaced the 
ring in its box and locked the box in her 
trunk. She could do without the sym- 
bol of power a little, since she possessed 
the reality. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


SWEET -.CHARITY & The Louisville Courier-Journal 


When a fellow comes to you and says he is cold, 
Hand him a leaflet : 

If he’s hungry and ragged and ailing and old, 
Hand him a leafiet. 

His long, weary struggle may nearly be o’er, 

For nurture and clothing his need may be sore, 

But his need for good precepts is very much more,— 
So hand him a leaflet. 


Never turn a starved chap empty-handed adrift — 
Hand him a leaflet : 

Do something to give the poor fellow a lift — 
Hand him a leaflet. 

Cast tracts on the waters; who knows but some day 

When you may be hungry and ragged and gray, 

Some kind-hearted person will moral words say — 
And hand you a leaflet? 

















JAPANESE ARTISTS IGNORE THE WAR 


REFLECTIONS 
AUTUMN 


SUGGESTED 
EXHIBITION IN 


VIEW OF 
TOKIO 


BY: ;A THE 


By YONE NOGUCHI 


HALF-TONE PLATES ENGRAVED BY MARTIN BUERGER 





“BUTTERFLIES,” BY TAKEJI: FUJISHIMA 


EAUTY and Art are.not forgotten in 
Japan; although the special: attention 

of her pegple is-abruptly turned toward 
Manchuria: '.The artists—those who fol- 


low after ‘the European~ or American . 


methods in expression and technique— 


are making™’a stride most remarkable, - 


while the Japanese of blood and cannon 
are marching toward Harbin. 

The Autumn exhibition of the Hakuba 
Kai was a strong protest against the 
possible turning to be only a war nation. 
The exhibition was a good one, and it 
has delighted thousands of people. After 
all, thank God, Japan does not forget 
that she is a nation of poetry and art. 
There are with us artists who are sincere 
and there are people who understand and 
appreciate. There was the most notable 
absence of war pictures. The artists at- 
tempted to express Beauty and Love in 


the.purest sense. Their heads have been 
turning, to Woman and Nature while 


‘people were:talking of war and war. 


_.The Hakuba Kai was a movement 
which had Kiyoteru Kuroda as its center, 
—he who has _ exhibited with such suc- 
cess. in the Paris salon. Mr. Kuroda’s 
work this year called particular attention 
to portrait. painting in which tone and 
color were distinguished. His ‘‘Flowers”’ 
was charmingly created. Such a deli- 
cacy and yet a sure touch it expressed. 

Mr. Yeisaku Wada’s ‘‘Aruka? Naki- 
ka?’’ (‘Is there any thorn? Is there 
not?’’) was another great achievement. 
His skill, experience and study are fully 
exhibited in that picture. He is a fol- 
lower of the European art and was a stu- 
dent for some ten years in Paris and has 
but recently returned to Japan. It is his 
temperament,—and his passion—to love 
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the Genroku period, when our people 
lived in love and fancies. He has spent 
maby years in perfecting his knowledge 
of the customs and spirit of that period. 
And still he is a young man and his 
future is eagerly regarded. For his pic- 
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Samurosuke Okada’s ‘“ Omakage’’ 
(Likeness) is a picture of a young woman 
of the Genroku period also. It has depth 
and fancy. It dreams. Then a study of 
nature by this same artist called Fuyu- 
gare (Winter barrenness) is also distin- 


“FLOWERS,” BY KIYOTERU KUREDA 


tures in this exhibition one of the stores 
from ancient Mitsue in our oldest and 
most historic province furnished him the 
costumes and two famous Geisha girls 
of the Shinbashi Quarter posed for his 
‘‘Aruka? Nakika?’’ That is the best 
painting that has appeared in Japan for 
some five years. One of Wada’s aims is 
to marry Literature and Art. 


guished by a wonderful subtilety and 
fancy. It is the finest study of nature 
ever done by a Japanese artist. For ten 
years has Okada been studying upon this 
one subject alone and he has painted it 
twenty times, but not until the twenty- 
first trial did he achieve a masterpiece, 
for it is inded that. Okada is both a 
poet and an artist. He has the rare gift 











JAPANESE ARTISTS 


of painting the very essence of the season 
in his pictures; the delicate green breath 
of Spring, the Summer light, the Winter 
greyness. 

Mr. Nakagawa’s “Young Singing 
Girl”’ aroused much popular admiration. 





“Is THERE ANY THORN? 


A purely decorative piece by T. Fuji- 
shima was “Cho,” (butterflies) in which 
the girl’s sweet profile and the fluttering 
butterflies were very distinct against the 
solid background of dark green. ‘‘Morn- 
ing,’ by the same artist, was another 
graceful picture. 

Among the water colors were ten pieces 


IS THERE NOT?” 


IGNORE THE WAR ° 673 
by R. Miyake most excellent. He has 
left the period of the detail painting and 
grasps the simplicity and general effect. 
His ‘‘Summer Clouds’”’ are charming, 
and also his “Autumnal Day,’ showing 
a road leading from the forest growing 


BY YEISAKU WADA 


wider and wider under the full shower of 
the brilliant Autumnal sunshine. Such 
a warm color and delicacy of touch. 

Other exhibitors were Mr. Yamamoto 
and Mr. Hashimoto and some twenty 
others, among them two foreigners, Mr. 
and Mrs. Whitman, whose pictures were 
sent from Belgium. One of Yamamota’s 
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“LIKENESS,” BY SAMUROSUKE OKADA 


studies was a wide and solitary expanse 
of sky alone. Another was his ‘‘Rice 
Field” and the last, most mystic and 
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“YOUNG SINGING GIRL,” BY H. NAKAGAWA 


yet clothed with a power and depth 
of tone, his ‘‘Island Which Is About 
to Disappear.’’ 


BEGINNINGS OF JAPANESE SEA POWER 


(From “Japan in the Beginning of the 20th Century” a wonderfully useful hand-book published by the 
Japanese imperial commission to the Louisiana Purchase Exposition.) 


HE naval warfare forms a compara- 

tively unimportant chapter so far as 
the ancient history of Japan is con- 
cerned. To enumerate those that are 
worthy of mentioning, in the first place 
we have the expedition of Korea by the 
Empress Jingo in the second century 
A.D. About ten centuries after, the 
naval battle at Dannoura between the 
Genji and Heike clans may be noted. 
The invasion of Kyushu by Kublai 
Khan’s armada in the next century is 
perhaps the most memorable event of 
foreign invasion that ever occurred in 
Japan within the period of authentic his- 
tory. The annihilation of that armada 
was even more complete than the equally 


memorable destruction by England of 
the Spanish armada. Toward the close 
of the same century Japan took the 
offensive against China and several en- 
counters occurred between Hideyoshi’s 
fleet with that of Korea off the coast of 
that peninsula. It ought to be remem- 
bered, however, that the warships of 
those days were not properly warships as 
the term is now understood, for they 
were merely armed merchantmen and 
even fishing junks. There was no fleet 
properly so called in time of peace. 
It was only recently that Japan ob- 
tained warships built in modern style. 
The modern navy was instituted as 
a department of the government in 1872. 
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fee TIME TO PREPARE FOR 
lel. SPRING GARDENS 






By EVA RYMAN-GAILLARD 


GIRARD, PENNSYLVANIA 


CERTAIN classes of very desirable 

plants are rarely seen, and among 
those neglected ones are aquatics; yet 
little tubs sunk in garden or lawn makes 
it possible to have them and their beauty, 
coupled with the fascination of watching 
them develop, is ample reward for the 
little work required. 


March is a good time to get ready 
tubs; barrels sawed into two parts, or 
whatever will hold water when sunk in 
the ground. Some fertilizer and soil 
may be put in each one, ready to be 
covered with water when the tank is 
sunk; and if this preliminary work is done 
the probability is that the tanks will be 
made use of — otherwise the chances are 
against an aquatic display in the garden. 


Rustic seats with canopy-like frames 
may be made this month and placed in 
position, ready for the planting and 
training of vines. Plan, also, for a little 
rustic arbor with roof, where the ham- 
mock may hang between vine-wreathed 
posts, under a vine-draped roof — pro- 
tected from sun and rain by day, and 
from dew at night. 


Evening-bloomers form another class 
of plants too seldom seen. What could 
be more refreshing than these white 
flowers spreading their petals at sun- 
down, and filling the air with fragrance. 
Because we use verandas and hammocks 
most at this hour these plants should 
be placed where we can enjoy them 
as we rest— not away back out of 
sight. 

Plan for at least one bed of evening- 
bloomers this year, and for it I would 
suggest a clump of the tropical-looking 
datura in the center; around them, a 
band of the giant nicotiana, and at the 
edge a border of evening primrose. All 
have white blossoms; and their manner 
of growth makes a mound-like mass of 
foliage against which the blossoms make 
a fine showing. 


The hardy, ornamental grasses which 
grow from one to ten feet in height de- 
serve a place in every lawn. Their 
beautifully marked foliage lasts until late 
in the fall, and the plume-like blossoms 
stay on the stalks nearly all winter. 

Whatever is decided on, remember 
that a number of plants of one class 
make a far more effective showing than 
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one plant of this, that, and the other 
sorts. 

When one begins to plan for plants of 
a new (to them) class, the natural ques- 
tion is—What shall I get, and where shall 
I get it? Space forbids naming indi- 
vidual varieties, but the solution is easy: 
read the advertisements of different 
florists and send for their cata- 
logues. In them will be found de- 


MONEY 
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scriptions and cultural directions. 

If failure comes with the first+trial (as 
it possibly may) do‘not blame the florist, 
but look for a-cause.~ -These . dealers 


' know, only too well, that. one dissatisfied 


customer will ‘talk against them a dozen 
times.where a dozen pleased customers 
would never speak a word of praise, and 
not one of them would knowingly send 
out poor stock—ordinary business sense 
would keep them from doing so. 


IN POULTRY 


By B. R. 


GORDONSVILLE, 


sc THERE is a fortune in a hen’s in- 

sides,’’ said a wise Frenchman, and 
though a fortune may not be obtainable, 
still a large sum of money can be easily 
made by keeping from one to five hun- 
dred hens for their eggs. The rearing 
of chickens is much less profitable. 

The following simple method has been 
found an entire success, the average 
from each hen yelding not a dollar a 
year, as has been optimistically stated, 
but nearly always —more! 

Large, ordinary pullets were selected— 
and the great secret of success lies in 
this—one was never kept longer than 
three years. Old hens produce each 
year fewer eggs, eat more, work less and 
are more susceptible to disease than 
young fowls. This is almost invariably 
the rock of disaster with beginners, — 
they will not get rid of the old stock 
systematically. The cocks should be 
changed annually, now and then buying 
Leghorns. 

If the poultry houses are of oak there 
will be less trouble with vermin. In 
the Spring paint the roosts and nests 
with crude carbolic acid, repeating 
whenever it is necessary. This will 
absolutely keep vermin away, even from 
setting hens. 


VIRGINIA 


The poultry houses must be scrupu- 
lously clean, and three things always 
kept therein—lime, ashes and sand. 
These should be in separate, shallow 
boxes, so that the fowls may eat and 
wallow at their pleasure. Once a week 
give them fresh nests. 

Less depends on the quality and quan- 
tity of their food than on the regularity 
with which it is given. In the Winter 
feed twice a day, a warm mash in the 
morning and grain at night. This pre- 
supposes that they have sufficient range 
to obtain green food, otherwise this too 
would be required. 

All fowls relish table scraps,— meat 
skins, broken bones, vegetables, any and 
everything left from the table. If these 
are well chopped and made into a thick 
mash, with the addition of Indian meal 
and hot water, they will rejoice greatly 
and pay constant tribute. Never give 
them sloppy food; it is always more or 
less injurious. From the middle of 
August until the middle of September 
halve their food, when they will moult 
and begin laying early in the Autumn. 
Pure water in clean vessels is absolutely 
essential. 

To break hens from setting, put them 
in a house where there are no nests and 
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feed and water well. In four days they 
are generally cured, are in good condi- 
tion and will soon recommence laying. 

Young hens seldom have disease. 
The great scourge is cholera, and it 
may be warded off by this simple pre- 
ventive given in a state agricultural re- 
port, and which has proved efficacious: 
Twice a week during the Summer give 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 


HOME 677 
ten drops of sulphuric acid in one gallon 
of water and allow them no other drink- 
ing water that day. Sulphuric acid is 
a deadly poison and must be carefully 
administered. 

With systematic attention to these 
requisites, it is possible to have hens lay 
almost continuously throughout the 
year, 


FOR 


EASTER WEEK 


By KATHERINE E. MEGEE 


WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA 


N the social world Easter marks the 
renewal of the gayeties suspended dur- 
ing Lent, and women who entertain to 
any great extent are again on the alert 
for ideas and suggestions along that line, 
especially those which have been put to 
the test. 

A society matron who had long held 
the notion that as an initiatory a series 
of small entertainments are not only 
more enjoyable to the guests but also less 
burdensome to the hostess than a 
‘“‘crush,’”’ put the matter to test last year 
during Easter week and was delighted 
with the experiment. 

First, there was a morning card party, 
with a buffet breakfast at twelve o’clock. 
To this function a limited number of 
congenial women were invited. An 
afternoon reception followed, and being 
a more formal affair, the invitation list 
was proportionately extended and in- 
cluded all to whom the hostess was 
under social obligations or whose ac- 
quaintance she desired tc cultivate. 
Then came an eight o’clock dinner, to 
which only intimate acquaintances were 
invited. By this arrangement and divi- 
sion all factions of society were in- 
cluded, all social requirements recog- 
nized and yet upon each occasion only 


congenial people were brought together. 

In the matter of decorating the house 
the season of the year was considered, 
and a compliment paid to nature, by 
selecting Spring colors as a motif for 
the color scheme. The house was made 
attractive by the artistic arrangement of 
ferns, palms, vines and white hyacinths, 
Easter lilies and white roses which de- 
lighted the eye and filled the house with 
fragrance. 

The morning party being an informal 
affair, the hostess received alone. Small 
tables were placed in convenient places 
in the double parlors for the accommo- 
dation of the players. The score cards 
were green silk pin cushions fashioned 
to simulate apples. They were distri- 
buted from a fancy basket, and the imi- 
tation was so clever that upon first sight 
they appeared to be real fruit. Score 
was kept by means of white-headed pins. 

The breakfast menu included hot 
bouillon with whipped cream served in 
dainty green cups, apple and celery 
salad, stuffed eggs, meat sandwiches, 
jelly cubes, small cakes, frappe and 
coffee. 

As each guest helped herself, the 
matter of servants and serving was re- 
duced to the minimum, which is no 
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small consideration. 

At the afternoon reception the hostess 
was assisted in receiving by several 
ladies invited for that purpose. Tea 
was poured by one of her girl acquaint- 
ances; another supplied the guests with 
delicious fruit punch, while a third 
served sweet wafers and bonbons. 

One of the most pleasant features of 
the afternoon entertainment was the 
music, provided for the occasion, under 
cover of which it was so easy to keep 
up a steady flow of conversation. 

The musicians were stationed in an 
alcove off the reception hall and screened 
from view by palms and other potted 
plants. 

For the dinner twelve covers were 
laid. The table was covered with a 
handsome white cloth, the beauty of 
which was accentuated by the heavy 
silence cloth beneath it. The decora- 
tions were exceedingly simple and in 
harmony with the general motif. In the 
center of the table was a low, white 
basket filled with white roses and stand- 
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ing on a mat of fern leaves. Cut glass 
dishes filled with olives, Spring radishes, 
salted almonds and bonbons, each rest- 
ing on a mat of fern leaves, were dis- 
posed here and there on the table and 
contributed to its festive appearance. 
At each place was a single white rose, 
to which the name card was attached. 
The souvenirs were tiny fancy baskets 
filled with candied fruit. The china 
used was white with dainty decorations 
in green. The following was the menu, 
served in courses in the order given. 


MENU 
OYSTER COCKTAIL IN LEMON CUPS 


BROWN CONSOMME 
OLIVES CELERY 


ROAST BEEF BROWNED GRAVY 
AsPIc JELLY 


PoTATO ROSES WITH PARSLEY GARNISH 
GINGER SHERBET 


PEAS AND NuT SALAD IN LETTUCE Cups 


IcE CREAM 
COFFEE 


CAKE 


BONBONS SALTED ALMONDS 


THE SUNNY SIDE OF LIFE 


By 


CAZENOVIA, 


ss KNEAD love into the bread you 

bake; wrap strength and courage 
in the parcel you tie for the woman with 
the weary face; hand trust and candor 
with the coin you pay to the man with 
the suspicious eyes.” 

The above words from the maxims of 
a popular belief, should be burned into 
the hearts of the people. 

To follow their precepts, would indeed 
be living in harmony with all mankind, — 
would be bringing the principles of the 
intellectual and spiritual planes into our 
daily existence. Love—strength—cour- 
age—trust—candor! How the practice 
of that which these words imply, would 
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sweep the world of doubt, and gloom, 
and suspicion, filling it instead with 
attributes of the millennium, radiant 
with the light of the divine sunshine. 

Too many dwell in the shadow; and, 
although they would be shocked at the 
idea of not performing each duty con- 
scientiously for their family, yet they do 
these things with such a martyr-like 
spirit, with such vigorous protest of 
manner, that the pleasure in receiving 
them is taken away. 

Said the little girl with quivering lip: 
“I would rather mamma did not make 
me those delicious apple turnovers, than 
to scold all the while she is making 
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them. 
a turnover.’’ 
Sunshine is free, and a recognized 


I would rather have a kiss than 


cure for many ills. You have read of 
the French physician who has houses 
with glass walls built for his patients. 
There, all day they may luxuriate in 
the magic energy of the health-giving 
beams, “‘given for the healing of the 
nations.’’ 

Said the doleful one to the doctor: 
“Every person I ever knew, who has 
died, has passed in solemn review in my 
mind today, and all have said I could 
not live.” 

‘“Do you mean to tell me, madam,” 
sternly demanded the medical man, 
‘*that you have sat here, in this dark 
corner, holding communion with dead 
folks, instead of getting out into God’s 
sunshine this glorious day?’’ 

When the gloomy one declares that no 
brightness is in life, te:l him: of the 
brave young man whose bones are ossi- 
fied, but who, by the use of the thumb 
and index finger of his right hand, con- 
trives to write messages of cheer to the 
world; of the girl in the wheel-chair, 
whose lite ‘3 an inspiration to many; of 
the woman blind, but comforting thou- 
sands. 

‘‘There are those whose hearts have 
a slope southward, and are open to the 
whole noon of nature.”” Those are the 
cheery-faced men and women whose 
company is sought; but pessimists and 
cranks are always avoided. 

You remember the story of the old 
lady in the poor-house, who had not 
a thing she could call her own. When 
asked the meaning of her happy face, 
she replied she had so much to be thank- 
ful for. In answer to the wondering 
question, ‘‘How so?”’ she said the only 
two teeth she had left, met! 

Charles Lamb’s opinion was that a 
hearty laugh was worth a hundred 
groans, in any market. 

Said the caller to the invalid: ‘No 
one would mistrust the rain was pouring 
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in torrents outside, ’tis so bright and 
cheery in here.” 

Birds, plants and animals die when 
deprived of a plentiful supply of oxygen, 
why, then, would not man? 

Keep the physical, mental, and moral 
sunshine from your home, and you have 
a poor place to dwell in. Throw aside 
the shutters—let the bright stream pour 
in! Never mind if it fades the carpet— 
faded carpets are better than faded lives. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?’’ asked the 
mother of the restless six-year-old. 

‘*Oh,”’ she replied, ‘‘I long to get out- 
doors where I can breathe.’ 

Blessed be the home where harmoni- 
ous agreement and genial good-fellowship 
prevails. 

A man who had many misfortunes 
declared: ‘‘Some way, nothing can keep 
me down. If I were to be hung tomor- 
row, I believe I should sleep well 
tonight.”’ 

When troubles multiply thick and fast, 
and you wonder what worse can happen, 
take the view of the person from whom 
all material comforts had been swept, 
and who sat on the hill-top watching his 
house burn to the ground. ‘‘What are 
you laughing for?” asked his friend, as 
peal upon peal broke from his lips. 

‘‘Oh, I was thinking,’’ said the man, 
‘‘how wretchedly complete it all is!’’ 

We will find what we’ seek. 


“Look for goodness, look for gladness, 
You will find it everywhere.” 


We get what we give, and if we persist 
in scattering sunshine along the high- 
ways and byways of life, in some hour 
when least expected, we will meet our 
own returning. 

A little of shadow is good for us: we 
would not otherwise appreciate bless- 
ings. 

“Intec each life some rain must fall, 
Some <‘ays be dark and dreary.” 


The world is clothed in darkness a 


part of each twenty-four hours, but it 
isn’t night all the time. With the rising ~ 
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of the day-king all nature rejoices, 
and the songs of the birds burst 
forth. 

As nothing can estimate the value of 
the creating and exhilarating power of 
the great healing agent, neither can be 
measured the out-reaching and strength- 
ening influence of a happy disposition. 
Of one possessing such, be it said: ‘In 
that day many will rise up and call her 
blessed.”’ 

It is hard sometimes to turn from 


SCHOOLROOM TRIALS 


POLLY— 


I study hard as hard can be, 
And it annoys me so 

That teacher always calls on me 
For the one thing I don’t know! 
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present griefs or past sorrows and look 
hopefully upon life, but it can be done. 
Mental sunshine is as necessary. to 
physical well-being as the rays of the 
orb that warms the world. 

By placing the will in harmony with 
the dominating Will of the universe, by 
resolutely saying, ‘‘For me there is hope 
and truth and love,’’ much can be done 
to dissipate clouds of despair, and fill the 
whole being with the energizing force of 
joy in living. 


By Anna Gertrude Brewster 


PAUL— 


It happens every single day — 
I cannot understand — 

If there’s an answer I can say, 
She never sees my hand! 





























ONE OF THE EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS OF THE A, 


THE A. B. CHASE PIANO 


HEN the National Magazine came 

to its new home in the Dorchester 
District, it seemed necessary for me to 
take up my residence there, too, in order 
to be near the office. While we were 
moving we were some weeks without 
a piano, and until then I never realized 
just what it meant merely to have a piano 
in the house, even though it may 
remain silent for months. For the first 
few days we came and went to get ‘‘set- 
tled,’’ and there was little in those rooms 
to afford food for thought except the 
wall paper. It was at this time that 
I acquired the habit of lying back in my 
rocking chair to smoke and gaze at the 
walls of the room, the dining-room being 
usually my happy hunting ground; and I 
had not studied that paper long before 
I suddenly imagined myself spirited from 
this gaslit scene of confusion among my 
household gods to beautiful Florence. 
And why? Because on our dining-room 
wall is depicted a mingling of fleur-de- 
‘4 the regal coat of arms of the 


B. CHASE PIANO 


IN OUR HOME 


De Medici family. These flowers were 
adopted as part of the emblazonment of 
this royal family because in a critical 
battle a maid appeared crowned with 
the blossoms and led the troops on to 
victory, deciding the fortunes of the day 
in favor of the Florentines. 

On our wall paper also appears three 
gilt balls, which might denote the occu- 
pation of Lorenzo the Magnificent, who 
brought prosperity to Florence by loaning 
money at the lowest possible rate of in- 
terest. He was also an apothecary, and 
the sign of the three balls was adopied to 
distinguish the Medici loan shop from 
all others. My meditations on Lorenzo, 
ancient Florence and the flower-crowned 
maid with her wreath of fleur-de-lis 
always brought me back sooner or later 
to the fact that ‘“‘ Music, heavenly maid,” 
had not accompanied us to our new 
home, for we were still without a piano. 

Some years ago, on one of my first 
visits to the White House, I saw there 
a piano that caught my fancy. I always 
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remembered the make, and felt a sense 
of personal acquaintance with-that piano 
such as I have felt for no other. This 
particular instrument’ was owned .by 
William McKinley, and when I heard 
its music I thought there was something 


in the ringing tones that seemed in* 


consonance with the manhood ‘of-the 
president, as he stood and sang, in his 
mellow, rich bass, the old familiar 
hymns. Again I well recall how he 


clapped his hands when the. strains_ 


‘* Louisiana Lou’’ reverberated along the 
historic corridors of the White House. 

It may have been a matter of senti- 
ment, but when I went in search of 
a new piano I determined that it must 
be just such a one as had charmed me 
on those memorable occasions with 
President McKinley and his family. I 
felt that if I must discard the old instru- 
ment that had been a good friend for 
a quarter of a century, I could replace it 
with nothing but an A. B. Chase piano. 

I may say right here that I think we 
are too much bound by narrow prejudice 
in judging that, in order to have some- 
thing good, we must always go to that 
particular spot where a certain good 
thing has always been produced in years 
past. I think this idea frequently pre- 
vents our getting the best, for the simple 
reason that we persist in looking in only 
one direction for it. Now, I reasoned 
with myself, why is it not possible for 
the A. B. Chase Company to produce 
as good an article as any, provided they 
put the material, the art, the knowledge, 
the devotion and enthusiasm into their 
work that have been put in by the old, 
tried and long-established firms? 

Well, the new piano arrived while I 
was in St. Louis, and it stood for some 
months in the box at our place of busi- 
ness. I had decided that the piano 
should enter our home as a Christmas 
gift to the lady who presides in that 
humble abode. It was necessary to get 
the piano onto the second floor of the 
house, and this required careful manipu- 


lation as the windows in the broad front 
bay of the room destined for the piano 
are decidedly narrow. The piano movers 
were summoned, but it was somewhat 
late before they come around to do their 
work. The mistress of the house was 
absént making a call—well timed, you 
see—wheh the men arrived, who with 
silent, careful tread commenced their 
work. Soon the piano hung suspended 
—like Mahomet’s coffin—’twixt earth 
and “heaven, in the evening air, a mys- 
terious visitor seeking entrance. For 


.some time I was beset by anxious doubts 


regarding. the size of the window; but 
the piano came in, with a quarter of an 
inch to spare. Once inside, I found a 
place for it, where I thought it ought to 
go, pending the decision of the Higher 
Authority in our menage. 

It was dusk, and I tip-toed softly 
into the room, after I had dismissed 
the men, and began to pick out a 
note here and there. The treble was 
sweet and clear as the ‘‘pipe of half 
awakened birds;’’ the bass, played 
softly in the twilight, seemed like 
the rustle of the wind through the 
tree tops, or across a field of waving 
wheat; and as I played on and gathered 
the chords together, I was reminded of 
the musical booming of the sea in some 
distant cave. Then as the darkness deep- 
ened, the first air I played on the piano 
was “Lead, Kindly Light,” which, with 
scarcely a change of chord—so it seemed 
—glided into “‘ Nearer My God to Thee,”’ 
for it appeared most appropriate 
that the first melodies played on this 
piano that is a counterpart of the one 
William McKinley possessed should be 
those two hymns that he loved and that 
are entwined with sacred memories of 
years ago. 

When I say that this A. B. Chase piano 
has the sweetest, fullest, ringing tones, 
and that one note blends most exquisitely 
into another with that subtle blending so 
difficult to find in any piano, which is only 
heard in perfection in the human_ygice 
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DESIGN OF THE A. B. CHASE PIANO OWNED BY THE LATE PRESIDENT MCKINLEY AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
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I am stating nothing but the plain truth. 
Every note of the several octaves of that 
keyboard responded true to the touch 
with a delicate quality of tone that must 
win for this piano an enduring place in 
our affections. I considered this the 
more remarkable because it had been for 
months past in storage. And the case 
—well, let’s turn on the lights. 

It is Christmas Eve in ourhome. The 
lady of the house has returned, and I 
lead her into the parlor, where I had 
turned up the gas — the piano stands 
open. Here and there the holly glis- 


tens, and in one spot is the white gleam ; 


of the berries of the sacred and historic 
mistletoe — those berries glisten for a 
moment. We come to the _ beautiful 
mahogany inmate with its burnished sur- 
face and panels inserted across the front, 
whereon the surface is dull finished 
and throws up in relief the carved 
spray with which each panel is :deco- 
rated. On the center panel, above the 
middle of the keyboard is carved an 
ancient lyre. 

What did the recipient of the gift say? 
Well, I won’t tell, but I will say that 
it was the first article of furniture ever 
selected alone and unaided by the mas- 
ter of the house in which no flaw could 
be found. That piano was exactly right 
in. the eyes of a certain housekeeper. 
But I had better draw a veil, for we all 
know what it means to offer a gift that 
exactly meéts the wants of our loved ones 
and is fully appreciated. There was a 
quiet half-hour in our home that will 
ever be remembered in connection with 
our A. B. Chase piano. 

I thought perhaps the’ new piano 
might be like a new toy at Christmas 
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time to the girls and boys. Next day 
the paint wears off and the horn gives 
forth only a hoarse echo of its sonorous 
Christmas Day tone. But in the morn- 
ing, when I had arisen and had my 
hearty laugh over some joke, ancient or 
otherwise, I went again to the piano to 
play something -— or rather to play at 
something —for I play a few old standard 
airs that Iam sure all my neighbors know 
by thistime. There is ‘‘The Jolly Far- 
mer,’’ by Schuman, which I have been 
able to play for the last seventeen years; 
there are snatches of seventeen operas, 
none of which would stand the test of the 
musical score, and about seventeen meas- 
ures from seventeen rag-time songs that 
I have heard in the last seventeen years 
—you see seventeen is a magic number 
with me so far as the piano is concerned. 
I must be unconsciously going back to 
the old Arabian scale of seventeen notes, 
for which we have substituted our present 
arbitrary scale, the latter, by the way, has 
been quite hard enough for me. I 
always choose the easiest setting of a 
piece, and greatly prefer flats. A piece 
in two or three sharps staggers me, where 
one in four or five flats is easy. I am 
far from a musical genius, as I have 
played just enough Beethoven to know 
how to pronounce his name, and Gounod 
is beyond me. Dear old Mendelssohn I 
love, and Mozart; for these sweet, tune- 
ful masters I think the A. B. Chase 
piano was made especially. So I may 
as well confess that my pet in the 
household is not a cat, a dog, or a 
canary, but the piano, which I feel 
disposed to caress in the same manner 
that I might a living pet whenever I 
come into its vicinity. 
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COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


By HENRY RUSSELL WRAY 
Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 


HINK of a city which enjoys 317 

clear days annually and 220 abso- 
lutely cloudless days. Such a statement 
staggers the average reader, if he has 
never visited Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado, the wonderful city of the Rockies, 
which holds, through nature’s liberality, 
a monopoly on pure air and almost per- 
petual sunshine. 

Close to the foot of the famous Pike’s 
Peak is this community which has at- 
tracted the attention and admiration of 
the traveler, the home-seeker, and the 
invalid. Its inhabitants are essentially 
cosmopolitan, for they come from the 
cultured classes of the United States and 
Europe. 

Nature, at Colorado Springs, has been 
lavish with her choice possessions of 
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pure air and mountain spring water, life- 
giving sunshine and diversified scenery 
of unsurpassed grandeur. Man _ has 
taken advantage of these gifts by build- . 
ing in their midst a city whose reputa- 
tion as % “ealth and pleasure resort is 
second to none in the world. Its beau- 
tiful homes, wide avenues, modern trol- 
ley system, cool nights in Summer, 
sunny days in Winter, drives and trails, 
parks, porous soil, absence of mud and 
slush, make it a veritable Mecca. 

By trolley ride, twenty-five minutes . 
from the heart of the city, one reaches 
the healing springs of Manitou.. A ride 
of twenty minutes in another direction 
brings the visitor to the canons, caves, 
caverns and mountain waterfalls, of great 
grandeur. The trips by mountain rail- 
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NEW COUNTY COURT HOUSE, COST $375,000, AT COLORADO SPRING’S NEW CITY HALL, UNDER 
COLORADO SPRINGS CONSTRUCTION IN 1905, COSTING $200,000 


ways are not surpassed in beauty of the canons and peculiar formations be- 
scenery in all Europe. tween Colorado Springs and Cripple 
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LAKE IN MONUMENT 


VALLEY 


PARK 


No doubt the grandest and longest to Creek. One of the most stupendous 
be remembered sights in Colorado are pieces of railroad engineering in modern 
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times is the “Short Line” running from 
Colorado Springs through the moun- 
tains to the heart of the gold district. 
Last year this road handled ninety per 
cent. of trans-continental traffic as the 
gold fields and the grand scenery along 
the route is of national reputation, En- 
route the tourist can view at close range 
Point Sublime, Cheyenne Canon, Silver 


patients are living and engaged in busi- 
ness in every city and village of the 
state, while others have returned to their 
eastern homes absolutely well, with no 
sign of.any return of the trouble. It is 


not a question of temporary amelioration 
or a soothing of symptoms, but one of 
permanent and positive cure. 

Now one or two:words regarding the 
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BRIDAL TRAIL IN BEAR CREEK CANON, 
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Cascade Falls, St. Peter’s Dome and 
many other wonder spots. From the 
start the road leads a winding course 
toward the summits of the mountains till 
it reaches a point 10,000 feet high and 
is then but three miles from Cripple 
Creek. No tourist thinks of passing this 
wonderful scenic trip of forty-six miles 
without a visit, 

Selected cases of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis sent to Colorado Springs and its 
vicinity have been cured, and many such 


AND SHORT LINE RAILWAY, COLORADO 
Winter climate of Colorado. A promi- 


nent eastern businessman recently said: 

‘‘T used to send my wornout men to 
the South to recuperate. In late years 
experience has taught me to send them 
to the Colorado mountains, Summer or 
Winter—and in a total of 200 cases there 
has not been one that has not been much 
benefited. I tried it for three months 
myself, and discovered that a breath of 
that air out there is like a tonic before 
breakfast. About the first thing I did 
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PIKE’S PEAK FROM DALE STREET, 
A TELESCOPIC LENS 


was to engage a rig, and through Decem- 
ber, January and February I went driv- 
ing practically every day. What people 
need when they are fagged is not to visit 
a place from which they will return full 
of malaria and generally enervated, but 
to visit a place where they will be stirred 
up, built up—a place from which they 
can come back feeling like new men.”’ 

A well known author, after spending 
five Winters in the Rockies of Colorado, 
wrote as follows regarding its Winter 
climate: 

‘‘Tell a man that you have spent the 
Winter in the Rockies, and he will look 
at you with an air of mingled admiration 
and pity, the tribute paid by comfortable 
mediocrity to painful heroism; he will 
think of you as you think of Nansen and 
Peary. His free-will offering of admira- 
tion makes it the harder to tell him the 
truth. At the same time his unwar- 
ranted pity for one who had to dwell in 
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“that semi-arctic region” brings back to 
memory the real pity you experienced for 
him last Winter, when you were basking 
in the clear sunshine of the Rocky 
Mountain region and reading of trans- 
portation tied up by heavy snowfalls, 
and many people perishing in the bitter 
cold of the eastern states.” 

Too often the Easterner who 1s famil- 
iar with the Winters of Florida and the 
South generally, reads an account in the 
morning paper of Colorado being under 
‘*six inches or six feet of snow. Both 
statements are equally, ignorantly false 
and grossly misleading. The threshold 
of the Rockies is Colorado Springs. This 
city is situated at the base of the Rockies 
on a plateau about 6,000 feet above sea 
level. Towering over its head, and pro- 
tecting it from the north and west winds, 
is the Frontier Range, crowned by the 
majestic monument, Pike’s Peak. This 
range rears its head over and above this 
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city from four to eight thousand feet. 
In Winter on Pike’s Peak there may be 
‘six inches and perhaps six feet of 
snow,” but this is far removed from 
Colorado Springs, for the peak is eight 
miles in an air line, and the storm at its 
summit is 8,000 feet above the city. Of 
course the Associated Press reporter can- 
not explain in detail his.line, ‘‘Six feet 
of snow in the Rockies.’’ Now in hun- 
dreds of cases those in the East who 


read this dispatch are walking through. 


inches of slush and perhaps thanking 
a generous Providence they do not have 
to live in Colorado, while the Colorado 
man or woman is basking in glorious 
sunshine and reveling from October to 
March in such sports as riding, driving, 


automobiling, golf (two courses), polo 
(two fields), tennis, cricket, wheeling, 
trap-shooting, cross-country riding, 
coaching, coyote and jack rabbit hunt- 
ing. Truthfully has it been said: ‘‘Com- 
paratively equable temperature; mini- 
mum precipitation; low humidity; mini- 
mum wind movement; maximum sun- 
shine. These five characteristics belong 
to the Rocky Mountain climate all the 
year ’round, in Winter as truly as in 
Summer.”’ 

The old-timer will still go to Florida 
and California, but the day is not far 
distant when thousands of Easterners 
will fly from the rigors of the Atlantic 
coast climate and learn of the wonders 
of a Colorado Winter. 
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HIS is indeed the age of advertising. 

I received a letter the other day ad- 
dressed as below. Now this is not a 
tribute to the editor of the National 
Magazine, but to Advertising. It shows 
how quickly the whole American people 
may be leavened through with the knowl- 
edge of an advertiser who starts out with 
determination and plans for publicity. 
This is one of the most remarkable fea- 
tures in American 
magazine and 
periodical work 
today—the power 
of introducing: a 
person or an arti- 
cle of merchan- 
dise to eighty mil- 
lions of people, 
and standing as a 
medium between 
them until they 








indulgence and patience of our subscrib- 
ers for an occasional delay in getting 
their copies of the magazine to them. 
We have now overcome this delay. 

If every reader of the National knew 
how much it means to a publication to 
have them ‘‘acknowledge’”’ the introduc- 
tion to advertisers and secure the prof- 
fered information about the goods adver- 
tised, I think each one would sit down 
and write to every 
advertiser as soon 
as he appears. A 
single postage 
stamp thus spent 
will do us and our 
advertisers thou- 
sands of dollars 
worth of goods. 
This is the age of 
cooperation, and 
we know that our 
readers = under- 








are thoroughly *—= 
familiar witheach TRADE MARK -AND U.S. A. 
other, Advertis- 


ing never fails to interest the American 
people, provided the article advertised 
has usefulness and merit. 

It may interest the readers of the Na- 
tonal to know that we have been adver- 
tising the magazine during the past few 
months in periodicals whose united cir- 
culation approximates ten millions. The 
results are beyond all expectations and 
in spite of our increased press equip- 
ment, which is nearly double what it 
was a year ago, we have to crave the 


stand that results 
can be obtained 
in this way that are obtainable in 
no other. We are making a special 
effort to edit our advertising columns 
with scrupulous care, and invite your 
criticism if you find in them something 
that you consider not exactly right. We 
want no advertising in the National that 
is not thoroughly reliable and just what 
it is represented to be. 

We have some eloquent letters from 
advertisers. One writes to say that he 
received 178 replies from his advertise- 
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ment in our columns within the FIRST 
FIFTEEN DAYS from the mailing of 
the magazine, and the character of the 
letters received by our advertisers con- 
vinces them that we have the right kind 
of readers. 

It is the custom of publishing informa- 
tion regarding new and desirable mer- 
chandise in their advertising columns 
that has made American periodicals what 
they are today, and the advertiser will 
continue to do his part so long as he 
can have evidence from the magazine 
readers that his advertisements will at 
least be carefully read. So if we are 
reinforced with information that close 
attention is paid to this department, we 
shall be able to keep on improving the 
quality of the National and will be able 
to offer our subscribers a constantly bet- 
ter, bigger and more attractive magazine. 

There is a tendency among some of 
the larger publications to absorb the 
whole appropriation of an enterprising 
concern, and in this way ‘kill’? a good 
advertiser at the start, for he will prob- 
ablly not receive the desired results by 
placing all his business with one big 
magazine—even though that one be the 
National. Each magazine reaches a 
constituency different in large part from 
any other, and in order to procure the 
best results the general advertiser’s ap- 
propriation should be spread out among 
several desirable mediums. 

Let us make this year memorable for 
results in our advertising field. We have 
the right constituency: we have the peo- 
ple who will not hesitate to write and 
tell us when they think we have a good 
thing in our pages—-and vice-versa. As 
the business world is the reservoir from 
which the periodical must draw, we 
earnestly desire the cooperation of our 
readers in ‘‘taking note’’ of our ‘‘advs.”’ 


—<~$#o 


T the close of the World’s Fair at St. 
Louis there seemed no more appro- 
priate souvenir to bring home to our staff 
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of workers than Ingersoll watches, which 
were handsomely put up in special 
souvenir cases. These watches not 
only supply our force with the standard 
time, but afford a suggestive remem- 
brance of the great Exposition; as in 
addition to a colored picture of the 
Cascades on the face, on the case, are 
the heads of Jefferson and Napoleon in 
bas relief. 

The office force was called to the 
‘‘music corner” by the stirring strains 
of our Simplex Piano Player and Emer- 
son Piano and each worker was given 
a watch, presented with the belief that 
there would never be any occasion for 
tardiness with such a time piece. 
This incident was but one of many that 
serve to brighten the pages in the life 
of the National Magazine  work- 
rooms; for the older the magazine 
grows, the closer seems to be the rela- 
tionship of all concerned. The first 
watch was presented to the one who had 
been the longest in the employ of the 
National. Pledges of mutual helpful- 
ness were renewed. 

We feel that the same spirit that exists 
in the home office is also to be found 
throughout the country wherever the 
magazine. finds a welcome among our 
appreciative Teaders’ and subscribers. 
As Fcould not resist reminding our force 
upomthis: Sccasion, the National,is some- 
thing more than a commercial proposi- 
tion for producing printed matter upon 
white paper, to be sold in bulk or in 
monthly instalments; the heart and soul 
of the workers goes:into every page and 
the influence radiates,’ we believe, ta 
our readers,” téflecting - a “ purpose that 
is worthy of the attention of ‘the: most 
earnest and enthusiastic. Our employées 
share our views, and it is tmily’ a de- 
light to. look into the faces of these-who 
are working with us and realize’that: they 
grasp the purposé behind. the: work. 

The only regret that the National Scils 
in -connection” with - these “happy half 
hours of rest and recreation is that they 
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cannot be participated in by all our sub- 
scribers as well, for all have a share in 
the splendid success achieved by the 
magazine at the World’s Fair. The way 
in which those Ingersoll watches were 
received was certainly a tribute to the 
makers, and if gifts of ten times the 
commercial value had been offered 
they could not have been more appreci- 
ated than were those souvenirs that 
furnish a remembrance at once useful 
and enduring, of the greatest Exposi- 
tion that the world has ever witnessed. 


—<—>»o— 


THERE are few more interesting per- 

sonalities in the publishing world 
today than Mr. William C. Hunter of 
the Star Monthly and Boyce’s Weeklies. 
A glance at a little advertising pamphlet 
‘The Hustler,’’ that he used to send out 
broadcast proclaims the genius of the 
man. His keynote is optimism, and if 
ever there was a man full of sunshine and 
good cheer it is Mr. Hunter. Country 
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bred, he exemplifies the amplitude of the 
open air, and has never departed from 
the cheery expression of thought that re- 
minds the reader of the old-time flower 
garden that blooms around the door of 
the old home. In addition to this charm, 
Mr. Hunter has a genius for saying the 
right thing at the right time, and saying 
it, too, in such a way that he never fails 
to leave a pleasant impression. I think 
I heard more concrete philosophy in the 
thirty minutes’ talk I had with him than 
I have in any lecture I ever attended. 
It was a practical philosophy of life and 
every-day affairs. 

I feel inclined to paraphrase Emer- 
son’s bit of verse and say that 
‘*All the world loves a cheerful fellow,’’ 
If anyone doubts this, let him sit down 
and run over the list of his acquaint- 
ances and those he has met in the course 
of business operations. The people you 
think of first — are they not the genial, 
the pleasant, the courteous? Cheerful 
people have precedence every time, and 
yet they little suspect what an influence 
hangs about those busy desks of theirs; 
nor how the glow of heart warmth casts 
forth its cheery waves despite the sur- 
roundings of steel-yard business propo- 
sitions. It does not need a long ac- 
quaintance-ship to decide that Mr. 
Hunter is certainly one of these bene- 
factors of the human race. 


—SOOo 


T has often occurred to me that people 
as a rule do not sufficiently value 
statuary. For myself, I have always con- 
sidered no room quite complete that has 
not in it some specimen of the sculptor’s 
art. This may not be carved in Floren- 
tine marble, but it conveys a picture and 
presents an idea more clearly, I believe, 
than any other art can do. In talking 
with representatives of the Foreign Plas- 
tic Art Company of Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts, I have been amazed to find that 
reproductions of the richest gems of the 
sculptors’s art, descended to us from the 
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genius of all ages, may be had at a price 
so modest that these works of art are 
within the reach of any ordinary wage- 
earner for the beautifying of his home. 
It is truly gratifying to learn of the won- 
derful awakening of interest throughout 
the country in providing school rooms 
with pieces of statuary which are in 
themselves real educators. 

In my own office, on my desk I have a 
bust of Ben Franklin some three feet 
high, a replica of the one by Houdon, 
the French sculptor. On the wall 
above the desk, is a bas relief of 
The Trumpeters, which is reproduced 
from the Cantoria frieze in Florence. 
This is of special interest to me, because 
I made a visit a few years ago to the 
famous city, and there stood for some 
time, Baedeker in hand, gazing at the 
original of this little bit of ‘‘plastic art.”’ 
It is a delightful representation of music 
and childhood, and is like a ray of sun- 
light in the room. 

In another corner is a small copy of 
the celebrated Venus de Milo, and on 
the wall above it a reproduction of a 
head of Cupid, and the fine bas relief 
known as the Arabian Horseman. 

Just outside the door of my private 
office is a bust of Longfellow, standing 
on a pedestal about four feet high. This 
is a reproduction of one that occupies 
a prominent position in the Poets’ Cor- 
ner in Westminster Abbey. How well 
I recall the first time I stood on foreign 
soil and looked at that familiar face; 
what pleasure it gave me to see our poet 
recognized in the memorial hall of 
English literature. The bust of Lincoln 
by Volke also occupies a prominent 
place in our office, nor is Washington 
forgotten; we have a bas relief of him 
by Houdon, which was copied from a 
sculpture which was in turn a copy of 
the painting by Trumbull; this picture 
is now in Yale University. The musi- 
cians are at present represented by 
Beethoven, but we shall probably add 
others as we enlarge our collection from 
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time to time. One of the pieces of 
which we are especially proud is an 
equestrian statue, about three feet high, 
of Paul Revere, just as we imagine him 
in his famous ride to Lexington from 
opposite the old North Church,two points 
of historic interest for visitors to Boston. 

It would be difficult for me to compute 
just how much these sculptures influence 
me. They are not merely molded clay, 
they are symbols of the most won- 
derful craft in the world; and when I sit 
alone in the office in the evening they 
‘“‘keep me company,”’ and many an idea 
and inspiration I draw from them. 

We have the arts pretty wellrepresented 
in our plant, so far as decorations and 
music are concerned, and our workers 
find the office so attractive that it 
is left at night with regret, and entered 
with eager anticipation at the beginning 
of each new day — at least I can vouch 
thus much for myself. 

I wonder if all our readers quite real- 
ize what a power a little bit of statuary 
is in a home-—even more than it is in 
an office. I know of nothing connected 
with my youthful days that has left so 
marked an impression on my mind as 
the little bust of Charles Dickens that 
stood underneath the old clock, on the 
mantel in the sitting room at home. 
Many, many a time have I looked upon 
that massive brow and flowing beard; 
and when at last I was considered 
sufficiently advanced to be supplied with 
his writings, I felt that I already knew 
the man intimately. Probably that 
little statuette did not cost more than 
$1.75, yet it had a lasting influence on 
the tastes of four growing boys. 

In justice to the children let them have 
every beautifying and elevating influence 
about them. Let them have statu- 
ary, flowers, books, music, that will lead 
them into wide fields of lofty thought 
and give them other interests than those 
of local gossip and every day affairs. 
Write Foreign Plastic Art Co., Charles- 
town, Mass., for prices and catalogue. 
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T is said that the water of \\t springs 
in Iceland was utilized for heating 
purposes centuries ago, and also that the 
Egypiians were not ignorant of the value 
of hot «ater for this use, but it remained 
for American ingenuity to turn to practi- 
cal account the distribution and radia- 
tion of heat by means of this medium, 
and to bring to perfection the art of 
keeping warm. 

It is not a far cry back to the days of 
open hearths, when the good people sat 
with faces almost blistered by the glow 
of the fire, and backs as chilly as ice- 
bergs; then came the day of the base- 
burner, when the difficulty of dispersing 
the heat still remained unsolved, though 
more radiating warmth was obtainable 
than with open hearths. Nor was this 
problem definitely disposed of until the 
simple, yet perfect, solution of radiators 
appeared ,producing an even temperature 
over every inch of a given space, the 
steam or hot water needed being exactly 
determined by the number of cubic feet 
to be heated, windows and walls being 
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important factors and carefully calcu- 
lated upon. A few years ago nearly all 
che heating plants were confined to pub- 
lic buildings, schools and churches, but 
when it is considered that we have about 
6,000,000 homes in our towns of 2,500 
inhabitants and over, and over 9,000,- 
ooo homes in towns of under 2,500 in- 
habitants, some idea will be gained of 
the vast work that lies before such a cor- 
poration as the American Radiator Com- 
pany. There is no doubt but that this 
means of heating will be universal in a 
short time, when once the pertinent and 
scientific fact is understood that this 
method heats every foot of space to an 
even temperature. This truth is not 
yet fully grasped, for it is nothing un- 
usual to see a person on first entering 
a room, heated in this way, move close 
to the radiator, evidently not realizing 
that just as much heat can be obtained 
in any other part of the room as by hug- 
ging the radiator. 

If there was one exhibit at the Fair 
that more than another emphasized the 
progress in American home-building, it 
was that of the American Radiator Com- 
pany. There was something cosy about 
this means of heating, even in the warm 
days of Summer; it seemed to proclaim 
home comfort to every passing observer. 
It emphasized the wonderful advance 
in home-building, for it was only in 1865 
that the first steam and hot water radia- 
tor was used in this country. Though 
the American Radiator Company has 
accomplished so much, it is not pro- 
tected by patents of any kind; but they 
have so thoroughly worked out the heat- 
ing problem to a fixed and scientific 
conclusion that they do a large percent- 
age of the business in this line in 
America. 

The warmth is the heart of the home, 
and in these days it would indeed be 
folly for anyone building a house of even 
moderate size not to stop and consider 
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the problem of heating, for this is of 
first and vital importance. It would be 
interesting to gather statistics on the 
number of new homes to be built in 
1905, and how they are to be heated; 
this is more than a mere business propo- 
sition, for the health and happiness of 
the home is determined by the amount 
of comfort obtainable in the house. An 
even temperature in the room insures an 
even temperament for the individuals 
inhabiting it, and illness obviated is an 
increased capacity for bread-winning. 
These facts are becoming widely known 
—thanks to advertising—and the houses 
built throughout the country districts are 
often so perfect in respect to heating 
equipment as to excel their city neigh- 
bors in real comfort. 

That the career of the American Ra- 
diator Company embodies an important 
chapter in natural means of heating was 
recognized by the grand prize awarded 
them at the St. Louis Exposition. The 
remarks of visitors passing this exhibit 
at the Fair furnished the company with 
those tributes dear to the heart of every 
manufacturer. ‘“‘Here’s a radiator like 
ours;’’ or, ‘‘We have one of your radia- 
tors in our home—it’s just right. We’ve 
been comfortable ever since we have 
had it.’’ 

Among the thousands of people using 
this means of heating, the company re- 
ceived but one complaint of their goods 
at the Fair, and on carefully investigating 
that it was found that it was a case of 
having the boiler, grate and the kitchen 
range attached to one chimney flue. 
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It is a fascinating study-—this question 
of heat—and perhaps it would not be 
a wild prophecy to predict that when 
Bellamy’s ‘‘Looking Backward’’ is, real- 
ized we shall have radiators to warm our 
public streets—just_as commonly as they 
are now lighted—as well as our houses. 
At all events, the question of heat with- 
in four walls has been so well answered 
that now it is only a matter of fuel rather 
than any difficulty regarding the distribu- 
tion of heat. And the wonderful feature, 
which touches all pocketbooks, is that 
the saving of fuel and labor in steam or 
hot water heating pays in time for the 
outfit. This does not take into con- 
sideration the added saving in household 
cleanliness—by the absence of dirt, ashes 
and coal gases from the living rooms. 
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HAT is more picturesque than the 

old grist mill with its ponderous, 
overshot water wheel? For centuries it 
has been made a familiar theme in song 
and story, and the same sentiment still 
clings to it as in days of yore. Possibly 
there are but few of these old mills still 
in use in this country, but the most of 
us who have been “‘country born and 
bred”’ can still cherish fond memories of 
some familiar old grist mill and the 
stream that yet runs by it. 

It was down by the mill and along by 
the bank of the stream that the boys and 
girls went ‘‘a-maying”’ to find the sweet- 
scented arbutus in early Springtime. 
Jolly times were those: the girls playing 
house with their dolls and lunch baskets, 
while the boys searched far and wide for 
mayflowers and violets with which to 
bedeck their lady’s bower. 

I make a practice of trying at least 
one well advertised health food or bever- 
age every month, for I believe in pro- 
gressiveness, and if there’s anything 
good to be had that I haven’t got, I 
want it. Not long ago I decided to try 
some substitute for coffee. I am so 
passionately fond of coffee that it was 
with some misgivings that I “softened 
my heart’’ and consented with myself to 
give a fair trial to some other breakfast 
drink. The next question was, what 
substitue for coffee is there that will 
likely be satisfactory. Instantly I re- 
called a notable exhibit four years ago 
of the Old Grist Mill Health Foods and 
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Wheat Coffee at the Food Fair in 
Mechanics Building, Boston, and I saw 
again the old grist mill on the stage, 
with its real wheel and real water. In 
all of those four years I had occasionally 
thought of it, so now in my need of 
a substitute for coffee it at once recurred 
to me, for it had been one of the exhibits 
at the fair that especially impressed me. 

So the grocer’s boy was instructed to 
bring a package of Old Grist Mill Wheat 
Coffee, and as I sat sipping my morn- 
ing cup, with the delightful knowledge 
that it would do me no harm, I began 
to think of all that this innovation in 
breakfast beverages must mean to some 
Americans — the difference between 
sickness and health. 

Fourteen years ago there were two 
young men deeply absorbed in the com- 
mercial proposition about cereals; they 
were S. M. Pennock and H. M. Thomp- 
son. Mr. Pennock had been forced to 
the conclusion that coffee was injurious 
to him, so one time when preparing the 
wheat for whole wheat flour, the idea 
occurred to him that it might be possi- 
ble to use this grain as a coffee substi- 
tute and he began to experiment. His 
efforts were soon crowned with success, 
and he realized that wheat coffee was 
palatable but not distressing. The next 
question was to find a suitable name for 
the new product. Now Mr. Pennock 
was the son of a Vermont miller, and, 
as you know, it does not matter what 
business a man may be engaged in, he 
never quite forgets the scenes of his 
youth, especially if he hails from the 
good green hills of Vermont. Mr. Pen- 
nock recalled his father’s mill, and 
quick as a flash, came the name for the 
coffee: ‘Old Grist Mill.” 

The first labels bore the name only 
—same as used on their flour —‘‘Old 
Grist Mill,’’ but one day an artist came 
along with a sketch of an old mill at 
Scituate on Cape Cod, dating back to 
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the time of the Pilgrims. This was so 
emblematic of the early settlers from 
Holland and England, as well as his 
father’s old mill, that Mr. Fennock and 
his partner at once adopted it as a sign 
and trade mark for all the products of 
this firm. It seemed a special coinci- 
dence to me to find this historically 
named product under the shadow of the 


Bunker Hill monument, and to-recall : 


the fact that my first acquaintance with 
Old Grist Mill Wheat Coffee dated from 
my examination of their exhibit in 
Mechanics Hall, which was erected. and 
is owned by a society of which Paul 
Revere was president. It is conceded 
that New England has won laurels in 
the art of cooking as well as in the 
defence of the nation, and it is certain 
that the Old Grist Mill Wheat Coffee 
will add to its prestige. 

In talking with Mr. Thompson I 
found that wheat coffee might be said 
to be the outcome of their Entire Wheat 
flour, which at first was the only product 
of this concern, though they now pro- 
duce several other food products ‘‘to 
keep the mill grinding,’’ so to speak. 

The wheat used in the Old Grist Mill 
products comes from California and is 
a variety specially well suited for the 
coffee purpose and to obtain the real 
roasted effect and blend of coffee. Ex- 
periments have been made with grain 
from all parts of the world, and the Cali- 
fornian wheat has passed the test more 
successfully than any other. 

Mr. Thompson, the surviving partner 
-—Mr. Pennock having died several years 
ago—is a man who enters heart and soul 
into the work in which he is engaged, 
and he has been a public benefactor in 
putting on the market a line of truly 
healthful and nourishing products. I 
think there is no reader of the National 
who has felt the ill effects of coffee 
drinking who will not be benefitted by 
changing to Old Grist Mill Coffee, and 
I feel sure that when the change is once 
made there will be no great desire to 


return to, the original beverage. There 
is something specially attractive about 
wheat coffee, which I think comes in part, 
at least, from the pleasant mental asso- 
ciations, for, somehow, as I peered into 
my first cup, I could see mirrored at the 
bottom the historic old mill and imagine 
the wheel turning out Grist Mill Coffee 
instead of flour. When you sip this 
coffee you may think of ‘‘Ben Bolt’’ and 
all the other pretty ‘‘mill’’ songs and 
stories you have ever heard, and your 
breakfast cup puts you in good humor 
for the entire day.. So if you even sus- 
pect that coffee is harming you, or you 
desire to try a good thing, just 
send for a sample package of Old Grist 
Mill Wheat Coffee and you will. thank 
me for the suggestion. : 

The wide area in which Old Grist 
Mill Wheat Coffee is being used is in- 
creasing every day, and today it can be 
found not only in the large stores of 
New York, Brooklyn, Chicago and 
Boston, but also throughout New Eng- 
land, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and many western states. 

As at the Mechanics’ Food Fair in 
Boston, the good people passed around 
and got samples of the various eatables, 
let the readers of the National send in 
to the Old Grist Mill Health Food 
Headquarters at City Square, Charles- 
town, Massachusetts, and procure a 
sample of the Old Grist Mill Wheat 
Coffee and see for themselves just how 
much this valuable product emphasizes 


- the fact ‘‘there is a table beverage that 


cheers but does not inebriate’’ and 
better still is a healthful drink with a 
delicious taste. 

The finest mind will not long continue 
to do good work unless it is supported 
by a healthy body. Then long may the 
wheels of the good ‘‘Old Grist Mill’’ go 
round, bringing solace and comfort to 
our plate and cup, and filling both with 
food that serves to rejuvenate the old 
and invigorate the young, making us all 
‘“thealthy, wealthy and wise.’’ 
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RETAIL PREMISES OF MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY, STATE, WASHINGTON AND RANDOLPH STREETS 
AND WABASH AVENUE 


MARSHALL FIELD, THE MERCHANT 


By JOE 


N a bitter cold day in January, a 

lady who has known me well since 
the day of my marriage stood with me 
before one of the spacious show windows 
of Marshall Field & Company in Chicago, 
and, looking on a display of Summer 
dresses, she exclaimed: 

‘Here are the newest fashions for next 
Summer! You have to come to Chicago 
to find the fashions of the world forecast 
months ahead,’’ she added the last sen- 
tence with that pretty twist of her head 
that settles matters definitely. 

This lady is a ‘‘globe trotter,”’ famil- 
iar with every city in Europe and 
America, and I had no doubt but that 
she knew whereof she spoke; therefore, 
I listened with respectful attention 
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when she went on to inform me that 
there is no house in the world that seems 
quite so keen in this matter of antici- 
pating the demands of the future in 
women’s wear as the establishinent of 
Marshall Field & Company, Chicago. 
Doubtless this is one of the factors that 
has made this concern one of the great- 
est dry goods stores in the world, with 
a frontage of almost four city blocks, 
bounded by State street, Washington 
street, Wabash avenue and Randolph 
street; having a floor area of over twenty- 
three acres; with furnishings and equip- 
ment that represent the most advanced 
ideas in commercial progress. It is 
truly an education to shop there. 

An opening at Marshall Field & Com- 
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pany’s takes its place as a social event 
in Chicago, and in this great store, the 
monument of a wise merchant’s genius, 
will be found on opening day every class 
of society. It is clearly understood that 
there may be obtained the best goods at 
the lowest prices; and the purchasers 
have absolute confidence in the integrity 
of the firm. So, the neatly wrapped par- 
cels marked with Marshall Field & 
Company’s name, have as certain a guar- 
anteed value as though they held so many 
carats of gold; for back of every parcel is 
the full measure of the true gold of char- 
acter and integrity established by the 
great merchant who was once a clerk in 
a Massachusetts store. 

The life story and career of Marshall 
Field is something more than a record of 
commercial success. It illustrates the fact 
that the ‘‘genius of the age is business,”’ 
and the rapid growth of this particular 
establishment typifies the expansion of 
the American nation. From an unpre- 
tentious beginning, a young man— 
born in Conway, western Massachusetts, 
--who made his first entrance into the 
business world as a clerk in Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, has become a living em- 


bodiment of great achievement that has- 


as much significance historically as the 
deeds of warrior or states- 
man. The same purpose 
that dominated the blue- 
eyed, young man selling 
goods. over the counter to 
his Pittsfield customers, still 
controls the silver-haired 
merchant who has won 
laurels as the world’s great- 
est business man. That 
close attention given to the 
individual customer whom 
Marshall Field served with 
his own hands in the old 
days, is now given on a 
larger scale to the host of 
buyers at the great retail 
and wholesale  establish- 
ments, which have become 
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the pride of the modern mart of the 
West. 

On entering the retail store, I was im- 
pressed not so much with the magnifi- 
cance of the furnishings and the abun- 
dance of convenient devices for the 
lightening of labor and the comfort of 
the customers, not even with the luxuri- 
ance and variety of the articles displayed 
for sale, as with the fact that this store 
possessed all the features of a public 
institution, and was not merely an arena 
for barter. Everything that can be done 
for the general welfare of the customers 
is done, and an afternoon’s shopping 
there is, perhaps, as pleasant as attending 
a matinee. The considerate attention 
shown to each customer —whether that 
customer buys or not — stamps Marshall 
Field & Compdny’s with the rare 
quality of hospitatity, and this courtesy 
is not bestowed- upon the customer 
alone, but is extended equally to every 
employe. 

For the first time in my life, I realized 
that business need not be a warfare. In 
this store it is not considered essential 
that the seller take advantage of the 
buyer, but goods are offered at a fair 
price and the purchaser is told the exact 
truth about them. ‘The fact that an arti- 
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cle comes. from Marshall Field & Com- 
pany’s is a hall mark of its value—equal, 
in fact, to an appraisal—and there is no 
occasion for the old-time duel between 
the buyer and seller. The value of the 
goods is fixed, and the price is as un- 
alterable as stern facts themselves. 

The respectful and intelligent atten- 
tion cf the great force of salespeople in- 
dicates personal interest taken in their 
work, and every means is employed to 
stimulate the interest of the nearly eight 
thousand employes; they are invited to 
offer suggestions, and in case any of 
these are adopted and put into practice 
a reward is paid. Severe and constant 
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criticism of all advertisements is en- 
couraged, and the following errors are 
especially sought out: any exaggeration, 
a wrong price, a misspelled word, an un- 
grammatical or a falsg-statement+of any 
kind. } 

The Book of Rules tepaysclose study; 
it shows the admirable manner in which 
the establishment is managed. Take, 
for instance, the concluding portion 
of one rule; after recommending the 
‘*oreatest courtesy,’’ whether the visitor 
merely wishes to look around or to buy, 
these words occur: 

‘“‘Under no circumstances allow the 
customer to leave the house dissatisfied.”’ 


The confidence of the public has been 
gained by emphasizing the old-fashioned 
ideals of integrity. There is no idle 
speculation as to whether it will “pay”? 
to doa thing or not. That question was 
settled in the first inventory, and the 
gradual evolution that has followed is 
a most interesting study. 

A glimpse into the gymnasium, read- 
ing room and library during the noon 
hour shows that the interests and com- 
fort of the employees are always a prim- 
ary consideration. There is a medical 
room, a rest room, bath room, and even 
a school room, where many of the 
younger employes add to their stock of 
knowledge, the desirability 
of which is emphasized by 
the members of the firm. 
The following extract from 
a bulletin shows the kindly 
feeling existing between 
the heads of the house and 
the workers. 

‘NOTICE: Itis the wish 
and purpose of the house 


that no employe, no matter 
how unimportant his or her 
osition may be, shall be 
orgotten or lost sight of; 
but instead, that every one 
whose name is on the pay- 
roll shall be recognized as 
a part of this great force, 
and that his or her efforts 
shall be carefully and fre- 
quently considered by the one above 
her or him in authority.’’ 


Is this not sufficient to inspire any 
employe? It is assumed by the manage- 
ment that if promotion does not come to 
any worker after three years’ service, 
something is wrong, either with the firm 
or with the employe. Inquiries are insti- 
tuted, and if it is found that full justice 
has been done by the firm, it is con- 
cluded in the case of this particular 
worker that he or she is unsuited for the 
line of work adopted, and the person’s 
services are dispensed with; for this firm 
desires only the best, whether it be in 
employes or goods. The usual rule 
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however, is for a clerk to remain almost 
a lifetime, and there are many who have 
completed their twentieth or twenty-fifth 
year in this service and even longer. 
There is a delightful spirit of co-opera- 
tion throughout the establishment. I 
thought how Charles Dickens, with his 
heart on fire for the betterment of the 
conditions of the poor and needy, would 
have delighted to see his most sanguine 
hopes for the welfare of working people 
fully realized, and their interests actually 
incorporated with those of the capital- 
ists, not as a matter of charity, but as 
a paying investment. Truly these are 
enlightened times, as revealed in this 
one phase of merchandis- 
ing at its best. In the 
wholesale house of Marsh- 
all Field & Company all 
the out-of-town buyers re- 
ceive the same courteous 
attention as those in the 
retail store. They are shown 
all the newest things on the 
market and advised as to 
their purchases. If a mer- 
chant over-buys, he is in- 
formed of this as candidly 
as when he under-buys, and 
each customer is urged to 
come to market often and 
keep in touch with all the 
changing features of the 
trade. 

Many merchants whom I have met in 
cities throughout the Middle West insist 
that they owe all they possess today to 
the knowledge they secured through 
doing business with Marshall Field & 
Company, due to the fact that the 
wide range of experience acquired by 
this establishment in its dealings with 
the markets of the world is always at 
the service of the customers. Many of 
these business men are convinced that 
their connection with this great firm has 
been the foundation of their commerical 
success. 2 

It was a rare pleasure to go through 





the massive granite building on Adams 
street, in which the wholesale depart- 
ment is located. A number of young 
men arrive early in the morning, about 
six o’clock, and begin opening the mass 
of mail that pours in each day. After 
the letters have been assorted at the 
mailing desk, they are sent to the vari- 
ous departments as the contents demand. 
The credits are judicially determined 
beneath the light of the green electric 
shades; where the army of bookkeepers 
are busy with accounts, all classified by 
states. Over 3,500 men are at work in 
this building, and each floor presents 
a scene of bustling activity, character- 
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istic of Chicago push and - energy. 

On the carpet and rug floor the 
visitor is shown a fine assortment cof 
these goods suspended on rollers, hang- 
ing like maps against the wall, a display 
that in itself presents an exhibition of 
the industries of the Orient and Occi- 
dent. 

In the shipping room are swift-mov- 
ing trucks, carrying baskets laden with 
parcels of all sizes, numbered so that 
each article can be easily located at any 
time. Every possible device seems to 
be utilized to systemize and expedite 
shipments, and the great endless chain 
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elevator: pours forth its cases and pack- 
ages every second, all marked and ready 
for prompt shipment. 

The importation department of this 
concern is an extensive business in itself. 
Goods are received direct from all parts 
of the world, and the markings on the 
bales and cases show the curious hiero- 
glyphics of the written language of the 
peoples in the far East and far West 
whose products are here offered for sale. 
One marking, however, is universal, for 
numerals are as easily read in Arabic as 
in English. 


floors of this massive building are like 
a vast machine, minute and exact in the 
working of each individual department, 
all being fed from large warehouses in 
other parts of the city, one being across 
the street, reached by a subway. 
Carefully classified, according to geo- 
graphical location, are the records of 
young merchants starting in business in 
every part of the country. Through the 
wholesale department they are assisted 
in getting over the first hard bumps, and 
it would be a revelation to many of us 
if we could see this carefully detailed 














THE MASSIVE GRANITE BUILDING ON ADAMS STREET, IN WHICH THE WHOLESALE DEPART- 
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In one department I was reminded of 
the universal demands of children the 
world over. Here was a multitude of 
little red wagons—the identical little red 
wagons of our own childhood—rocking 
horses and toys of all kinds, to supply 
requirements that are as fixed in child- 
hood as in any other period of life. This 
is indeed a busy spot when once the 
holiday purchasers have commenced to 
make up their lists. The entire nine 


record of personal habits, temperament 
and general disposition of each one to 
whom a line of credit had been given. 
The credit department of a wholesale 
house analyzes each customer with a 
logical, psychological minuteness as ex- 
haustive as Herbert Spencer’s research. 

To me the all important part of my 
visit was to meet the dignified, unassum- 
ing, gray-haired man sitting behind a 
plain black walnut partition, flanked on 
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either side by stenographers and clerks, 
and in the midst of business activities 
as quiet and serene as though sitting 
at his hearthstone. There is some- 
thing especially kindly in the expression 
of those blue eyes, beneath the massive 
brows; Mr. Field is a man who under- 
stands human nature and values integ- 
rity. His whole purpose in business 


MARSHALL FIELD, 


may be embodied in a few words, “Sell 
the best goods possible to obtain at the 
lowest possible price and always merit 
the confidence of the public.”’ 

I ventured to suggest the value of his 
personality as an inspiration to custom- 
ers and employes, but Mr. Field came 
near to breaking friendship with me right 
there. 

‘‘None of this over-due praise! Busi- 
ness is a simple proposition of demand 
and supply—of the cooperative spirit, not 
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only between the merchant and cus- 
tomer, but between the employer and 
employes. Personality is not of much 
consequence if the business proposition 
rings sound.”’ 

But to me it seemed that’ the secret 
of the great merchant’s success was 
revealed in a single sentence: 

“If I buy: for cash and obtain a dis- 
count, the man who 
purchases from me 
and pays cash is 
surely entitled to the 
same considera- 
tion.” 

While in Mr. 
Field’s private office 
I noticed a simple 
calendar on his desk, 
showing a picture of 
the state house on 
Beacon Hill, for the 
Massachusetts man 
has not forgotten his 
} native Bay State. A 

. brief chat with Mr. 
} Field is always an 
inspiration, and his 
unaffected ways and 
kindly words speak 
more strongly of the 
inner force of the 
man than any rhe- 
toric could do. 

Marshall Field’s 
insight into the 
needs of the people, 
present and future, 
is exemplified in his splendid gift of the 
Field Columbian Museum to the city of 
his triumphs. 

The museum is a fitting tribute to the 
great Middle West, of which the donor 
stands a true and noble factor. Mr. Field 
is a fine compound of New England in- 
tegrity and Western activity, and a 
worthy citizen of that nation that un- 
rolls the scroll of fame for her native sons 
who achieve success, as well as for the 
alien brothers within her gates. 








ROMANTIC MEXICO—THE LAND OF THE 
MONTEZUMAS 


TRETCHING along our southern 

border like a huge cornucopia, sug- 
gestive of its own opulence, lies the 
beautiul Republic of Mexico—the land 
of the Montezumas. No other country 
in all the world possesses a more ro- 
mantic history, or is wrapped about with 
a more fascinating veil of mysticism. 
Indeed, so closely interwoven are fact 
and legend that the task of separating 
tradition from real history would be 
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well-nigh impossible. Ancient ruins and 
crumbling pyramids tell their silent story 
of prehistoric habitation, but reveal no 
record of the hands that reared them. 
The Toltecs were the first historical 
family of Mexico. To this people, 
“coming from the north,’’ is ascribed 
not only the oldest but the highest cul- 
ture of the Nahua nations. To them 
was due the introduction of maize and 
cotton, the skillful workmanship in gold 
and silver, and the art of building on 
a scale of vastness still witnesssed to by 
the mound Cholula. The Mexican hi- 
eroglyphic writing and calendar are also 
declared to be of Toltec origin. 


Looking back to that remote period, 
it is difficult to conceive of the culture 
and luxuriousness of the Toltecs. With 
their poets and architects and sculptors, 
they transformed their capital at Tula 
into a veritable Athens of the New 
World. 

When, early in the sixteenth century, 
the Spaniards, led by the dauntless and 
unscrupulous Cortez, found their way 
from the West India Islands into Mexico 
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they marveled at the evidences of civili- 
zation and progress to be seen on every 
hand. For three centuries had reigned 
the native sovereigns of the Aztecs. 
There were organized armies, official 
administrators, courts of justice, high 
agriculture and mechanical arts, and 
buildings of stone whose architecture 
and sculpture amazed the builders of 
Europe. How a pepulation of millions 
could inhabit a world whose very exist- 
ence had hitherto been unknown to geo- 
graphers and historians and how a 
nation could have reached so high a 
grade of barbaric industry and grandeur, 
was a problem which excited the liveliest 
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curiosity of scholars and gave rise to 
a whole literature. 

But alas for Mexico! Conquest, at 
whatever cost, was the only thought of 
Cortez. All over the sun-kissed land, 
nestled beneath the soft blue of southern 
skies, the ruthless invader left his trail 
of blood and ruin, and tore from his 
throne the last of the Montezumas! 

It is not, however, the old Mexico of 
Montezuma, nor of Cortez, nor of Maxi- 
milian that concerns us today, but the 
modern Mexico founded by Juarez—the 
Lincoln of his race—and perpetuated 
by that great and good man, President 
Porfirio Diaz. Under a quarter of a 
century of his wise and just administra- 
tion, the old republic is thrilling and 
throbbing with new life and new energy. 

And, oh, what a treasure-land! What 
wondrous possibilities she holds in 
latency and what untold riches await 
her intelligent development! 

In view of these attractive facts and 
conditions, it is not wonderful that just 
now magic abides in the very word 
‘““Mexico.’’ Nor is it wonderful that 
Americans, quick to see the opportunity 
for profitable investment, are pouring 
across the border-line with capital, 


energy, enthusiasm and skill. With this 
influx of new life, and with modern 
methods of doing things, it does not 
require the gift of prophecy to see in 
the near future the land of the Monte- 
zumas blossoming as a rose. 

The most potent :actor in the civiliza- 
tion and progress of any country is the 
railroad. Rich soil and rich mines are 
of comparatively little worth if there is 
no way of transporting up-to-date im- 
plements and machinery for cultivation 
and production and no adequate facili- 
ties for reaching the markets of the 
world. Wide awake men are quick to 
recognize this truth. They realize that 
the railroad is the pioneer that blazes 
the way, and, as a natural sequence, all 
other things essential to human progress 
and well-being follow in its trail. For 
instance, when, in 1879, Diaz first 
fought his way to the front, Mexico 
was torn by revolution; bandits infested 
the San Antonio trail; the streets of the 
cities were unpaved, unlighted, and sani- 
tation had no place in municipal con- 
sideration; the government was without 
credit abroad or respect at home! 

Today the National Lines of Mexico, 
like ribbons of steel, have taken the 
place of the old San Antonio trail. And 
how changed the way of travel! Creaky, 
slow-moving stage coaches then; Pull- 
man cars, fleeter than the north wind, 
safety, comfort, luxury now! Electric 
railways radiate from cities to suburban 
villas; streets are asphalt paved, electric 
lighted, with subterranean drainage; fur- 
naces and factories smoke day and 
night; mountains are pouring forth pre- 
cious ores; from field and garden comes 
the musical hum of busy industry, while 
Mexican bonds command a higher price 
than ever before in the country’s history. 
Only the railroad in combination with 
intelligent rule could have made this 
picture possible. 

High speed and high tension char- 
acterize the civilization of today. The 
fundamental idea is to ‘“‘get there.’’ 
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Rapid transit grows more rapid year by 
year in response to the inexorable com- 
mand: ‘faster, faster’’—and the end is 
not yet. For example, when Mexico 
first began to show her alluring features 
to her neighbor across her northern 
boundary, a new transportation problem 
presented itself. Amen #1 railroad 
companies are not slow, and soon they 
were sending their iron horses right into 
the heart of the republic. It remained, 
however, for the Iron Mountain route 
and its southern connections to outstrip 
all the others in the matter of speed, 
and to lessen the time between St. Louis 
and the City of Mexico over nineteen 
hours! This matchless highway of steel 
early in the new year inaugurated a new 
double daily sleeping car service be- 
tween the ‘Mound City’’ and the ‘‘City 
of Delights,’’ as the capital city of the 
Mexican republic is aptly termed. Leav- 
ing St. Louis at 2.21 p. m.,.the train 
runs over its own tracks to Texarkana; 
the Texas and Pacific railway to Long- 
view, Texas; the International and Great 
Northern railroad to Laredo, and The 
National Lines of Mexico to the City 
of Mexico, making the remarkable 
schedule of sixty-nine hours and five 
minutes. This for the business man 
whose time is precious. But for the 
tourist, or oue who may travel leisurely, 
there is so much to tempt one to loiter 
by the way, and, as liberal stop-over 
privileges are allowed, one may indulge 
such temptations. 

Leaving Union Station, St. Louis, at 
8.20 p.in., on the Texas and Mexico 
Special on the Iron Mountain route, 
you arrive at Little Rock, Arkansas, the 
next morning in time for breakfast. 
Here a superb dining car is attached 
to the train. Meals are served a la 
carte. the menu and all appointments 
being strictly first class. From Little 
Rock it is less than an hour’s run to 
Benton, Arkansas, where direct connec- 
tion is made with the train of the Little 
Rock and Hot Springs Western railroad 
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for Hot Springs, the greatest and most 
popular all-year-round health and pleas: 
ure resort in the country. 

No one should fail to tarry at least 
a day or two at the Carlsbad of America. 
Aside from its thermal waters whose 
fame is world-wide, it is perhaps the 
most cosmopolitan little city in the 
United States. Hot Springs is, pri- 
marily, a health resort, but year after 
year the votaries of pleasure and fashion 
gather here to indulge in rounds of 
gaiety and to enjoy the novelty and 
excitement of its colorful life. 

The train continues on its journey 
through the fragrant pine forests, the 
rich fruit farms and broad cotton fields 
of Arkansas to Texarkana, and thence 
across the Lone Star state to Austin and 
San Antonio. 

Here, again, the tourist will want to 
linger, for San Antonio holds, as with 
a spell, all who come within her gates. 
There is so much to see, so much to 
charm—her historic Alamo, quaint old 
missions, beautiful plazas, tinkling foun- 
tains, palm-fringed parks and her pic- 
turesque river winding in sinuous ways 
between myrtle-bordered banks — ‘‘Old 
Santone’’ the people lovingly call it. 


« 
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Here, too, one will quaff the health- 
laden waters of the hot sulphur wells, 
whose reputation has reached the remot- 
est corners of the earth. 

San Antonio the beautiful, the pictur- 


esque, the idyllic; the mecca of invalidS- 


—the place to weave roseate dreams and 
to revel in the very “‘joy of living!’’ 
At Laredo, Texas, you cross the Rio 
Grande river and change flags, money 
also, if you wish to handle the current 
coin of the realm, but you do not have 
to change cars, as the same palatial Pull- 
man in which you left St. Louis will 
transport you into the capital city of 
the sister republic. 
There is no best season to visit 
Mexico. It is delightful all the year. 
Lying far to the south of us, we, for- 
getful of altitude, naturally associate it 
with tropical heat, but this is a great 
mistake. December is the coldest month, 
the average temperature being fifty-five 
degrees Fahrenheit. May is the warm- 
est month, averaging sixty-four degrees. 
The difference, therefore, between Win- 
ter and Summer is barely perceptible. 
The coffee plantations, the orange, ba- 
nana and cocoa groves never feel the 
sting of Jack Frost, while strawberries 
ripen at Christmas, and vast plains are 
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flower-decked all the year. 

Relative to agriculture, Hon. Jno. W. 
Foster, when United States minister, de- 
clared: 

‘“Mexico can produce all the coffee 
consumed in the United States. It has 
a greater area of sugar-producing land 
than Cuba and of equal fertility. Its 
capacity for the production of vegetable 
textiles is equal to that of any country 
in the world. The tropical dyes and 
drugs, and all the fruits of the world can 
be successfully cultivated. Its varied 
climate admits of the growth of all the 
cereals of all the zones. Its ranges 
afford the widest scope and the best 
conditions for wool and stock raising, 
while skillful mining engineers claim 
that its mineral wealth yet hidden away 
in the recesses of the mountain ranges 
is superior to that of California, Nevada 
or Australia.’’ 

Mexico is everybody’s country. The 
artist delights in its picturesqueness; the 
writer of romances finds fascinating 
themes ready for his pen; the sight-seer 
carries away pleasant memories of snow- 
capped mountains and flowery fields; of 
pueblos, bowered in tropical bloom; of 
quaint market places, wonderful old 
cathedrals, and ‘customs that date back 
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to the days of Montezuma; while the 
invalid, fleeing from the rigors of a 
norther’. Winter, forever after dreams 
of its blue skies and balmy breezes. 

The City of Mexico, the social and 
political center of the republic, is full 
of charm for the tourist. Facing the 
beautiful Zocalo plaza, stands the grand 
cathedral, one hundred years in build- 
ing, and just opposite the presidents 
palace. In the shadow of the cathedral 
is the flower market, heavy with the 
fragrance of magnolias and roses. Less 
than a square away is the National 
Museum, containing the sacrifical stone 
of the Aztecs, the famous calendar 
stone, and many other things of in- 
terest. 

Leading from the center of the city 
to Chapultepec—the home of Mexico’s 
rulers, from Montezuma down to Jaurez, 
and the Summer home of President 
Diaz—is the Paseo, one of the finest 


driveways in the world. 

But dear, very dear, to the feminine 
heart are the bargains in drawn work, so 
lavishly displayed by special dealers, 
and carved leather and filigree silver 
found in the shops along San Francisco 
street. Still the pleasure that lingers 
longest in the memory is a canoe voyage 
up the Viga canal, the oldest artificial 
waterway in the world, to Santa Anita, 
the Venice of Mexico. 

But what pen is facile enough to give 
anything like a graphic picture of a land 
so rich in natural resources and so fraught 
with the spirit of romance and song and 
story? Who can tell of the traditions, 
the legends, the shrines and the temples 
of Mexico? No one. The only way.is 
to see for ones self. Anytime is the 
best time to go. Both a Winter and 
a Summer resort, Mexico welcomes you 
out of the heat and out of the cold, for 
in the highlands of the tropics all days 
are lovely days. 
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MOBILE, ALABAMA, QUEEN CITY OF THE GULF 


By J. CHARLES CARROLL 


OBILE, Alabama, may justly be 

called the Queen City of the Gulf, 
being only thirty-three miles from the 
Gulf of Mexico, and pleasantly situated 
at the mouth of the Mobile river on the 
bay, between the extreme cold of the 
North and excessive heat of ‘the tropical 
zone. Here the air is tempered by the 
balmy breezes of the Gulf, and the varia- 
tions in temperature are but slight, which 
make Mobile a delightful place of resi- 
dence both in Summer and Winter. 

In 1702 the French explorers, the 
brothers Bienville and Iberville, planted 
a colony at Twenty-seven Mile Bluff, 
which was removed in 1710 to the pres- 
ent site of the city of Mobile. The 
Choctaws, known as the Mobilia or pad- 
dling Indians, long occupied this part of 
the country, and gave their name to the 


river and bay—hence the name of the 
city, Mobile. 

Five flags have waved over the city, 
emblems of the rule of as many civilized 
powers, the French, Spanish, English, 
American and Confederate. Mobile still 
bears traces of this change of rulers in 
the names of the business and residential 
streets in the down town districts. Such 
names as’ Dauphin, Conti, Royal, St. 
Louis, St. Joseph and St. Anthony are 
readily recognized as not belonging to 
our English tongue. Many of the streets 
are narrow and old-fashioned, and though 
the ancient land marks in the business 
districts have been demolished by the 
march of progress — being replaced by 
up-to-date buildings eight and ten stories 
in height—yet numbers of the old time 
Southern homes are in good preserva- 
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tion and seem likely to remain in use 
for many years to come. Among the 
new buildings may be mentioned the 
City Bank and Trust Company, Masonic 
Temple, Bienville hotel, the establish- 
ment of Pollock & Bernheimer, the Lein- 
kauf Bank building, Elks’ Home, Young 
Men’s Christian Association, Adams 
Glass company, the Fidelia Club, the 
establishment of L. Hammel & Company, 
as well as many new and handsome dwell- 
ings on the residential streets. 

Mobile owns its own water and sewer- 
age works, having expended $750,000 in 
the construction of these improvements 
and has one hundred miles of water 
mains, furnishing water of the purest 
quality at low rates to the citizens. 
There are one hundred miles of electric 
car lines and all the business districts 
are paved with asphalt throughout, as 
are also many of the residential thor- 
oughfares. 

There are eight banks with a combined 
capital and surplus of over $6,078,486, 
six ice plants, three breweries, three elec- 
tric plants, and two grain elevators, hav- 
ing a storage capacity of 500,000 bushels. 
There are two cotton mills, five brick 
factories and many smaller _indus- 
tries. ; 

The chief feature of Mobile, however, 
is its port, and much of the wealth of 
the city flows through this avenue. In 
addition to the five railroad lines which 
enter the city, fifteen steamship com- 
panies are represented in the port. The 


following figures will give an idea of the . 


growth of Mobile as a seaport for the 
past ten years, from 1894 to 1904; dur- 
ing the year of 1894 the imports 
amounted to $817,085, the exports to 
$6,423,576, while in 1904 imports were 
$8,278,789 and exports $28,540,789. The 
importation of bananas alone figures at 
$303,478 for 1894, and for 1904 ‘it 
amounts to $11,879,475. More sisal 
grass is imported through Mobile than 
passes through any port in the world, 
and in 1904 this import amounted to 


$4,389,739, and cotton exports for that 
year were $7,785,800. For the past ten 
years imports and exports have increased 
in a ratio of 400 per cent. and the in- 
crease on cotton alone has been 200 per 
cent. 

This port also does an immense 
amount of business in the exportation 
of timber, lumber and manufactured 
hard woods to Europe, Mexico, Cuba, 
and South and Central America. There 
are sixty sawmills operating in Mobile 
district, with an aggregate cutting capa- 
city of 7,000,000 feet, and representing 
an investment of over $40,000,000. 
More business is done through this port 
with Cuba, Mexico, South and Central 
America than through any other Gulf 
port. Regular sailings are made three 
or four times a week, always with large 
consignments of freight and, during the 
Winter months, the tourist travel yields 
a large revenue. 

Being the only sea port of Alabama, 
and lying at the mouth of the great sys- 
tem of the state’s water ways—of which 
the Warrior and Cahaba rivers are im- 
portant parts— Mobile, with its great 
natural advantages, seems destined to 
become the cheapest coal port of the 
world. This opinion is shared by the 
Hon, J. W. Burke, late collector of cus- 
toms for the Port of Mobile, who stated 
before an annual convention of Alabama 
commercial bodies that 

‘‘The great Warrior coal fields are the 
only practicable source on the American 
continent from which coal may be floated 
to tide water in all seasons of the year 
at a price lower than the cost of British 
tide water, the Atlantic seaboard or any- 
where else.’’ 

It is a wellknown fact that the quality 
of the coal mined in the Warrior fields 
is equal to that of any bituminous coal 
found in any country. 

With regard to the industries of 
Mobile it may be asked what can be 
advantageously manufactured in the city. 
The answer is, practically everything 
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into the composition of which cotton, 
iron and timber enter, but perhaps the 
truck gardens and fisheries are among 
the most interesting industries. Over 
6,750,000 pounds of fish and 100,000 
barrels of oysters are handled annually 
in Mobile, while the truck gardens send 
their products to all parts of the country, 
for this is one of the richest farming 
districts in the South. Tomatoes, cab- 
bages, turnips, okra and the luscious 
strawberry are to be found here in the 
Winter months, and the markets are 
noted for the quality and variety of vege- 
tables sold at all times of the year. 
Visitors to Mobile find beautiful 
drives extending from the city in almost 
every direction, the favorite and most 
attractive, perhaps, being that on the 
Bay Shell Road, which runs along the 
western part of the bay. The city ‘is 
also rich in handsome parks, among 
which may be mentioned Bienville park, 
named in honor of the old explorer. 
Here may be seen some of the magnifi- 
cent oaks and lovely magnolia trees, 
which are clothed in a garb of verdant 
green all the year around, while the 
chirping of numerous birds in the depths 
of Winter convinces the tourist that he 
is indeed in the sunny South. The 


Winter visitor will find abundant sport 
in hunting deer, ducks, squirrels, snipe 


and quail, which are to be found in the 


woods in the vicinity of the city, while 
for those who love fishing, all kinds of 
fresh and salt water fish abound in the 
streams tributary to Mobile Bay and in 
the bay itself. 

One striking feature of life in Mobile 
which attracts the attention of the tourist 
and draws large crowds to the city from 
almost all parts of America is the festival 
of Mardi Gras, or Boeuf Graus, as it is 
sometimes called. This is one of the 
old Roman Catholic feasts of Latin- 
American and South American countries, 
imported from the mother continent, 
and falls on Shrove Tuesday. During 
the forty-eight hours of grotesque day 
and night parades, the streets are 
thronged with sightseers. These hours 
of frolic are followed by magnificent tab- 
leaux on which much time and care are 
expended, and by balls, where the gor- 
geous costumes of the maskers and the 
rich gowns of the ladies of the city and 
of the many visitiors from a distance 
make up a picture of color and move- 
ment that rivals the kaleidescope, and 
will never be forgotten by those who are 
so happy as to witness it. The stranger 


will do well to visit Mobile at this time 
of the year, and add this delightful 
memory to his recollections of the Queen 
City of the Gulf, with its haspitable peo- 
ple, delightful climate and many other 
attractive features. 











OFF .FOR:, THE 





INAUGURATION 


OVER THE B. & O. 


F there is in the United States a rail- 

road that is closely associated with 
our national history and development, 
that road is the Baltimore & Ohio. It 
is not only the pioneer of American rail- 
roads, but it has»been identified with 
American progress ever since the first 
rails were laid. Its fame is heralded far 
and wide, and everyone is familiar with 
the picture that represents it—the dome 
of the capitol in Washington—with the 
magic letters B. & O. Not long ago 
a distinguished public man made the 
emphatic statement that no American 
citizen could be considered as properly 
educated until he had visited Washing- 
ton. It might be said with equal truth 
that most people consider their visit to 
the capital city especially memorable if 
they have traveled via the B. & O. 

The line from Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati and Pittsburg to Washington 
is without doubt the most picturesque 
and interesting route that can _ be 
selected, made especially delightful by 
the convenience of its modern and luxu- 
rious equipment. Every innovation and 
improvement in railway travel that marks 
the progress of our nation is usually ini- 
tiated and adopted by the B. & O. 

This road has its’ headquarters in 
Baltimore, and has been associated with 
some of the most striking scenes in our 
history. It was at ‘‘The President’s 
Station’’ in Baltimore that President 
Lincoln started on his trip to Washing- 
ton for inauguration in 1861, when his 
life was imperiled by those who desired 
‘to prevent his being made president; 
those who have studied national history 
will recall many another incident in 
which this railroad figures. 

In connection with the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad, mention must be made of 
the “Book of the Royal Blue,”’ edited 
by W. E. Lowes. This publication has 
a high rank because of the fine quality 
of its literary matter, Mr, Lowes has 


been a sort of godfather to the Associa- 
tion of American Press Humorists, and 
the pages of ‘“The Royal Blue’’ are al- 
ways replete with gems of wit, which 
have greatly helped in the gaining of its 
present circulation, although its adver- 
tising pages are devoted entirely to the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad. 

Among its many interesting features 
to the modern American, is the fact that 
the B. & O. was the first road to utilize 
locomotive power; the first to use the 
telegraph; the first to penetrate the 
Allegheny mountains; the first to em- 
ploy electricity as a motive power and 
this is surely an indication of the pro- 
gressive spirit that always characterizes 
this company. Any tourist desiring to 
make the very best ot his trip will see 
to it that he travels at least one way on 
this road. 

At the St. Louis Exposition the fa- 
mous B. & O. exhibit in the Transporta- 
tion Building was awarded twenty-nine 
gold medals, the very highest award of 
the Exposition. It was most fascinating 
to examine the models of the different 
types of locomotive in use on this road 
from its establishment to. the present 
day —the contrast between the first 
engines and the monsters of 1904 being 
indeed great. Every advance in the 
evolution of railway equipment was indi- 
cated in the Transportation Building. 
Everyone was interested in these exhi- 
bits, for where is there a small boy or 
man who has not at some-time felt an 
absorbing ambition to become a railway 
engineer? There is something about the 
speed and movement of the railway train 
that appeals to the American mind. 

The time is already at hand when the 
compilers of our school text books are 
not afraid to mention by name the pio- 
neer railways which have done so much 
toward developing this country; and 
naturally the Baltimore & Ohio com- 
mands first attention. 
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YYyf. E ARE just emerging from 
Y by far the greatest Holiday 

hy business we have ever heard 

of in the history of the Diamond, Watch and 


















Jewelry business. Never before has the country-wide good 
will and acquaintance enjoyed by our house, been so plainly and 
overwhelmingly demonstrated to us. More than one-half of the 
j yj tremendous volume of Christmas business handled by us, came from 

V PP yom living ata distance who had previously purchased from us, and 

é o found an established trading co1 ion with us at a time like Christ- 
mas, a great and timely convenience, involving no delay. 


The Privilege is Yours too 


The same invitation that has brought us th ds of cust s from all over 
America, is open to you and your account will be very welcome. 
Please send your name and address for a copy of our 1905 Catalogue. When you 
receive it, glance through the wealth of gems and jewels illustrated on every page 
and make a selection to be sent for your inspection. ny article that you select, will 
be sent at once without your incurring any obligation or a penny of expense. If you are 
’ ff pleased with what we send, andare satisfied that the price is very reasonable, you may pay 
one-fifth and keep it, sending the balance to us in eight equal monthly payments. 
a it will prove a very 
If You Select a Diamond peiiasle investment, 
eae z or Diamond values 
are steaily increasing at the rate of twenty percent annually. You can make a diamond purchase 
an ideal method forsaving during 1905, and at the same time enjoy the constant pleasure and prestige 
which comes to every wearer of the precious gems. 
No matter how far away you If you prefer to do business ona, 
Your = be, you can — oes Cash cash | rr have a proposi- 
with us quickly, Co’ entially tion that will interest you, as 
and satisfactorily. e open ‘ollows: elect any diamon 
Credit d satisfactorily. W Buyers foll Sel diamond 
Is Good Charge Accounts with any that you want and pay cash for it, and we will 
onest person, and whether give you a signed agreement to take it back at 
h d wheth you a signed » take it back 
you are a $10 per week employe or a wealthy any time within one year, and give you spot cash 
employer, we want an opportunity to submit for all you paid—less ten percent. Thus, you 
our goods to you on approval, and to offer you might wear a fifty dollar Diamond for a year, 
every courtesy and advantage of the pular then sendit back to us and Kz $45, making the ~ 
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Loftis System. We guarantee confidential rela- actual cost of wearing a fine Diamond fora whole 
tions. year, less than 10 cents a week. 

: Every Diamond that we sell is ac- 
Guarantee and Exchange companied by a signed certificate of 
value and quality. Every Diamond that we ever sold is good for full value in exchange 
for other goods ora larger Diamond. 


Buyers of Diamonds fiiity Sfhchouse from which they buy. Tn 
and Fine Watch es no other class of merchandise is quality of such 


paramount importance as in iamonds, 

Watches, and Jewelry. Our best guarantee of every representation made is that we have 

grown to be the largest retailers of Diamonds in the world, At the St. Louis Exposition 

we were awarded the highest honors (Gold Medal), after the Superior Jury had made a 

side-by-side comparison of our goods, methods, terms and prices with those of other ex- 
ibitors, including many from foreign countries, 


Please write today for Catalogue. 


> LOFTIS BROS. 2 CO. (2%) 


ND 
—<—<—<—<$<<$——= Diamond Cutters and 
WIN A Manufacturing Jewelers 


HEART ept.c. 19 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, Il. 
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is You Sig Falling? ( 


All refractive errors, 
© muscular trouble and 





(Patented) 


A Gold Medal Affidavit 


LYMAN C. BAILEY 


BAILEY’s UNIFIED SHORTHAND 
Block 74, Liberal Arts Building 
World’s Fair, St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., November 26, 1904. 
THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
239 Broadway, New York. 


Gentlemen: 

It is hard to find an exhibitor at the World’s Fair who has not, during the 
past eight months, dug out from its educational features at least one gem that has 
and will continue to contribute greatly to his happiness and worldly success. The 
subjects are as varied as the tastes and requirements of the searcher but the exhaust- 
ive tests and the eminently satisfactory results are always the same. 

As an exhibitor who has been conducting a series of such tests I take the liberty 
to say to you that of all the benefits derived from my World’s Fair Education, the 
restoration of my natural sight, after repeated tests, by your Ideal Sight Restorer to 
as good a condition as it was twenty odd years ago is positively the most marvelous, 
the greatest and most lasting. 

For more than twelve years I had been consulting Eye Specialists and purchas- 
ing optical formulas until, in September, 1904, I found myself with an accumulation 
of a dozen pair of ‘‘outgrown” glasses and eyes so weak that I feared total loss of 
sight. Glaucoma was the word used by some to describe my malady, while others 
used the words Compound Astigmatism and Cataract. 

I, with several other Exhibitors, accepted treatment of your represewtative at 
your booth, Block Eleven, Liberal Arts Building, for about two weeks. My treat- 
ments were irregular at first, as I felt that while I am an enthusiastic supporter of 
the principles of Physical Culture, its direct application to my own weak, sensitive 
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eyes seemed too much like risking the last vestige of vision for a principle. The 
good results were so marked, however, that I soon secured a pair of your Ideal 
Sight Restorers and after about a week’s faithful self-treatment was able to see with- 
out glasses better than I had seen for many years with them. I suffered no head- 
ache or other inconvenience usual to those dependent on glasses who suddenly dis- 
continue their use. I have not needed nor worn glasses since. I experienced a 
sense of freedom hard to describe when after having been restrained within the-con- 
centrated focus of the most scientific lenses day and evening for twelve years to be 
able to roll my eyes rapidly about and see accurately at any angle objects at a dis- _ 
tance, and closing them quickly retain the image or picture a satisfactory length of 
time. Later, I was startled to observe that the range of vision had extended from a 
few feet directly in front to hundreds of feet in the three directions in which the eye 
can move without turning the head; and still later I realized that my sight was as 
good as in my boyhood days when I could see objects at a much greater distance 
than my playmates. 

With the return of perfect sight came the confidence, alertness and courage of 
youth, while the forebodings, falterings and doubt incident to rapidly failing sight 
were as quickly dispelled and now, at the age of 47, I see the greatest of World’s 
Fairs through eyes of but seventeen. : 

My wife, who has worn strong Near Sight glasses for about twenty-five years, 
when convinced that my eyes were being benefitted also tried the Restorer and now 
goes without glasses the most of the time. She is stili taking treatment. 

We are Pacific Coast people, well known there and in the Orient. Our address 
after January 1, 1905, will be Berkeley, California. 

The above is for your own information and encouragement, but should you 
desire to publish it, you have my consent to do so. 

Respectfully, LYMAN C. BAILEY, 
“Einy ov St. Louis } SS: 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, a Notary Public within and for the City 
and State aforesaid, this 29th day of November, 1904. 
ANDREW H. Watson, 


LDF 
jseay{ Notary Public, 
My Commission expires Aug. 8, 1906. City of St. Louis, Mo. 


StaTE OF MissouRI } Ss: 
City oF St. Louis ; I, WILLIAM H. HAUSCHULTE, Clerk of the Circuit Court, City of St. ~ 
Louis, the same being a court of record in and for said City and State, do hereby 
certify that ANDREW H. WATSON, who subscribed the foregoing Certificate 
of Juror, was at the time of taking such affidavit, a Notary Public residing in said 
City and duly authorized to take and certify the same by the laws of said State, 
and to take and certify the acknowledgement and proof of deeds to be recorded in 
the State, and that the same is taken and certified in all respects as required by 
the laws of said State. That I am well acquainted with the handwriting of said 
ANDREW H. WATSON and verily believe that the signature attached to the 
foregoing certificate is the genuine signature of said ANDREW H. WATSON. 


Witness my hand and seal of the Circuit Court, City of St. Louis, at my 
office in said City, this 29th day of November, nineteen hundred and four. 
WM. H. HAUSCHULTE, 
Clerk, Circuit Court. 


THE IDEAL COMPANY, DEPT. N., 239 BROADWAY, New York 


For further information 
address 


a 
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Mr. Edison’s 


New Inventions 
LIKE TURNING IRON TO GOLD 


By his recent inventions Thomas A. Edison has changed the “ talk- 
ing machine,” against which so many are prejudiced, to a beautiful 
musical instrument, that everyone enjoys. He has given his PHONO- 
GRAPH the widest scope of any instrument in the world and made 
it the greatest entertainer and musical educator of this marvelous 
age, bringing concert and theatre to your home, in town or country. 

How? Seanane a genuine EDISON PHONOGRAPH (or any 

imitation) ‘and you find thatthe 
RECORD and the REPRO- 
DUCER are the parts that count. 
The rest is a machine to turn the 
record and a horn to amplify the 
sound. 
By inventing the EDISON GOLD 
MOULDED RECORD, Thomas A. 
Edison accomplished : 


1st—Elimination of all scratching or other 
mechanical noises. 

2d—The recording of delicate tones and high 
notes. 

3d—The securing of the rich quality of the 
original sound. 


Then by inventing the “Model 
C” Reproducer, found ONLY on 
EDISON PHONOGRAPHS, he pro- 
vided : 


- 1st—The only means to reproduce those deli- 
= < cate tones. 

ae als aw : 2d—Complete rendering of the full richness 
ine © as PHONOL : of quality of band or orchestra and 

both the richness and volume ‘of the 





human voice. 


Therefore the EDISON PHONOGRAPH is the only instrument 
that sings like the singer, that correctly renders instrumental music,that 
does not offend the ear, that really entertains, that actually educates. 

Most of our customers say: “If I’d known the EDISON PHONO- 
GRAPH was like that I’d have bought one long ago.” Don’t deprive 
yourself. Ask the nearest dealer to let you hear it. 


Thirty-two Superb Edison Records for dancing have just been issued. 
These are made at the proper tempo, have full volume, and rich tone, 
and the selections are among the best ever reproduced. Send for 
Phonograph Catalogue, Record Catalogue, or Dance Supplement. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CoO. _ NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
ORANGE, N. J. I. C. S. Language Courses taught by Edison Phonograph 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


HENRY B.HYDE 
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TOWARD THE 
END OF WINTER; 


we look forward to the warmth 
and sunshine of Spring. Toward 
the end of life we look forward 
to a comfortable and secure old 
age—but are often disappointed. 


Sm LS 


A Continuous Instalment En- 
dowment policy in the Equitable 
makes your future comfort ab- 
solutely sure—and meanwhile 
protects your family. 


Splendid opportunities for men of character to act as representatives 


to GAGE E TARBELL 2*°V 


“<a 











For full information fill out this coupon or write Dept. No. 114. 
he Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, 120 Broadway, New York. 


lease send me information regarding a Continuous Instalment Endowment tor $ if issued to a person 


on -ccccsenascssensheusad years of age, beneficiary 
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| HE membership. of this. club _ is 

rapidly filling up: Some of the 
largest advertisers in the country have 
recently joined. And again some have 
joined who we predict will soon be 
extensive advertisers. Considerej from 
a commercial standpoint, it’s a iattling 
good club to belong to, as ‘‘it hely-: ones 
business.’’ 

The names of Swift’s Premium Hams, 
Lea & Perrin’s Worcestershire Sauce, 
Pyle’s Pearline, Newark Rivet Co.’s 
Trimpi Umbrellas and several other 
new ones with us, are well known 
and really need no introduction. 

There are some new members with 
us whom we welcome with a feeling that 
they will soon be among the largest 
advertisers in the country. Merit and 
persistency—constant persistency-—are 
wheel-horses that will win the ‘race. 

If you’ve got any plans for an outing 
this Summer you ought to ‘know’’ 
Dame, Stoddard & Co. and the Stevens 
Arm & Tool Co. They can tell such 
fascinating stories about rod. and gun 
that everyone, not naturally interested, 
will long to become voyageurs to the 
wilds. 

In mentioning sports, let us introduce 
for the first time The.Racine line of 
boats, and the Toppan line as well. En- 
terprise and fair dealing has enabled 
both of these firms to compete for busi- 
ness in countries where, perhaps, boat 
were first invented; at any rate they 
send boats to points the world over. 

We are drinking nothing stronger 
than Clicquot Ginger Ale, but we drink 
a lot of it. The best clubs ~ and 
hotels ‘‘know” Clicquot. For milder 
drinks we serve White House Coffee; for 
Messrs. Dwinell Wright & Co. are among 
our charter members. Old Grist Mill 





* 9 fries 


Wheat Coffee is also'served being lately 
introduced by a new and already promi- 
ent member. So, we propose two toasts: 
To the ‘*White,House’’ and to the ‘‘Old 
Grist Mill.’’ . Let everyone join us 
at the breakfast table.. You can get 
a double inspiration by drinking 
both, 

Traveling? Don’t look for a heartier 
or more whole-souled host in Boston 
than James Hickey at the United States 
Hotel. Diogenes, with his. lantern, 
would look no further for an honest 
hotel man. 2 

In New York we like the Empire. 
It’s just far enough up town to escape 
from the noise, and yet near enough by 
subway and elevated to all points. 

Travelers at the Lenox in Buffalo find 
just what is promised by Geo. Duch- 
scherer,—luxurious service at the price 
of an economist. 

One starting housekeeping should get 
acquainted with two of the club’s old 
members: Arthur McArthur Company 
and Thomas F. Swan. Furniture and 
wall papers secured, the proper thing to 
do about silverware is to write for the 
Oneida Community Co.’s, catalogue. 
The Shady Hill Nursery are arranging 
landscape--effects. for small cottages as 
well as large estates. ~ And’ don’t forget 
that a. Hill’s Clothes’ Dryer is more 
sightly and more convenient than-a 
line that zigzags from fence to post and 
thence to trees. 

A housekepeer may be as neat as wax 
and not usé Sulpho Napthol for cleaning 
sinks, closets and cellars; but when she 
once tries- it she never will be satisfied 
with the old ways of cleaning. Nor can 
you find anything to make the silverware 
clean and bright that is better than 
Cando Polish. 
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Heels 
New Rub 


have the springy elastic tread that makes walking 
healthful and delightful. Eminent scientists 
admit that a person weighing 150 pounds, who 
walks three miles a day, lifts 1,188,000 pounds, 
Where dorubber heels comein? Don’tit stand to 
reason that tb \ heel of newrubber is essential? 
That it shea’ .s your walk through life with com- 
fort, becaure they carry out what nature intended? 
Experience teaches that heels of new rubber are 
economical. That they make you look energetic 
and feel young. There is only one kind of 
heels made of new rubber,‘‘O’Sullivan’s.” 
Unless you order by the name you may 
get worthlesssubstitutes thatcostyou 
the same as O’Sullivan’s, 50 cents 


Bubber Co., 
Lowell, 


Orel seebteseWtete: 
‘Dinner Favors 





Gh 11S tan makes adainty 


ind apprectative f 
1 pprectative favol | 





the cotilhon or dinner. | 


VIy catalogue ilustrat 
beautettul designs 


Sen’: Tree on request. 


The prices are lowest be 
a 


sold exclusively by mail. 


| 
iuse my direct Importation | 








CARMELITA 


487 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORH : 


Aes oat 
LAE RATT SI 
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postpaid 10e. our for i5e. 


nature in rich natural colors true to life. 
structive, entertaining, profitable and should be in every home, school and store. 
20,000,000 sold the past year, 2,000,000 in one order. Blue Jay and Chimpanzee, 
1 Set, 25 pictures of birdsand 
animals, no two alike, postpaid 75c. No. 2 Set, 50 pictures of birds, animals and 
flowers, no two alike, postpaid $1.35. These sets make beautiful portfolios. 
Merchandise and Picture Catalogues free with order. 


E.N. CORNEAU & CO., Dept. J 39 RIVER STREET, CHICAGO |, ~ 


Grand Prize Paris Exposition 1900. Gold Medal World's Fair 8t. Louis 1904. 


Corneau’s Celebrated Pictures 


Nearly 1000 different subjects—Birds, Animale 
Minerals, Fruits, Flowers, Fish. Size 74x9 
Most wonderful and only pictures of the kind in the world. Photiaraabed from 
These exquisite pictures are cheap, in- 
















tion. pense <4 eo We teach by mail only and 
undreds —F “Wish I had known of your school before. ” 
U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 79 A, 19 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 


guarantee success. Money refunded jf not pomedy 8a 


Harmony and C 


SiG LESSONS AT YOUR HOME PERE 


For booklet, testimonials and full information, address 





ed. 















“OLD HICKORY” 
sunt to crow TESTED Seeds 


Send me roc. and I will send you my special collection 
(wholesale) of astors, pansies, and sweet peas—all colors. 
Also descriptive catalog of STANDARD VEGETABLE 

WER SEEDS AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Andrew Jackson Norton 
‘  ** Qld Hickory ’’ Quality Seed Importer 
3 Park St., cor. Tremont BOSTON, MASS. 














Mailed FREE on Request 


James picks SONS.271 MAINST. ROCHESTER NY 














OBTAIN NEW LIFE 


LYMPHINE 


(‘Goat Lymph Tablets’’) 
The Supreme Non-Alcoholic Tonic and Vitalizer 


Restores lost nerve-force and exhausted vitality by re- 
placing the dead nerve and brain tissues. It cures Nerv- 
ous Prostration, Neurasthenia, Locomotor- Ataxia, Paral- 

sis and all vitiated od weakened conditions of the system 
in men or women. A pie the blood, drives away ca- 
tarrhal affections, builds up the entire sy: ‘stem and restores 
complete health and vigor. It is specially ‘_——. to 
women who suffer from any form of weaknesi 


LYMPHINE ag A STIMULANT 


It is guaranteed to be free from morphine, cocaine, 
chioral or any other narcotic or injurious drug. Every 
inch of improvement comes to stay. Each package con- 
taining full thirty days’ treatment, by mail, $1. Our 
new trestise a from the press FREE on request, 

C. H. Howells & Co., P. O. Box 1309, New York City. 














































Bell Telephone in every bed room. 


Chalfonte is Always Open 








Chalfonte 


Atlantic City, N. J. 











This modern Fire- 
proof Iiouse accomo- 
dating 600 was opened 
July 2, 1904, for its 
37th consecutive sea- 
son after the expendi- 
ture of over $600,000 
for improvements. 

The pavilion with 
three decks open on 
all sides affords a 
splendid view of the 
Boardwalk and Surf, 
and the Loggia and 
Sun Space on the 


Tenth Floor command the Atlantic Ocean for 20 miles. 

The public spaces are numerous, spacious and elegant. The chambers are large and 
well furnished. The dining room is light and airy with ample seating capacity. The 
bath rooms have hot and cold sea and fresh water. There is a Long Distance 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Write for Folder and Rates 
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ing, we The Kind of Firearm 


to obtain is a_weapon that is GUARANTEED for QUALITY and has a Record of 
Achievement. When leading sportsmen the world over use the “STEVENS” in preference 
} to other makes, it simply means that tea 

— ot. Our Line of Rifles, Pistols and Shotguns 


Exactly Suits in Every Particular 











> Ask your dealer, and insist on the 
* “STEVENS.” If you cannot obtain 
them we will ship Express Prepaid on 
receipt of catalog price. 


Our illustrated catalog of 136 pages 
embodies our entire line, and escribes 
some recent notable additions. Mailed 
for 4 cents to over postage. 











re- Ws : < 
, y Send for clever little Rifle Puzzle. It will keep you guessing until you solve it. 
a « 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO0., 500 Main St., Chicopee Falls, Mass., U.S.A. 























| ‘THE artist’s triumph is reached in 

touching and swaying the emotions 
of the human breast. For the mu- 
sician there is no better medium than 
the subtle, appealing and perfectly 
pure tones of GABLER PIANos. 


ONLY REAL CURE 
||| GABEER 
: PIANOS G RI P 


; typify piano perfection because they STUBBORN COLDS 


represent the perfect union of science Is 








and art, tested and elevated by over 
three generations of manufacture. 
The highest ideals of art genius are 
made possible by the skill of the best 














artisans with the result that GABLER 

Pi,nos stand to-day in the musical 

world as selections of the fittest, the 

especial delights of critical and cul- 

tured tastes, 

Hi:xdsome Art Catalogue mailed free on request. 
ADDRESS Dept. C. 


E. Gabler & Brother 


ad 409 East 107th St., New York 93 











(Powders) 


Proven by many seasons—Countless cases. 
Act Promptly—Dispels After Effects. No alcohol. 
No narcotics. No drug effect. 

Full, simple directions and composition in 
every package. 


TRIAL PACKACE FREE 
Orangeine is sold by Pa ive d: everywhere, 
in 100, on 50c gas Cs —! econceny it Beier} 1 pack- 
ages. On receipt o will ma: a 
free, with full rections, compositions and wide humen 
experiences, 


The Orangeine Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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As it Seems to Me 


The tendency of the times is towards co-operation. “ In union 
there is strength ” was never‘more of a truism than it is to-day. 
In the Tate Museum in London are hung many famous paint- 
ings ; but I think the one which has impressed me most is a 
picture of the Earth. Upon it rests a harp with a single string. 
That string is named Hope. Beneath it is written these words 


“TO GIVE IS TO GAIN.” 


I am deeply interested in making the National Magazine so 
much better than it is at present, so much stronger in its sphere 
of influence, that it shall attain closer to the great ideals which 
its name implies. 

While the National’s circulation growth has been rapid, yet 
with the present circulation of 214,000, many good things are 
still beyond our reach. 


WILL YOU CO-OPERATE? 


You know the National Magazine touches upon ‘the happy 
and wholesome realities of life. It undertakes no reform ; but 
its mission is to ingratiate itself into the hearts and lives of the 
great American people, and abide there. So we want every 
subscriber to feel a personal interest in making a grand increase 

in the National’s growth for the next two months. Will you 

ask someone who does not already subscribe for the National 

to order it on trial? If you will induce your friends to join 
our free Two Months Trial List we feel that the magazine will 
carry so much pleasure and comfort into their homes that they will not part with it when 
the trial order has expired. Send this magazine or 


hand it to a friend with a cordial invitation to join. 
Countersign the order, so that we may extend your ny Ge, 
own subscription three months in case you secure a bo fpea 

















permanent subscriber for the National. — 
Se. Bs CHAPPLE PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
ae SS te Boston, Mass. 
.co ep GENTLEMEN :— 
: : Please send the National Magazine to me for two months, beginning with the 
: : next issue. If I do not find the magazine interesting and worth $1.00 per year, I 
: will advise you to discontinue sending it and without expense to me. Otherwise you 
; may continue sending it until further advised, and I will pay the regular price of $1.00 
> per year. 
I : . : Subscribed by— 
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Pas: : ; 
FS The 21-inch Auto Boat as shown above will bg 
speed 14 saute per hour guaranteed. 
e price is $700.00 © 


WE BUILD—— 


Boats for Everybody 


Hunting yon ge Row Boats, Sail 
Bile Boats, es, and all sizes Automo- 
bile Excursion St Any- 
a $20.00 Row Boat to a 

$75, 00's Steam Yacht. 


Twentieth cent launches are strony and safe in construc- 
tion—with 3; res not found in any other launch. Ma- 
chinery simple and absolutely reliable—easy to operate. These 
launches contain the most compact, econmical, powerful and 
safest outfit on the market to- 

Cedar canvas canoes of seed ‘sizes—Inexpensive, light, easy 
to paddle, A canoe you can trust the children in and not feel 
worried. We also have a fine line of staunch, strong rowboats 


at from nan ° 

The Racine Still Hunter—a light weight. It . light draught, very 
stiff Cedar hunting boat. Itisa he be still boat oy point all 
hunters will appreciate. A practical boat.for the hunter or 
the fisherman at a low cost. 

We put just as much care and good thorough Meng oes 
— wedge our small boats, as_we doin a palatial $75,000.00 

acht. Every boat, large or small, that leaves the Racine 
shi yards is as perfect as careful workmanship and years of ex- 

a in building ‘all k kinds of craft can make it. 

Shallow Draught Steel Turbine Steamers designed especial] 
for service on Florida and Alaska Rivers. These boats, built 
by us are in use very largely in foreign countries,—in Alaska, in 
South America and even on the Nile River in pt. 

Automobile Boats, designed pera A for high speed and 
combine a specially designed bul bul. bodying all the elements 
that make up speed—and a Ba “Gore oping the maximum 
pours in a minimum space and weight. 

f you are contemplating buying amy ‘kina of a boat this year 
and want to know fully about what is latest and best in t 
construction you must have our large catalog. Sent free. 
Catalog 1— Row-boats, Hunting Boats and Canoes 
Catalog 2— Motor and Power Boats 


Say which one wanted and address 


Racine Boat Manufacturing Co. 


Box 1, oy My MICHIGAN 
New York ORs. 169 Broadway 
Boston 8: 16 Colum bus Avenue © 
Philadeiphis Store, 38 Delaware Avenue 
Chicago Store, 1321 Michigan Avenue 
and agencies in all other principal cities. Write for address 
of agents nearest you. We want to show you Racine 
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Glicquot 


©lub 


Ginger Ale 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 


CiicquoT CLUB COMPANY 
MILLIS, MASS. 


$300,000,000 in Poultry 


Do you know that the government census of 1900 gives the 
Zoiue ofthe poultry in that year at very nearly ;000,- 


The 20th C 
Poultry Success a wna = ez 


is absolutely indispensable to every one interested in chick- 
ens, whether they be beginners, experienced poultry raisers, 
or only keep a fewhens. It is without question the fore- 
most poultry —— in this country, and readers of its 
articles on pure bred chicks and their better care and 
keeping have come to realize that it is plain truth that 
“ there is money in a hen.” 
lar subscription price, 50 cents per year. 

i offers: If you keep your chickens or are in 
any ay, interested in them, we will send POULTRY 
- CCES 

ree, a 


























S to you for one year, for introduction, and mail 
illustrated, practical poultry book; or three 
months’ trial, roc. Sample copy free. Address to-day. 
POULTRY SUCCESS CO., Dept. 22 
Des Moines, Iowa - - Springfield, Ohio 








THE LENOX HOTEL 


IN BUFFALO 





North Street, at Delaware Avenue 


High-Grade Modern Construction 
Fire-proof throughout. European 
plan. Rates $1.50 per day and 
upward. Room reservations can 
be telegraphed at our expense. 


GEORGE DUCHSCHERER, Proprietor 














tates Hotel 


FAMOUS FOR ITS CUISINE 
BOSTON 


ONLY two blocks from “The South 
Terminal” and Elevated R. R. Stations. 
Electric cars s the door to all parts 
of the city and suburbs. Being a family 
hotel, it has special advantages for tour- 
ing parties and ladies traveling alone. 








cated near all wholesale and retail 
establishments, it is Very Convenient 
for Commercial Agents Requiring 
Sample Rooms. 


American Plan, $2.50 and upwards. 
European Plan, rooms only $1.00 and up- 


Send for circulars. 
TILLEY HAYNES, JAS. G. HICKEY, 
Proprietor. Manager. 















HALF-TONE 
FROM RE- 
TOUCHED 
PHOTOGRAPH 
FOR CATALOG 
ILLUSTRATION 


Designing 
Illustrating 


FOR 


CATALOGS 
BOOKLETS 
“PUBLICATIONS 
ETCETERA 


; The 
Massachusetts Engraving Co. 
104 Hanover Street 
Boston 
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New York City 


HOTEL EMPIRE 
Broadw: 
Empire Batere 
and 63d street 


HOTEL EMPIRE 
within 5 minutes 
of all theatresand 
large department 
stores. 


HOTEL. EMPIRE 
to Elevated and 
Subway stations 2 
minutes walk. 











HOTEL EMPIRE 
is noted for 4 
excellent cookin; 
efficient service 
moderate sevice & 


HOTEL EMPIRE 
has electric clock 
and telephone in 
every room, and 
in remodeling, re- 
decorating and re- 
furnishing, spent 


OVER $250,000 
Just Completed 


W. Johnson Quinn 








Send for guide of New York—Free 








New York City 











BLINDNESS.CAN BE CURED 


My Eye Book Sent Free Tells How. 


On of the eye diseases that.are -terthed 

opeless b as by many oculists can he cured by 

my meth 

Many cases of chronic blindness have come under m 
treatment, classed as “ incurable,” and I have resto 
the sigs 4 Scuapionly 3 in the tient’s own home. 

Often this has been accomplished in a few weeks with- 
out incor 2nience and at small expense. 

If yor _ le has baffled the skill of every other oculist, 
write 

I will advis gous free of all chases, and will send you 

my Boo ye Diseases Cured Without Surgery.” 

It oe and illustrates:most Eye Diseases, and 
tells how you can be cu at , home, besides giving 
many valuable “Health Hints.” 

A postal gets it. Address. 
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agricam Petrol 


gates 


19 oo apexes ap 
100-—perha, {00—pethope $500 before 


oe iat ae Hever & particulars, 


‘RANK H. WRAY B00. 
New Y¥ 











EVERY LADY READ THIS 


URS. ©. J. HUDNUT, 


Sond Me 8 cents 


and namesof two flower loving friends 











DR. OREN ONEAL, Suite 921, 62 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
Permanently 


EPILEPSY "== 


Dr. Kline’s Great Nerve Restorer 
No attacks after first — use, 
a aaa personal or by mail, treatise and 
RIAL BOTTLE 
PERMANENT eon. not only tem maperery relief, for all Nervous 
Conditions, EPILEPSY, Spasms, St. Vitus’ DANCE, DEBILITY, 
EXHAUSTION, NEURASTHENIA. 
FOUNDED 1871 


Dr. R. H. Kline, Ld. 931 Arch St., Philadelphia 


L ADI E S $30 Thousand copying letters. No mailin; 
friends or furnishing addresses. Particu - 
stamped envelope. Commercial Letter Co., Desk N, Chicago. 


OVER 2500 peer eee 


ick of the market. We are brokers only, not promoters. 
e give you the benefit of 14 years’ experience. bd want your 
business, ane Prony fair, square and prompt 
JAME: CcoO., Bankers & ‘Brokers 
1 O19 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 


SALESMEN WANTED iiiarte 


and bond brokerage business. We will teach you by mail. You 
can, with our help, build up a profitable business in your town. 
See our 3 other advertisements in this magazine. 
JAMES SHAY & CO., Bankers & Brokers 
1019 Tremont Building. Boston, Maas, 


“EIN DRESS ¢, 120 








We deal in over 2600 un- 
listed stocks and bonds, 





To learn the 















after latest New York desi 








MiSs CO. H. LIPPINCOTT 


Pioneer Seedswoman of America 819 6th Street, Mi pelis, Minn. 


ON CREDIT BY i 


if WELLON 


= fine clothing m=: made to = 


EXCHANGE CLOTHING co. 
Merchant Tailors 
239 Broadway, New York City 
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THE NEW FOOD ro* INFANTS, INVALIDS» DYSPEPTICS. 


imp 
'ARO-ENA is nothing but cooked Taro,a cultivated, remarkably nutritious vegetable, the chief food of Hawstiens, orn 
It is grown, cleaned and cooked to a fine meal under ideal —— suctnes sanitary conditionsin the Island of Spec 


T. Only the packaging is done at Danbury, Conn. ane ill “stay down,” calm and nourish the 
most delicate stomach even when extremely weakened by inprone nervousness, medicine, alcohel- 
ism, seasickness, morning sickness, fever, or other causes. ° Mistress reas oF intestinal — follows its continued 
use. It contains no sweetening or indigestible substance that can disturb by ree 

TARO-ENA “digests itself.” You can live on it, every meal, all your ae. Swallans have, from infancy to 
old age, and are splendid specimens ofhealth. It is liarly delicious, pgp Be economical. Two table- 
hee toa a. eae package, 50e.; large, $1.00; hospital, $3.00; ig stores, or by mail prepaid, 


" SEND 10c. FOR TRIAL SIZE, ENOUGH FOR FOUR MEALS 


FREE ae py icture of Hawaii, 8 x 29, suitable for fine ‘lor framing, 
mailed free fo for **CREST” from top of 50c. or $1.00 TARO-ENA box 


TARO FOOD CO., BOX N, DANBUBY, CONN., SOLE AGENTS 


MEILHENNY ah shy : 


S\-/oat 
— 














For Soups, Salads, Oysters, Clams, Fish, 
Roasts, Sauces, Etc. 

No seasoning compares with Mcllhenny’s. It gives a 
delightfully spicy oo flavor and adds zest to the meal, 
Stimulates the stomach and insures good digestion. 
Always insist on McIlhenny’s—the original—in use half a 
century. 

Free Booklet of new and unique recipes upon receipt. 
McILHENNY’S TABASCO : 


New Iberia, La. 











CHIFFONIERS and SHAVING STANDS 


“A place for os thing, then, everything: in its place,” is 
a good maxim especially for your Dressing Room. The Chif- 
foniers we are now showing in several styles are models of 
beauty and convenience. We can show youa special at $12.50 
and others upwards to $24.50. 


OUR NEW SHAVING STAND. 


Is after all as practical an article of furniture as a gentleman 
who shaves himself can select. Made ina variety of styles we 
can supply something to harmonize with other furnishings and 
prices are as low as $4.50. 

Orders by mail are solicited from all parts of the country. 
Write for descriptive catalogue of all House Furnishings. 


ARTHUR McARTHUR COMPANY 
16 Cornhill, Boston. 


Send f for t this. 


os. t 
r Bmall new aura ‘rises 18. = 


rer, 
we ABH a Write to 
$ 4 5 We will sell any part of 16($8000)$500 ! First Mort- 


pa So 
385 Sse we, 5 = re f4 bonds, at — 
Send for our lst of OF cent he investor ® Soper cent. | WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 


SHAY A OO. Bauhers & Brokers Rev. E.E. D.D., and other Unitarian literature Sent 
1019 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. Re Be Wessou's Ailimmes, Barnstable, Mass. 
Don’t fail to mention “The. National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 





























MONEY IN SQUABS 


If you buy my selected Homers. Mates guaranteed. 
0. WILLIAMS, Ceres, N. Y. 
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PIANOS and ORGANS 


A Year’s Free Trial. 


The New Easy Payment Plans-- 
. Two Years’ Credit if Needed. 





















avi 
ITS ALL IN THE FULL 
RICH SWELLING TONE 
wa Va 


Simple as A B C to furnish your home with a beautiful High Grade Cornish 
Piano or Organ ona plan of payment arranged to meet your convenience. 
Specielterms, We can satisfy any honest person and save 

one-half what ents and 


dealers charge. Everybody 
has the benefit of our factory 
ae 








prices and can buy on 
any terms in. reason. 
Wewill ship any Piano 
erat wrotght pald— 

. Freight paid— 
No = aleones. First Payment 
1 Goods shipped at our ™ 
isk and safe delivery guaranteed. Payment 
commences after one month’s use in your own 
home. We donot make or sell cheap, trash 
geese. bet only the old reliable Cornis 


anos and Organs—High Grade, First Class, 
warranted for twenty-five years. 


Distance is No Objection. 

We Ship PROMPTLY EVERYWHERE. 
We Have 250,000 SATISFIED Patrons. 
, If you want to buy a first-class Piano or 
mess ye Organ at Factory Cost we invite you to 
write to us to-day for our remarkable col- 
lection of aids to purchasers. 


| FREE 1. The Beautiful Cornish Album, 2 marvel of printing, color & design. 
2. A set of colored and embossed Miniature nos and Organs, 


$ 3. Our unique registered reference book — 5,000 recent purchasers’ names and ad- 
dresses—Some that you know. 
4. Our plan to give every purchaser 96 FREE MUSIC LESSONS—the most 











successful tuition in the world. 
All These FREE if You Will Write AT ONCE and Mention This Paper. 
4 p ] we make here in our own large and complete Factories in beautiful 
First Payment CMOMDEL! northern New Jersey, the World Renowned Cornish American 
Pianos and Organs. We employ hundreds of skilled mechanics, and we build and 
. sell at First Cost direct to the general public the finest Pianos and Organs in America, 
You can’t get a Cornish if you don’t come to us direct, andif you dowe insure you satisfaction by ouriron-clad 





* bond, backed upby a Million Dollars of Plant Established 
sn Property, emt fae oppapind ise (0, ss'¥3she* Washington, H. J. 











: SEASON OF 1905 


NEW WALL 
—=PAPER— 











THE MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF 
WALL PAPERS IN NEW ENGLAND 


if you are going to paper one room or an entire house, it 
will pay you to see our stock before purchasing. I0 per 
cent. discount allowed on your purchase on presenting 
this advertisement 


THOMAS F. SWAN fvsTox 


NEXT DOOR TO WASHINGTON STREET 
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Durgin’s Sanitary 
Com-Brushes 





Cut One-Third Size No. 12; One-Half Size No. 8 


COMPACT, COMPLETE ws 
POWERFUL AND DURABLE 
Pronounced by all to be the handiest and most com- 


mon-sense toilet articleever invented. Best materials 
only ; stiff bristles securely inlocked. 
For Lady’s Purse or Gentleman’s Vest 
Pocket. For Tourists, Yachtsmen, Hunters, 
iors and Guides. 


Made in various sizes, styles and colors, each com- 
plete with handsome leather case. 


No. 8, LADIES PURSE SIZE . . 65c 
No. 5, LADIES WITH HANDLE . 75¢ 
No- 12, GENTS POCKET SIZE . ° 75¢ 


Postpaid by Mail 
MURPHY, LEAVENS & CO. 
Practical Brushmakers 
Send for Price List. BOSTON, MASS. 

















Beautiful Lawns 


Are the pride of the home; why disfigure with 
ugly clothes posts. 


Hill’s Lawn Clothes Dryers 


hold 100 to 150 feet of line, take small space and 
quickly removed when not in use. Make a neat 
and tasty appearance, last a life-time. 
More than two million people use them. 

No traveling in wet grass. No snow to shovel. 
The line comes to you. Also 

Balcony and Roof Clothes Dryers. 
If not found at your hardware store write 


HILL DRYER Co. 
357 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
Write for Cat. 23, 



















I am Cuban 
Cigar Manufac- 
turer—I have 
been at it for 
thirty years. I 
know how to buy 
tobacco and how 
to make good 
Cigars. The 
cigars I sell are 
high grade Ha- 
vanas and Do- 
mestics. I am not a job-cigar dealer. 
My cigars are of the best quality — 
the prices of which are half what you 
pay your retailar, but not ‘‘sheriff sale’ 
prices. I do not offer something for 
nothing. However, I do business on a 
very close margin of profit. 


A number of years ago I stopped selling my cigars to 
jobbers, wholesalers and retailers. I now do business 
direct with the consumer. My business has grown to 
tremendous proportions. My_ customers save the 
wholesalers’ and retailers’ profit. I do not ask you to 
take my word for it, Give me an cpportunity and I 
can prove it to you. I have pleased customers all over 
the United States—from Maine to California. I sell 
the entire product of my factory by mail at wholesale 
prices. No discounts or rebates are given to dealers or 
clubs. My “factory to]the consumer” idea is a success. 
I do not make a profit on the customer’s first order. It 
costs mea good deal of money to sell a man his first 
cigar. When I have once secured an order, nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand, I have 
secured a steady customer. . 

Tell me the shape and color of the cigar that pleases 
your taste, the kind of tobacco you prefer, etc. , 

If you like a Panatella, clear Havana cigar, mild 
Vuelta A ae and can get nothing satisfactory for less 
than two for a quarter, send me seventy-five cents and I 
will send you a sample box of twelve clear Havana 
Panatellas. Send me one dollar and I will send. Fo 
twelve of my celebrated ‘‘Mayorga Chief” (Rothschilds) 
clear Havana cigars, petit puritanos, or twenty-five for 
two dollars. Send me fifty cents for twelve Lord Egypt 
Petit Puritanos, or twenty-five tor one dollar. I pay all 
carriage charges. A 

I e forty kinds of Havana cigars. I am positive 
T have the cigar in stock that will please you. My cigars 
are guaranteed to fresh, of elegant flavor, and in 
prime condition. I return money if, for any reason, my 
new are unsatisfactory. The risk is all mine. If 

eretofore, the God Nicotine has been unkind to you, 
let me show you how to gain his favor. 3 

Write for my book entitled “Cuban Cigars.” All 
smokers should have a copy of_this valuable book. It 
not only tells of the Mayorga Cigars, but the contents 
eve much information of value to lovers of the weed. 

s long as the edition lasts it will be sent absolutely 
free, rite for it to-day. NOW 


J.fi. & P. A. MAYORGA, 
Dept. 24, 74 East 124th St., New ae | 
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The Prudential 


Stronger Financially, and in the Confidence of 
the Public, Than Ever Before. A Year of Great- 
est Gains in Progress, Security and Usefulness. 





| TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1905. | 





Assets, over . ° ° é ° 88 Million Dollars 
Liabilities, Including ican ($73,900, 000) . a 75 Million Dollars 
Surplus, over. ~ . ‘ : a ‘ é ° 13 Million Dollars 
Increase in Assets, over ° 5 “ ° 16 Million Dollars 
Paid Policyholders during 1904, over . . . 13 Million Dollars 
Total Payments to Policyholders, to Dec. 31, 1904, over 92 Million Dollars 
Number of Policies in force, nearly ~ . . . . - 6 Million 
Increase in Number of Policies in force, over . - One-half Million 


Cash Dividends and Other Concessions not Stip- 
ulated in Original Contracts and Voluntarily 
Given to Holders of Old Policies to Date, over 5 Million Dollars 


Life Insurance Issued and Paid for During 
1904, over312 Million Dollars. 


pi Over ONE BILLION 
DOLLARS 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE. 










TH E PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF AMERICA 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
Write for Information of Policies, Dept. 11¢ 
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Portrait of Marquis Ito, Japanese Statesman 
Portraits of the Czar and the Czarina of Russia 
Affairs at Washington, a department . JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 577 


A running commentary on men and affairs at the capital, 
with several new portraits and other timely illustrations. 


Frontispieces: 





The Honor of Authorship, fiction ° MARY MORRISON. : ; 601 
Eliza’s Gold Mine, fiction ° ° ° HELEN CORINNE GILLENWATER 607 
The Missing Tooth, a nature study - DALLAS LORE SHARP . . “Gis 
The Conquest of the Plains ° ° GEORGE C. PARDEE , : 615 
The Urge of the Race, verse . . J. A. EDGERTON . ; . 617 
On the Altar of Moloch, fiction . ° C. VAN ASMUS BUNTING , 618 
Poet-Lore, verse ° ° ° ° ° EDWIN MARKHAM . . . 630 
A New Class in the South . e ° LUCY SEMMES ORRICK : 631 
Illustrated by A. Gertrude Orrick 

The Witch-Crow and Barney Bylow 

Chapters V., VI.and VII. . ° ° JAMES BALL NAYLOR . : 634 
Beauties of the American Stage ° HELEN ARTHUR. : : 647 





XIV.— Christie MacDonald. XV.— Grace George. XVI.— Nance O’ Neil. 
With new portraits 


Hauta, verse ; ‘ > e ‘ * ZONA GALE AND YONE NOGUCHI 652 

Ouida in Her Winter City. ° ° CHARLES WARREN STODDARD 653 
With a portrait and an autograph 

The Crow, verse . . ° ° ° ALICE F. TILDEN . : 3 660 
Illustrated 

The Comedy of Masks, 


Chapters VI.and VII. . . . 6 ANNA MCCLURE SHOLL i 662 
Sweet Charity, verse ° e . = LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL 670 
Japanese Artists Ignore the War. YONE NOGUCHI : : : 671 

With pictures from the Autum Exhibition at Tokyo 
The Home, a department . ‘ " ‘ ; 675 


“TIME TO PREPARE FOR SPRING Gatnens” by Eva hymen Gaillard; “ Mongy IN 
Pouttry,” by B. R.; “PLEASANT ENTERTAINMENTS FOR EASTER WEEK,” by Kath- 
erine E. Megee; “THE Sunny SIDE oF LIFE,” by Emma B. Van Deusen; “ScHOOoL- 
ROOM TRIALS,” (illustrated) by Anna Gertrude Brewster; “LitrLE HELPS FOR 
HomME-MAKERS,” by thirty-five women readers of the National Magazine. 

Sonnets from Henry D. Muir’s 
Newest Volume ° ° ° ° , , : : ‘ 684 


Note and Comment ° ° FRANK PUTNAM . : , 684 
The rising issue of the federal content on final ownership of the railways 


Let’s Talk It Over . ‘ . . . THE PUBLISHER 











NoTICcE TO CONTRIBUTORS: Just now we want strong, dramatic stories, out of American 
life, of 1,000 to 3,000 words. We make every effort to return mss. offered for our examination, 
but cannot be responsible for unsolicited contributions. Enclose a stamped and self-addressed 
envelope to insure the safe return of your manuscript.— FRANK PUTNAM, Managing Editor. 








Subscription, $1 Per Year (in advance). Ten Cents a Copy. 


WILLIAM H. CHAPPLE, President. Copyright, 1904. Entered at Boston post- 
JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE, Treasurer. office as second-class matter. 
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+A PIECE OF GOOD FORTUNE 
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“You have just come into a piece of 
good fortune, Miss, and you will here- 
after get more out of life. You will 
have better health, a fair soft skin, and 
will be welcome among the best people.” 


HAND SAPOLIO IS A PERFECT TOILET ARTICLE. 
ITS USE IMPARTS AN AIR OF DAINTINESS AND GOOD BREEDING. 
A TOILET NECESSITY. A BATH DELIGHT. 
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“Hdam and Gve, 
Distory or Myth” 


By Prof. L. T. Townsend, D. D. 


Comforting, Strengthening, Stimulating 


A telling defence of the Orthodoxy view 
of creation. A book for thoughtful readers. Dr. 
Townsend is well qualified to speak upon 
methods discussed in this book, having occu- 
pied different university professorships of 
Hebrew, New Testament Greek, and History. 
For thirty years he has been making a careful 
study of the relations of science and philosophy 
to the Christian religion. 

Commended by Eminent Authorities 

“The best presentation of the proof of the 
historicity of the Genesis Story”-—The Watcb- 
man. “Practical and impressive’—Herald and 











Preshyter. “The author ... believes . . . that 
PROF. L. T. TOWNSEND, PH.D., D.D. the Bible account may continue to hold in the 
faith of the Christian world . . . and gives good 


reasons for his belief’—The United Presbyterian. “We heartily commend it to the attention of 
all Christian thinkers’—St. Louis Christian Associate. ‘Professor Townsend marshals the 
results of the latest investigations in the fields of science, philosophy and criticism in proof 
of his conviction that the Bible story of Adam and Eve is veritable, authentic and divinely 
revealed history” —Pittsburg Christian Advocate. “ We have found it so good we desire to call 
the attention of our readers to it”—Lutheran World. 













Adam and Eve 


ralism. They not only signally have failed in 
this, but in all their investigations have not 
succeeded in contributing anything whatever 
to the world’s knowledge of the origin of things, 
or of the method by which man came upon the 
earth. 


X. Present Stronc Position oF OrTHODOX 
Be.ievers. 

The Christian believer at the present hour 
is in a position, therefore, as never before, to 
challenge the whole world of naturalists to 
disprove a single statement in the first five PRICE, FIFTY CENTS 
books of the Bible, so far as they relate to the FORMER PRICE $1.00 
origin, condition and history of the peoples Mailed Postpaid 
who earliest inhabited the earth. He is also 
in position to challenge skeptics of every type 
to place their fingers upon one solitary thing 
‘that has been discovered in the last hundred CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd. 


Usual Discount to the Trade 








years of investigation that calls for the least 944 Dorchester Avenue 
change or modification in the first ten words B 
of the book of Genesis: “‘ In the beginning God om, 2 
created the heavens and the earth.” 
With these facts well in mind that are now A third edition of this notable book now in press to 
firmly established, and with the strongest pos- be sold at the uniform price of 50 cents. 
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REMARKABLE POPULARITY OF THE 
WORLD-FAMED CORNISH PIANOS 
AND ORGANS 


The most popular instruments in the World seem to be the Cornish Pianos and 
Organs if we are to judge by the endorsements they have received during the last half a 
century from a quarter of a million satisfied patrons. We have been privileged to look 
over the testimonials recorded by this substantial and successful concern and think that 
to reproduce some of them would not be uninteresting to those of our music loving 
readers; and they certainly justify the very strong announcements made in their adver- 
tisement which appears regularly in this magazine. 

A famous regiment of Marine Artillery has for its insignia a globe with the word 
“ Ubique” on it, signifying that they are ready for service anywhere on the face of tne 
earth. This word could be aig pny used by the Cornish Company, for their instru- 
ments are to be found wherever the sun shines. 

A short time ago, the United States Minister to Korea, the Hon. Horace A. Allen, 
who is filling so creditably the difficult task of representing “ Uncle Sam” in the very 
center of the storm whirl of the Russo-Japan War, wrote to Messrs. Cornish that his 
Cornish piano had stood a very severe test during nearly eight years’ hard usage in a 
damp, unwholesome climate. 

Recently one of the most notable firms of export merchants in New York city who 
have branches in India, Ceylon, China and Japan, in sending an organ for a new customer 
of theirs in the interior of China, informed Messrs. Cornish that the goods were intended 
to be transported a thousand miles after arriving at Shanghai. 


Recently Messrs. Cornish received the following letter from the Superintending 
Minister of the Missionary Board-in Natal, South Africa: 

“] have pleasure in stating that the organ manufactured by Messrs. Cornish for the 
new Wesleyan Methodist Church at Dundee is in every respect a most suitable instru- 
ment. The tone is rich and full, and the compass all that can be desired.” 


The organist of the same church wrote a personal letter to the firm saying: 

“Tam unable satisfactorily to express my feelings with regard to this beautiful 
organ. The new church is a large one for this country — capable of seating 500 people, 
and the organ is easily capable of filling the building with a grand volume of music.” 

In addition to an increasing domestic trade, there is a steady demand for Cornish 
Pianos in Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, the East and West Indies and even in 
Iceland and Finland. 


A noted professor of music in New Zealand wrote to the Cornish Company by last mail: 

“The Cornish Piano that you sent me over a year ago gives me satisfaction far 
beyond my anticipations. The richness and sweetness of the tone is magnificent. Many 
of my friends have inspected it and heard its tone and they all agree with me that it is 
an article that is far superior to any other they have ever seen.” 


Amongst a host of Domestic testimonials we select a few of the most remarkable. 
Our readers will notice the enduring qualities of the Cornish Pianos and Organs as 
evidenced by the following: 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS. 








Mr. A. C. Vosburg, MONTDALE, PENNA. 
Iam going to send you a cash order for your finest 
iano for my mother-in-law, in the course of two days. 
e have an organ that my father purchased of your 
firm thirty-five years ago. It is in good order yet, and 
all my children are learning on it. 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS. 
Rev. M. T. Schiffmacher, NEOLA, Iowa. 
Ihave known your house and your upright deal- 
ings and your excellent instruments since 1866 (thirty- 
three years). 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
Mr. F. W. Hooper, LirTLE SHASTA, CALIFORNIA. 
We believe in the “ Cornish” make. Twenty-five 
— ago mother purchased an o from you. 
leven — ago a sister bought one. We have had 
- for five years and now we want one for our school 
ouse. 
TWENTY-THREE YEARS. 
Mr. H, J. Miller, WAUPUN, WISCONSIN. 
My father bought one of your organs twenty-three 
years ago and it is just as good as ever. 


. , TWENTY YEARS. 

The Franciscan_ Sisters, St. Rose Convent, La- 

r rap ee babag tone? 4 f 

wenty years ago we purchased one of your Pi 

aoe Chapel Organs end! it has given perfect satistoc- 
ion. 
Mrs. Robert C. Berkeley, MoRGANTOWN, W. VA. 

About twenty or more years ago the E iscopal 
Church of this place got an organ from you which has 
given entire satisfaction. A sister of mine also pur- 
chased a piano from you nearly as long ago and so I 
write you again to see what arrangement we can 
make. In this age of = it seems strange to 
apply to you after twenty odd years. 


Rev. L. A. Dutto, Mississtpp1 City, Mississippi. 
The organ I bought of you twenty years ago recom- 

mends itself and so I send you an order for another 

which I shall ask you to ship as soon as possible. 


: EIGHTEEN YEARS. . 
The Sisters of St. Joseph, NEw OREGON, N. Y. 
It is eighteen years since we bought the first organ 
from you. We are still ordering instruments from 
you as we require them. 
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Save Your Hair 








The Gillespie Method of Hygienic Treatment for the 
hair and scalp has been accepted by physicians and 
training schools for nurses. We treat all diseases of 
the scalp, such as Eczema, and Dandruff and all irrita” 
tions. Senda few combings. I will give a microscopic 
examination and diagnosis of the case. 


-- THE GILLESPIE .. 





SCALP INVIGORATOR | 





What it Will Do? 


It will stop the hair from falling out. 
It will stop the eyebrows and eyelashes from falling} | 

out, | 
It will stop the hair from turning gray. 





is transacted by mail the ability to write a strong, 
original convincing letter is an imperative business 
It will stop all irritations such as burning of the scalp. requirement. No man can hope to reach the highest place 
It will cure Eczema and Dandruff. in business if he is unable to express himself clearly and 
aes . forcefully. The language you use in correspondence—o1 
It will give renewed strength to the hair and produceaf | even in speech—must help you sell goods, win customers, 
new growth. | collect debts, even secure the positions you hold, but it 
cannot do these thing if weak, clumsy and half intelligible. 
The success of an idea or plan—often of a business itself— 
depends upon the way it is presented. 


N OWA DAYS when billions of dollars worth of business 





Send for Circular, address | 
MADAM GILLESPIE | ‘ ° 
THE COPLEY, 18 HUNTINGTON AVE. | | How IS Your English? 


Boston, Mass. | 
MED ERS EE ae 








SS HE | 


Are slips of speech habitual with you ? 
Are your letters dry and poorly worded ? 


e ® 
TeSs li In S | Do they lack the snap, the tone of words 
that win? Get out of this rut—master 
the principles of smooth, easy fluent 


| 

Are Eve i 
ray ete a expression—of crisp, powerful, stra:ght- 
| from-the-shoulder business English. 


Source of Great Profit Tighten your grasp on the English 


IN THE BUSINESS WORLD | language—it pays. 


‘They supply the manufacturer and business man 
with valuable information as to new markets and out- 
lets for their products and goods. They supply any- 
one interested in any matter with all the information 
from all parts of the country, pertaining to that subject. 








The man who will help you is Sherwin Cody. He has an 
international reputation as an expert on_ English for busi- 
ness men, and now has put his private lessons into four 
handy little volumes (time saving sizes)—seven complete 
courses. Word Study, Grammar, Punctuation, Compo- 


The International sition, Business Letter Writing, Story Writing, Creative 
Composition, hitherto sold in sabe form for $15 to 
$25 for each separate course. . These books contain every- 

PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU thing that will help you, nothing that is mere lumber. 
Better than a dictionary, because they teach « man to be 

which is the largest Press Clipping his own dictionary. 
yop LB | es Several large business concerns have intzoduced these 
newspaner, maganite or crate seavaek books to their clerks, from the merest paaprenher to the 
in the country,on any particular subject most experienced correspondent. Heads of big businesses 
This Bure: d dcii like Marshall Field & Company, Lyon, Healy & Company, 
‘his Bureau reads and clips 55,000 papers and other Tobey Furniture Company, Montgomery, Ward & Com- 
periodicals each month, and can furnish anyone every- ceayeive personally indorsed them. No stronger testi- 


thing printed in the country on business, financial, po- mony could be given. 
litical, social, theatrical, scientific, sporting, agricul- 


tural, mining, or, in fact, any subject whatey i 2 
mentioned in the columns of any newspaper or bes Ae This Set of Four Books 


tion. Write and state the subject you want clippings 


on and we will quote you a Containing seven complete home study Sree . —_ 
regularly at $3 per set. We offer it to you at the wholesale 
SPECIAL BARGAIN RATE price of $2, if you mention this magazine in sending order 
for a trial month, that 7 may understand the great —$3 if the magazine is not mentioned. 
advantages to be derived from press clippings. Address 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU THE SYSTEM COMPANY 


2 606 Bayes Balifing CHICAGO, U. S. A. New YorK Desk K, Cu1rcaGo LONDON 
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SIMPLEX 


PIANO PLAYER 


6¢f¢ Makes Musicians of Us All’’ 


@ A 
Bi * 
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“Has a softness and elasticity o 
ouch that I have found in no other.” 
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“The effects obtainable with the 
Simplex far surpass anything I had 
conceived a piano player capable of.”’ 


WA 


You Can Render A & 


price, $250.00 


Send for illustrated booklet of the SIMPLEX. The music for the SIMPLEX embraces the widest 
possible range, and is obtainable at a moderate cost through the music libraries that have been estab- 
lished at all the principal SIMPLEX Agencies. The Music Catalog will be sent on application. 


SIMPLEX PIANO. PLAYER CO., Worcester, Mass. 
Y May Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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Why Not Have Your 
Printing Done at the- 
Birthplace of Ben 
TOS§ | Franklin—where He 
Learned His. Trade. 


























PAMPHLETEERS and Complete 
PRINTERY PRODUCERS 


We have the best electrically equipped plant in New England, Plenty 

of Light—sunlight—plenty of air and space, with no dusty and dark corners. 

“Work done in a cheerful workroom partakes of the character of the Environment,” 
is trite logic. 

We produce printing of all kinds, pamphlets, booklets, catalogs, circu- 
lars, in any quantity of from 5,000 to 5,000,000, done quickly, in the best 
style of workmanship, neatly and reasonably. We have every facility for 
turning out the best. Seven larze Mieble Presses, especially adapted for 
the best class of printing and color work; this can be done on these 
presses in the finest possible manner known to the Art Preservative. 

We have the latest types, and unique designs executed by the 
best Boston artists, all at your service if you retain us. Estimates 
promptly furnished. 


ENGRAVING OF ALL KINDS 


WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS DIE CUTTING 
CALLING CARDS MONOGRAM DIES 
BUSINESS CARDS ADDRESS DIES 
LETTER HEADS. ADDRESS CRESTS 
BILL HEADS COATS OF ARMS 


We furnish plate printing of every description. 

If you have any large orders for job printing or a catalogue to be 
compiled you will do well to write us. 

All phases of the “ Art Preservative” intelligently handled. 

Orders by mail promptly executed and delivered for shipment, F. O. B. 
Boston, for any part of the world. 


OUR FIRST PRINCIPLE — Quakty — Work at prices that are Right. 


We number among our customers the most prominent firms in 
Boston, the firms that are widely known for their discriminative 
demand for the best printing. 


H. M. RICKER & SONS., MAINE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Boston 
PAINE FURNITURE CO., Boston DEXTER BROS. 

CHANDLER & BARBER WM. UNDERWOOD & SON 

J. L. HAMMETT & CO. RELIABLE FLOUR CO. 
BAIRD-NORTH CO., Satem, Mass. HATHAWAY, SOULE & HARRINGTON 


RICE & HUTCHINS 











NATIONAL MAGAZINE PRESS, Boston, Mass. 
CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED | 
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Between the Covers of the 
MARCH 
DELINEATOR 


(Now On Sale) 


a myriad of Styles for 
Spring await you. 


THE DELINEATOR is absolutely unique among the magazines of 
the'world. As far back as your grandmother’s time it was the American 
Woman’s arbiter of style in dress. During the decades since, it has wit- 
nessed the birth of scores and hundreds of other magazines for woman 
—and watched the decline and final disappearance of most of them. 

THE DELINEATOR was the first of them all, and is to-day the 
only one that has forged steadily ahead in popular favor, with never a 
disappointment given or received. 

Nothing succeeds in a big way unless there’s a sound reason for it. 
éa THE DELINEATOR’S world-wide success is due to just two 

ings. 

It has always led instead of followed, and it has always given more 
to each year’s readers than during the preceding twelvemonth. 

Take even last year’s issues— by far the best up to then. Compare 
March with March. For instance, our recent arrangement with the 
greatest of Parisian designers gives us upwards of two hundred ex- 
clusive models each month. From these our experts here select the 
best for you and include with them the products of our New York 
designers, the best there are in this country. 

You find the present number giving 70 distinct new styles (65 last year), 7 
Spring styles in full color (none last year), 10 special articles on dress topics (8 last 
Urata nt Seat pager sone cand Geant year) Moy snore Mah cas 
illustrations ghout the entire magazine, and every department bettered. 

No woman who cares for her own appearance or that of her family, 
no man who cares for the appearance of any woman, no home with a 
child in it can afford to miss the March DELINEATOR, 

To those of you who are still unfamiliar with “the most necessary 
magazine for woman ” this is an urgent invitation to read carefully this 
issue. It will suggest to you that the futurenumbers will make up 
what you have missed in the past. 


Get YOUR copy To-day! 


Of any dealer, or i ent, or direct of the 
Publishers at 15 cents per copy, or $1 for an entire year. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Limited, Butterick Building, NEW YORK 





per copy 
or $1 yearly 
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CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CO. 


DIXON, ILL. 
- ke 





The Mower 


That will kill all the Weeds in Your Lawns. 
If you keep the weeds cut so they do not go to seed, 
nd cut your grass without breaking the small feeders 
of roots, the grass will become thick and the weeds 
willdisappear. The a. will do it. Ask your 
dealer for them or send Draft Money Order or 
Registered Letter. 


No. 1, 12-inch - - - $5.00 
No. 2, 15-inch - - = 6.00 
No. 3, 18-inch - = = 7.00 
No. 5, 21-inch - - - 8.00 
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Don't leave comfort, convenience and order at home when 
you travel, Take them along by packing your clothes in a 


Stallman Dresser Trunk 


Built likea dresser. Everything you want when and where 
ou want it. Keeps garments In perfect condition. 
implifies packing and unpacking, eliminates re-packing. 

Strongest, roomiest, most convenient trunk made and 

costs no more than the ordinary style. Sent C. O. D. 

privilege examination. Send 2c. stamp for booklet. 


F. A. STALLIMAN, 45 W. Spring St., Columbus, 0. 





A Busy Man’s Brain Box 


This is the most complete device ever in- 
vented for filing and classifying clippings, 
illustrations, manuscripts and all miscel- 
laneous matters which some time or other 
you will want without a minute’s delay. 

7 It keeps your pockets and 


/ your desk clean and saves 
memorandum that would 


otherwise be lost. It affords 
\\ 


5 you instant access to every- 
Mi 


thing you file in it. Itisa 
savings bank for informa- 
2 






tion—worth 47 scrap books 
and any number of pigeon- 
holes. It consists of a num 
ber of specially made hold 
ers arranged in a substan 
tialair-tight,dust-proof box. 
Each one of these holders 
not only shows what is con- 
tained in it, but by an ingen- 
ious indexing system shows 
just where everything else 
referring to its contents 
deigiti||/ may be found. Especially 
\ : useful to business men be- 

: cause it sits conveniently on 





syns 


see your desk and takes care 
= absolutely of all the papers 
a and data that you might 
@ otherwise lose or forget — 


amet | 


perhaps throw in a waste 

| ere sket for want of a better 

a | | lace to put it. The Brain 

ox is 9 genuine Library 

, Filing Cabinet never before 

made in desk size and has sold from $15.00 to $50.00 in 

large sizes. Is equalin ue — to the expensive kind 
except the size and the woodwork. 


FREE gesvseitmcne ot 


For a limited time we will give these Brain 
Throng SYSTEM you can learn all that anyone can 








Boxes free with subscriptions to SYSTEM. 

— le tell you about system and business methods. It 
ells every month all the 
new business tricks 
that save time — all the 
little office wrinkles that 
Save worry, 200 or more 
pages of indispensable 
information for busi- 
ness men, The lar 
reading of SYSTEM 
will solve your business 
gecpenitien — but if it 
oes not, SYSTEM has 
a staff of experts—prac- 
tical business men—who 
will answer your ques- 
tions gladly and cheer- _ 
fully and promptly. This service will cost you not one 
single graey— if a are a subscriber toSYSTEM. The 
price of SYSTEM is two dollars a year. It is worth a 
reat deal more than that to any alert business man with 

eyes on the main chance, 





Regular Departments 




















Don’t fafl to mention “‘The National 


_ Special 


Send us two dollars for a years’ 
subscription to SYSTEM and we 
will send you, every cost prepaid, 
a brain box with your name in gold 
on it. If you arc already a subscri- 
ber and your subscription has not 
yet expired, oe us to re- 
new it One year m ae Eresant 
date ef expiration aud we will send 
you a cabinet free. Write your 
name and address in the margin 
opposite; tear out this advertise- 
ment and mail it tous. Inclose 
the money and we will enter you 
as a subscriber — send you an ex- 

rt consultation certificate entitl- 
ing you to free advice — and ship 
ou the box. Act at once. We 

ave only a few boxes on hand and 
we believe they will be — 
up ina hurry. Send today. Address 


in SYSTEM 


Building a Sales Force 
Organizing an Advertis- 
ing Department 
Organizing a Factory 
Business Correspondence 
Credits and Collections 
Talks to Salesmen 
Systems in Banking 
System in Shipping 
Systems for the Retailer 
Rea) Estate and Insurance 
System in the Professions 
Short-Cuts that Save 
The Business Man's Re- 
view 
Successful through Sys- 
tem (Biographical) 
Answered by Experts 


THE SYSTEM COMPANY 


New York 


For Desk K, CHICAGO 


London 
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A Comfortable Trip 


The veteran Forty-niner, returning 
to California after years of absence, 






will find no contrast more striking 
than that between the hardships of 
the “stage” or the “‘prairie-schooner”’ 
and the perfect ease and comfort, 
the happy forestalling of every want, 
which characterize the service on the 


Golden State Limited 


Runs over most Southerly route. 
Quickest to reach the realm of sum- 
mer. Carries transcontinental mail. 















Leaves Chicago 8.00 p. m., St. Louis 9.30 p. m. Arrives 
Los Angeles 2.45 p. m., third ‘day out. 

Consult your home ticket agent or send six cents in stamps 
for our new illustrated California book (in colors), and pam- 
phlets describing train and service. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Rock Island System, Chicago. 
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HOISTING AN EIGHTY-TON LOCOMOTIVE 
(An illustration from Mr. Allison’s article, ‘‘ What Causes Railway Accidents” 


A Glimpse Into 


the ' 


NATIONAL FOR APRIL 


FICTION 


“AULD LANG SYNE,” a grim and startling fashlight 
of city life, by MAry E. FITzGERALD of Chicago; “THE 
INSPIRATION OF ELIZABETH,” a delightfully funny 
and original love story, by MABEL PERCY HASKELL of New 
York; “MY BARBER,” crisp and very human humor, by J. 
F. ConraD of Des Moines; “HER SILVER WEDDING,” 
by Mrs. EpITH CRUMBAKER of Ohio, —the story of a patient 
wife and of a husband who did not trouble to understand — 
if indeed man ever is capable of understanding ; the conclud- 
ding chapters of JAMES BALL NAyLor’s “WITCH-CROW 
AND BARNEY BYLOW,” which tens of thousands of boys 
and girls—and as many more of their elders—are eagerly 
reading; and chapter VIII of ANNA McCLuRE SHOLL’s 
strong serial, “THE COMEDY OF MASKS.” 














A GLIMPSE INTO THE NATIONAL FOR APRIL 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 


“PRENTICE MULFORD — THE NEW GOSPEL- 
LER,” a quaint and attractive character study of an inter- 
esting figure in American letters, with some little known 
portraits, by CHARLES WARREN STODDARD; “ EDUCA- 
TION, THE SOUTH’S FIRST NEED,” an inspiring 
paper by GOVERNOR CHARLES B. Aycock of North Caro- 
lina; “THE MEN WHO RULE OUR RAILWAYS,” a 
series of clear-cut character studies, with eight portraits of 
America’s railway kings, by EDwaRD D. TITTMANN, the 
railroad expert of the financial bureau of the New York 
Times; “WHAT CAUSES RAILWAY ACCIDENTS,” 
by Mr. C. H. Atiison of New York, an expert railway 
man’s analysis of the great and increasing dangers of travel 
on our steel highways, with incidental strictures on the al- 
leged evil influence of the railway unions. (This proposition, 
by the way, is treated from another standpoint in “NOTE 
AND COMMENT,” in the same number); “LAFCADIO 
HEARN, THE DREAMER,” a study of the man who left 
the western world to become a Japanese and who better than 
any other man of western birth interpreted Japan to the Oc- 
cident, by YoNE NoGucul, the Japanese poet and story-teller. 





5 


OUR DEPARTMENTS 


“AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON,” by JoE MITCHELL 
CHAPPLE, will present new and interesting portraits of men 
and women in the public sye at the capital, and will chat 
about what they are and what they do; “BEAUTIES OF 
THE AMERICAN STAGE,” by HELEN ARTHUR, will 
give glimpses of the personal side of three American stars, 
with new portraits; “THE HOME” will contain timely 
hints on gardening and a score more themes of interest to 
home-makers. “NOTE AND COMMENT,” by FRANK 
PutTNAM, will comprise, as usual, two or three pages of 
pungent discussion of themes of largest current importance. 


Js 


: POETRY 


“APRIL 23RD, 1564,” by KATHERINE LEE BATES, re- 
calls in an oddly dramatic fashion the advent of Shakes- 
peare into the world of men; “LIFE,” by BEN FRANKLIN 
BONNELL, the new California poet, is a pantheistic utter- 
ance, in tune with the inquiring spirit of the time; ‘“ HEIM- 
WEH,” by. Jessi WHITTAKER of Denton, Texas, sounds 
the home-note—the universal appeal, in lines very tender 
and musical; “WORK,” a bit of whimsical and not too- 
heavy philosophy, is by Henry D. Muir of Chicago. 
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Prepare for success at the bar, in business or 
public life, b in the or'gi 
founded’ 1800.8 +t aoa 














everywhere. Approved b’ be ch 

bar. College Law omens 
Course and Busi- 
ness Law Course. 


Liberal terms. 
Special 





Correspond- 
ence of Law, 
493 Majestic Bicg., Detroit, Mich. 








There is Money 
For You 
In 








few. We can train you by mail for any 
branch of newspaper and magazine work. 
Write to-day for full particulars. 
Sprague Corres. ool of Journalism, 
233 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 














ACCINATION 
and Life Insur- 
ance are alike in 
one _ particular: 
Vaccination 


makes a man im- 





mune from small- 
pox ; Life Insurance makes his family im- 
mune from poverty. BOOKLET FREE. 


ll] PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA 

















Learn 
Scientific 
Business 
Letter 
Writing 
Control Your 
Pen and You 
Can Control 
a Fortune. 


The newest of professions is Scientific Letter Writing. 
Every firm in the world needs one or more competent 
correspondents — there are not half enough to go round 
because the cut and dried forms taught in business colleges 
do not fit a man or woman for handling correspondence. 

Training is the vital factor of business life. It must 
come from business men, not theorists. This is the train- 
ing we will give you— the essence of modern business 
methods; and the principles by which business can be 
built we letter. 

We will make you capable of earning a salary of $2,000 
&@ year, or promoting a business amounting to millions. 

e will help you out ofthe grind of office routine, into 
pleasant remunerative occupation. 

You think you wili not always be a clerk, a salesman, 
part ofan office machine—but what are you doing to insure 
a future better than your present? 

We will send you free of cost, a book telling all about 
the requirements and opportunities of the up-to-date cor- 
respondent, and we will also explain the practical method 
by which we will teach you by mail. 

Address Business Letter Writin, 
PAGE DAVIS CO., Dept. 34, 90 Wabash 





Dept. 
ve., Chicago. 















HIS is the ideal land for the \ 
home-seeker or the pleasure 
tourist. If you are either of these 
the Hawaii Book will prove of 
superlative interest to you. 
tdescribes Hawaii thoroughly 

in all its phases. It is crowded 
with photographs that make the 
island’s natural beauties and its 
social life live before your eyes, 
It gives interesting statistics and 
rare historical facts. It contains 
a word-picture written by Mark 
Twain that is a glowing tribute to 
the charm of this newest of Uncle 
Sam’s possessions. It is, in fact 
a book that no American should 
failto read. Send for it while the 
edition lasts. 

Mailed free to your address on re- 
quest, 
FULL INFORMATION FROM ALL RAILROADS 
HAWAIL PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
" Honolulu, T. H 
New York, 874 Broadway 


s 207 W. Third St. 








. ~ 
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THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


An Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 


MORE THAN 150 PAGES MONTHLY 


Its scope and character are indicated by the followin 
titles of articles that have appeared in recent 
issues; all profusely illustrated. 


Among Golden Pagodas, ° . . - _ Kirk Monroe 
Marblehead, . . . . . M. Inlay Taylor 
AStudy in Shells, . +. Dr. R. W. Shufeldt 
Santo Domingo, ‘ a.’ Frederick A. Ober 
Eleven Hours of Afternoon, .  . ° Cy Warman 
A Gala Night on the Neckar, 
Echoes from Sleepy Hollow, . 
Golf in the Rockies, . 

In Barbara Freitchie’s Town. . 
Back of the Backwoods, . ° * 


Katherine L. Greig 
- Minna Irving 

Henry Russell hohon | 
Thomas C, Harbaug 

Charles Howard Shinn 





A Feast of Music, . . . - « dane W. Guthrie 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor, ° - Bessie H. Dean 
Since Bett Golfs—Poem, ° 


Josephine Wilhelm Hard 
e ° « Eben P. Dorr 
James O. Whittemore 
Guy Morrison Walker 
° carl W. Mayo 
George Hyde Preston 
« Minnie J. Reynolds 


Charlotte Philip 


Niagara's Historic Environs,. 
In the Old Wood-Burner Days, . 
The Land of Liberty and Legends, 
Nature's Treasure House, . ° 
Down the Golden Yukon, . 
Corralaud Lasso, . . « ° 
Little Histories: 
An Historic Derelict, . 
Where Lincoln Died, . ° ° . Alexander Porter 
The Poet's Corner. . . « . Isabel R. Wallach 
The Treason House,,. . . . « William Wait 


Single Copies 10 Cents or $1.00 a Year, 
Can be had of newsdealers or by addressing 
GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, 
Boom No. 81 A, 7 East 42d Street, New York. 
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Two of the Best New Books 


“ As long ’s a woman ’s single she’s top-dog in the fight, ’n’ can 
say what she pleases, but after she’s married a man she ’ll keep 
still ’f she’s wise, ’n’ the wiser she is the stiller she ’ll keep, for 
there’s no sense in ever lettin’ folks know how badly you’ve been 
taken in.”—SusAN CLEGG. s 


SUSAN CLEGG 


Anp Her FrienD Mrs. LATHROP 

















By ANNE WARNER 


F you have not yet made the acquaintance of 
the original Susan Clegg and her silent 
friend, Mrs. Lathrop, vou bave missed a treat. Frora 
the time Susan decides to marry — and then 
changes her mind —until the close of her re- 
cital of the ‘‘ Minister’s Vacation’’ the book is 
intensely amusing. It is GOOD, WHOLESOME, 
HEARTY, HOMELY HUMOR, TOO. 


With frontispiece. 227 Pages. 12mo. Decorated Cloth 
. Binding. Price $1.00, postpaid. 











“FAR OUTSIDE THE COMMON RUN OF FICTION” 


The Wood Carver of ‘Lympus 


By M. E. WALLER 


66 A STORY of unusual delicacy, feeling, and optim- 

ism. To a Vermont mountain boy —crippled 
by an accident, stopped in his studies, and despairing 
—a passing friend offers the mysteries of wood-carv- 
ing, and so puts him in touch with a wide world of 
thought and influence, of friendship and love,” says the 
Booklovers’ Magazine of Miss Waller’s strong, helpful, New 
England story, now in its sixth edition. 





With frontispiece, 311 Pages. Decorated Cloth Binding. 
Price $1.50, postpaid 

















J At all Booksellers or of the Publishers 


_LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 254 Washington St., Boston 
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. it has delicious qual 
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‘“TRAIN UP A CHILD IN, THE WAY SHE SHOULD GO”’ 





THE SIMPLICITY OF 


Pearline s 


way of washing has brought 
MILLIONS OF WOMEN 
to use it and be grate- 
ful for its help—Besides, 
PEARLINE washes with- 
out injury to COLOR, 


ee ee NS 











Paling saves at every point 
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Do YOU 


will give TEN PILES of 


DOLLARS as HIGH 
AS TEN PEOPLE 


SIMPLY" CLIPPINGS 


840 other PRIZES 


$10,000,00 inall 


The Greatest and Simplest Offer in the History of American reriouicals 


I have placed on deposit with the First National Bank, of Bostc-, Ten Thousand Dollars ($10,000). 
This money to be held in trust until the time specified below, when it will be divided among those who help me, 
To ten persons sending in the best ten clippings, I will give each one 


A Pile of Silver Dollars as High as Each Successful Contestant 


That is, if you secure one of the first ten awards, and measure six feet high, or four feet five, I will send by 
express as many silver dollars as will measure your exact height, one silver dollar placed flat upon the other. 
The others will be 10 awards of $50 each for the next best stories ; 20 awards of $25 each for the next best 
stories ; 100 awards of $10 each for the next best stories ; 200 awards of $5 each for the next best stories; 500 
awards of $1 each for the next best stories, . 


H Remember, you may clip the stories or verse out of an old newspaper, magazine, 
840 Awards in All or an old book, or you may remember a story some one else has told you, cr you 
have read in years past but cannot give the source. Write it out and send it in, but I would like to know 
where it was published and when, so as to give due credit, but this is not binding if your memory fails you. 
They may be bright, cheerful, humorous, pathetic or biographical, or anecdotal—anything = would call a good 
Story. e only condition is to send 25 two-cent stamps for six months’ subscription in advance with each clip- 
ping, and the story must not exceed 500 words. These conditions are imperative and no deviation can be made. 


U. S. SENATOR ALLISON AND ADMIRAL GEO. DEWEY WILL MAKE THE 
FIRST AWARDS ON BEHALF OF THE JUDGES. 


When the Awards Will Be Made Just the minute the Nationa! Magazine has 250,000 sub- 


scribers, I will send out by express Ten Thousand Silver 
Dollars to the successful contestants. We now print copies, a gain of over 40,000 in last year’s cam- 
paign. This will necessitate less than 50,000 new subscribers before the award is made. But whether the extra 
ape gg are received or not the $10,600 will surely be awarded before Sept. 1, 1905. All you have to do is 
to send the clipping with your 25 two-cent stamps, which is for a six months’ subscription to The National 
Magazine. Address 


JOE CHAPPLE, THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, BOSTON, MASS. 








What Is a Heart Throbe 


T is a strong pulsation of the heart when caused by great emotion—a quick, 
sharp beat, perhaps, when one feels excessive joy; or it may be the slow, 
heavy movement of the heart under sorrow’s crushing blow — 


Hasn’t your heart sometimes beat faster because of some great joy that has 
come to you? 
“I’m on the sea! I’m on the sea! 
I’m where I would ever be, 
With the blue above and the blue below’’, etc. 


Has your heart ever beat slower and heavier because of some great grief 
that has oppressed you? 


**How often, O how often, 
I had wished that the ebbing tide 
Would bear me away on its bosom 
O’er the ocean wild and wide!”’ 


Haven’t you read something in those moments of joy and happiness that 
seemed to echo your heart’s emotion? 


“My true-love hath my heart and I have his, 
By just exchange one for another given; 
I hold his dear, and mine he cannot miss, 
There never was a better bargain driven; 
My true-love hath my heart and I have his.”’ 


Haven’t you ever read or heard somthing, when the dark clouds hovered 
over you, that you put aside, or can recall, as a gem of comfort and inspiration? 


‘Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling place in all generations. 
Before the mountains were brought forth or ever Thou 
hadst formed the earth and the world even from everlasting 
to everlasting, Thou art God.”’ 


“T said unto myself, if I were dead 
What would befall these children? What would be 
Their fate, who now are looking up to me 
For help and furtherance? ‘Their lives I said, 
Would be a volume wherein I have read 
But the first chapters, and no longer see 
To read the rest of their dear history, 
So full of beauty and so full of dread. 
Be comforted; the world is very old, 
And generations pass, as they have passed, 
A troop of shadows moving with the sun; 
Thousands of times has the old tale been told; 
The world belongs to those who come the last, 
They will find hope and strength as we have done.” 


Haven’t you ever read an amusing bit of humor that made you ijaugh all 
over and that you cut out and placed in your pocketbook or laid carefully aside 
for further reference? 


Freshman, (translating Greek before the class) —‘‘ Er — Er: 
Don’t remember that next word, Professor.’’ 
Professor—‘‘What! Don’t you know o-nos? O-nos, O-NOS, 
0-O-NOS— _ Didn’t you ever hear a jackass bray?’’ 
Freshman—‘‘ Never did before, Professor.’’ 





Ever Been In Love ? 


Haven't you been in love, and don’t you remember your emotions on reading 
such poems as ‘‘ Idyls of the King,” “ Maud Muller’? and “‘ Locksley Hall ?” 


Have you ever been blue and despondent over your crushed ambitions of 
life and been on the verge of giving up, when you’ve found a paragraph in 
a magazine or newspaper—something that impelled you to get right up, throw 
your shoulders back and try again? 


**When you see a fellow mortal 
Without fixed and fearless views; 

Hanging on the skirts of others; 
Walking in their cast-off shoes, 

Why, walk yourself with firmer bearing; 
Throw your moral shoulders back; 
Show your spine has nerve and marrow, 
Just the things which his must lack.” 


Haven’t you ever been told a story, an anecdote or a poem by a stranger— 
a fellow passenger, perhaps,—when your heart strings were pulling—something 
that still lingers in your memory, though the name of the good Samaritan may 
have been long since forgotten? 

“You may break, you may shatter the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang ’round it still.’’ 

fHHaven’t you a bundle of old diaries and note books, from which you can 
garner at least one gem that will thrill you even to this day? 

Rummage your thoughts and you will be amazed at the wealth of inspira- © 
tion you have stored away and nearly forgotten in the attic of memory’s store- 
house. 

We want every subscriber to realize that our great $10,000 Heart Throb 
offer means something. Don’t you see there is no hazard—nothing to lose any- 
way, for the magazine for six months is worth all we ask you to pay,—so cents. 
All you have to do is to send us something that you think is a gem of thought. 
You can clip it from a newspaper, magazine, book or anything else; or if you 
don’t want to lose the original you can copy it on a typewriter or in your own 
handwriting—any way so as to supply us with the article. If you can write 
something from memory it will be received and entered in the contest just the 
same. 

Old subscribers may have their subscriptions extended, but we suggest 
giving the magazine for six months as a gift to some friend; we would thus be 
getting a new subscriber,—a new friend. 

Don’t stop to think it over; don’t write in a long letter of inquiry; but 
follow the directions and send along an article of some 500 words or less, with 
50 cents and an address where we may mail the magazine. We will acknowledge 
receipt and immediately enter your name in the contest. 


The National Magazine, Boston. 
CUT OUT THIS COUPON AND SEND WITH YOUR CLIPPING 
JoxE CHAPPLE, NATIONAL MAGAZINE, BosToN, MAss. 


DEAR Sir:— Please enter my name in the $10,000 clipping and story contest of the National 
Magazine, and enclosed find 50 cents for 6 months’ subscription. 
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Clip them, copy them, recall them, but send In something right away. Then if 
you have some better later, send that in. T he only condition 1s a fifty-cent six 


months’ subscription to the National to accompany every clipping. Address 
Joe Chapple, NATIONAL MAGAZINE, Boston, Mass. 
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Have Style 


Some collars may look as 
well,—in the shops. Few 
have that perfect style on 
your neck, becauseacollar 
must fit and set well or it 
loses its style. 
You must compare style 
and decide for yourself. 
We can prove that Cor- 
liss-Coon Collars outwear 
others. See how, below,— 
one reason, opposite. (” 
Then remember that they 
are 2 for 25c. 


Seven heights— j j H 
1%, 1A 1K. 2 2K, 2K, 8. ee sizes if you wish. 


TO PROVE how they wear, indellibly mark 


your collars as they goto the 
laundry,— see which get the most marks. 
x + * 


Ask your furnisher for Corliss- 
Coon Collars. 

If he won’t supply you, we will 
by mail at 15c each, 2 for 25c. 

Write for the book, “ Better annet 
Collars.” It shows the styles and ry 


tells why bettter coliars. 
COON & CO. Dept... TROY, N. Y. 


The Best Collars are Four Ply 


You never saw a high-priced collar 
that was not four ply—fold styles as well 
as standing—few two-for-a-quarter fold 
collarsare. ~~ 

Cut up old ones and see. 

Four thicknesses are necessary if the 
collar isto wear well, keep its shape, fit, 
and set as well last as first. 

Aside trom saving in the cost of 
making, the only contention tor three- 
ply alias is flexibility where they fold. 
In Corliss-Coon Collars interlining is re- 
moved at the spot where flexibility is 
needed without weakening the whole 
collar. 

Corliss-Coon Collars are four ply 
always and in all styles. 














‘| Like Coffee’ 


but | can’t 
drink it 

_ beeause 

it makesme 


dizzy &bilious 
and atfects 


my nerves, 
SO,— 





THE BEST SUBSTITUTE, 


OLD GRIST Mill 


WHEAT COFFEE. 


IT TASTES GOOD AND /S VERY HEALTHFUL. 
Off, Grist Mill ~ Charlestown, Mass. ee 











Don’t fail to mention ‘“‘The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers. 
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The New 


Check Protector 
Makes Check-raising im- 
possible. Indelibly prints 
a_ limit on each check. 
From $1.00 to $5000. 


Quickest 
Safest 


Best Selling 
Chemical proof ink. Al- 
ways ready. Works in- 
stantly. Prints like this:— 


NOT MORE THAN FIVE DOLLARS $5$ 


Sold by agents everywhere or express paid for $15.00 
Money Back Guarantee. Agents Wanted. 


BB. ANGELL & CO. 370 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass, 
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ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Founded 5 £4 














NEW ORLEANS THE QUAINT 


BY WATER FROM NEW YORK 





ELEGANT NEW PASSENGER STEAMERS 
















*COMUS” and ‘ PROTEUS” 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 


LEAVE NEW YORK EVERY WEDNESDAY 
AT NOON 


Restful, Invigorating, Delightful 
Trip of Five Days 


Connecting at New Orleans with rail lines 
for all points in 


LOUISIANA, TEXAS, NEW 
MEXICO, ARIZONA, 
CALIFORNIA 


—— Inquire — 
Bostow, 170 Washington St. Nw YORK } Bresévey 


wa; 
PHILADELPHIA, 632 Chestnut Street 4 
BALTIMORE, 210 No. Charles Street 
SyRacussz, 129 So. Franklin Street 
































Deaf People Now 


Hear Whispers 


Wireless Telephones Invented 
by a Kentuckian. 


Invisible, When Worn, but Act 
Like Eye-Glasses. 


Ever see a pair of Listening Machines? 
They make the Deaf hear distinctly. 
_ _ They are so soft in the ears one can’t tell they are wear- 
ing them. And, no ono else can tell either, because they 
are out of sight when worn, Wilson’s Ear Drums are 
to weak hearing what spectacles are to weak sight, 

, Because, they are sound-magnifiers, just as glasses are 
sight-magnifiers, 
They rest the Ear Nerves by takiug the strain off them— 
the strain of trying to heardim sounds, They can be put 
into the ears, or taken out, in a minute, just as comfort- 
ably as spectacles can be put on and off, 
_ And, they can be worn for weeks at a 
time, because they are ventilated, and so 
soft in the ear holes they are not felt 
even when the head restson the pillow. \ 
They also protect any raw inner parts 
of the ear from wind, or cold, dust, or 
sudden and piercing sounds, v 
These little telephones make it as \p\? 
easy for a Deaf person to hear weak 
sounds as spectacles make it easy to 
read fine print. And, the longer 
one wears them the better 
his hearing grows, because 
they rest up, and strength- 
ex, the ear nerves. Torest 
a woak ear from atrainin, 
is like resting a straine 
wrist from working. Ne 
Wilson’s Ear Drums — 
test the Ear Nerves _by 
making the sounds Jouder, oO? 
so itiseasy to understand without try- 
ing and straining. They make Deaf 
people cheerful and comfortable, be- 
cause such people can talk with their 
friends without the friendshaving to shout 
back atthem, They can hearwithout strain- 
ing. It is the straining that puts such a queer, 
anxious look on the face of a deaf person, ; 
Wilson's Ear Drums make all the sound 
strike hard on the center of the human ear drum, instead 
of spreading it weakly all over thesurface, It thus makes 
the center of the human ear drum vibrate ten times as 
much as if the same sound struck the whole dram head. 
It is this vibration of the ear drum that carries sound 
to the hearing Nerves. When we make the drum vibrate 
ten times as much we make the sound ten times as loud 
and ten times as onay to understand, 

This is why poor e who had not in years heard a clock 
strike can now hear that same clock tick anywhere in the 
room, while wearing Wilson’s Ear Drams. 

Deafness, from_any cause, ear-ache, buzzing noises in 
the head, raw and running ears, broken ear-drums, and 
other ear trouble3, are relieved and cured (even after Ear 
Doctors have given up the cases), by the use of these com- 
fortable little ear-resters and sound-magnifiers, 

sensible k, about Deafness, tells how they are 
made, and has printed in it letters from hundreds of 
people who are using them. 5 
lergymen, Lawyers, Physicians, Tel ph Operators, 
Trainmen, Workers in Boiler Shops and Foundries—four 
hundred people of all ranks who were Deaf, tell their 
experience in this free book. They tell how their hearing 
was brought back to them almost instantly, by the proper 
use of Wilson’s Ear Drums. Some of these very people may 
live near you, and be well known to you. ( 

What hes have to say is mighty strong proof. 
This book has been the means of making Deaf 
people hear again. It will be il 




















































mailed free to you if you 
merely writea post card for it today, Don’t put off getting 
back your hearing. Write pow, while you f it. 











Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 







° 
Get the free book of proof. Write for it today to t! 
Wilson Ear Drum Consens Todd Building, Louisville, oe] 
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AGUARANTEE THAT MEANS $9: ETHING 


To any one purchasing Seite Half-ose fur mvt, or 
cotton ribbed hese for misses, bearing the w=!) :uown 
trade-mark clearly stamped on the toe, we beg to sts that 
should any of our goo’'s, after a fair trial, prove unsatis- 
factory to the wearex or purchaser through any fault in 
tne making, ic seturned to us with the dealer’stname, date 

of p»rchase, as well as purchaser’s name, we will gladly 
sad promptly rectify by sending direct from the mill, free of 


charge, perfect goods in exchange. . 
Sur. 


Every Live Dealer that serves his customers’ interests 
is bound to appreciate this generous offer of ours, and we 
trust it will have a tendency to rectify the practise «! ¢ 
sional substitution of i: rior goods for the famous Gaaihy 


Ask Your Dealer for Styles 


P 12: Arich Cardinal and Navy Blue Mixture. 5 P 1: Black outsideand 
hite inside, giving a rich Oxford Mixture effect. Recommended for 
tender feet. 
These goods are medium weight cottons; 25c. per pair—6 pairs $1.50. 
In case he will not supply you, do not accept a substitute, but order 
from us direct. The goods will be promptly shipped to you express 
or postpaid to any point in U.S. upon receipt of above price. 
Our Art Catalogue is free, beautifully illustrated, and will be of 
great assistance to you in selecting the latest and most 
pular styles in men’s hosiery. Send for it, and we will 
eep you posted on the latest effects, as we are constantly 
adding new styles to our already large assortment. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 
48 Shaw Street, 
Lowell, Mass., U. S. Az Pe 




































and tell us the name of your player. We will send postpaid 
one sample roll of 


PERFECTION PERFORATED MUSIC 


whatever you want to play—but only one—just to prove 
to you that Perfection is the best Perfurated Music ‘“Perfec- 
tion” is never sold for 50 cents, but always at catalogue prices, 


LATEST OPERATIC AND POPULAR HITS 











O 926 The School Girl, Leslie Stuart $1.50 
O 985 Woodland Selection. Gustav Luders 1.50 
O 973 The Sho Gun, Selection, Gustav Luders 1.50 
© 1031 Lady Teazie, Selection, A. Baldwin Sloane 1.25 
0 1030 Fantana, Selection, Raymond Hubbell 50 






© 948 Duchess of Dantzic, Selection, IvanCaryil 1.50 

P 1653 Higgledy-Pi gledy,Selection, MauriceLevi 1.50 
Introducing -- For You, Honey, For You; Nancy 

Clancy; Game of Love. 

P 1654 It happened in Nordland, Selection, Her- 


bert, 6 
Introducing--Any Old Tree, Absinthe Frappe, In 
P1637 Humpre Duruiy Selection,Cole & Johnson 1.60 
umpty-Dum .Selection,Cole & John’ A 
Introd moet rg bonnes and Dinah, On Lack- 


awanna’s Shore. 
-t Johnny Jones, Selection, George M. 
an 








1.50 













P 1655 — 
ry 
Introducing--Yankee Doodle Boy, Good-by Flo, 

Give My Regards to Broadway. 

P 1631 Let's All Go Up to Maud’s, Kerry Mills _ 1.00 

P 1628 ILovetoTwo-Step with My Man, Hughie. 

Cannon 1.00 


(Mrs. Black Is Back) 
We will send any of these on receipt of price. 
Department I 


PERFORATED MUSIC ROLL CO. 
25 West 23d Street New York City 


1.50 
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Mothers! 
Mothers! 


Mothers!!! 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MII, 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN ; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHCGA. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” 
andtake noother kind. Twenty-fivects. a bottle. 











HITE HOUs 


COFFEE 


= : j MALLE 





WHITE HOUSE 
COFFEE 


BEST GROCERS SELL IT. BEST JUDGES DRINK IT. 
Not High in Price, but Highest In Quality. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT CO., Principal Coffee Roasters, 
% BOSTON & CHICAGO. = 

















WHITE sSOUND 


—_ = 


JEWSBURYeBROWNS | 


ORIENTAL 


TOOTH PASTE 














WRITING IN SIGHT 


SYSTEM. 


Stop losing 15 minutes 
of each hour lifting ah ‘ 
ting a heavy carriage 


VNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER CO 
241 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC 


Our attention has been called to several dealers who are selling 
an inferior frame for the Trimpi. No Trimpi frame is sold 
without the name Trimpi on one rib of the frame and the bulb 
runner. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS AND SUCH DEALERS. 


The life of an umbrella depends on the strength 
THE of the framework. No matter if the covering is the 
° finest, costliest silk or the stoutest cotton, if the ribs 
F are not properly constructed of Best Material. 
Steel Frame sien bang eo umbrella that will stand repeated recoverings, see that 
Defies the Wind 
and the Weather 
ONLY STEEL FRAME 
on the market’ 


—_— — An interesting booklet, ‘*The Life of the Umbrella,’’ will be gent on re- 
Look for the name quest. Write to-day for Booklet. 
y) 7 Look for the trade mark Trimpi on one 
J rib of the frame on your next purchase 


If you are unable to buy one from your dealer, send us his name and we will 
see you are supplied. Manufactured by 


NEWARK RIVET WORKS, 269 Lafayette St., Newark, N. J. 


on Rib of the Frame 


Delicate Skins Are Roughened By the Wind and 
Chapped By the Cold. 


Willa’s Cream eo takes out the fire and leaves the complexion 
Willa’s Cream of Cleome jit olly soft and smooth—This is also 
an excellent massage cream and will not cause hair to grow on the face. GENEROUS 
SAMPLE OF WILLA’s CREAM OF CLEOME ON RECEIPT OF SIX CENTS TO PAY POSTAGE. 


L. E. RUSS ELL & COMPANY, 17 and 19 Grand River Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 


Don't fail to mention “‘The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers. 
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any ACURA 


TOOTH PASTE 






Differs from the ordinary 
dentifrice in minimizing 
the causes of decay. En- 
dorsed by thousands of 
Dentists. It is deliciously 
flavored, and a delightful 
adjunct tothedental toilet. 

For sale at best stores. 
25c. per tube. Avoid sub- 
stitutes. Send for our free 

< ‘ book * Taking Care of the 
Teeth,” which contains valuable information 
concisely written. 


—~— DENTACURA COMPANY 
127 ALLING ST., NEWARK, N. J., U. S. A, 











DIFFERENT Vilh Yy ppd 64 FIFTH AVENUE 
PHOTOGRAPHY MAME : NEW YORK 


PROFESSIONAL, AMATEUR, BEGINNER, 


SS) AY: A POSTAL COTS LG, 


EVERY HUMAN interested in Photography CAN are ONE 


THE, As > BRINGS PROSPEC 


NEW Puan OF TEACHING MY: “ONE WAN AN METHOD 


3 “MAL AND EXPRESS As CARRIERS 


“IF I CAN, YOU CAN” 





Looking Backward 


Look backward if you want to look 
into the ruture of an 


Emerson Piano 


The past half-century will show pianos 
of this make in all kinds of use—Concert 
Hall, Church, School and the Home. 

You may see them after two or three 
generations have taken lessons on them 
and they will stil! be good sweet pea 
and serviceable pianos. 

Ask’ people who possess an Emerson 
(for the purchaser of one seldom parts 
with it) what they thought of it thirty 
years ago — ten years ago — today? 

Thus the past becomes a mirror of the 
future, and proves to you that it pays to 
buy a piano with a good record—a 
known quantity, a guaranty of honest 
workmanship, and a beauty of tone that 
stays with it to the end. 

Send for catalogue and descriptive booklet of their 


2 New Short Grand 2 
EMERSON PIANO CO. 


120 Boylston Street (Dept.Z) 192 Michigan Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















The Newark Advertiser 








Rate All Right 
Paper All Right 


Circulation All Right 


Character 
Influence 
Prestige 


DEEP-SEATED FOR DECADES IN THE 
HEARTS OF THE OLD FAMILIES 








New Jersey’s Oldest Paper 


IT REACHES PEOPLE WHO CAN 


BUY anp PAY 





Don’t fail to mention “‘The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers. 
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SUFFERING EYES 


Cured by Local and Constitutional Treatment 


Eye diseases usually start from a. incipient iaiemavation. If your eyes burn and are 
s and have hea i 
efficient treatment by mail at small expense. ee ee 

_EXPERIENCE AND SUCCESS: This Institute is conducted b duate physi- 
cians—each a — in a particular line of eye diseases. Thousands of wases have | been 
y—many of long standing. 


If you have Cataracts, Gr: - 

ARE YOU LOSING YOUR SIGHT ? lated Lids, Scums, Paresis of the 
Optic Nerves and other troubles that may lead to total blindness, 

worst cases help and relief and to most cases Permanent Cures Without Using the Knife. 

REFERENCES— Chas. H. Fisher, 32 Ruggles St., Roxbury, Mass., cured of Cataracts; Chas. B. Olney, Olney- 

E , x Lids; Geo. Harvey, 42 Ottawa St., Roxbury, Mass., cured of Cross 

yes—45 years standing. Cross ayes Cured by Quick, Painless Treatment. Write for our new 44 

a iate requirements. 


THE BOSTON EYE INSTITUTE, Suite 25, 41 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 


red ; if you see floating s: 


cured effectua. 


ville, R. L., cured of Paresis and Granulat 


page book—it is free, and our free advice on your imm 


we offer to the very 











THis 


= Year GUARANTEED 
Comp ) American watch for $3.75. A perfect beauty. High- 
ams) est grade lik gold plate finish. Double hunting 
case,assorted patterns,! from the most cost- 
ly solid gold cases made. Fitted with the very best 
se Seven jeweled American movement, stem wind 
— = tnctente dpapeene: Tipo ds sag 

pom a Sonek. 





. perfect P 
. Cut this out and send it to us with 





monials free with every watch. A Ss 
R.E.CHALMERS & CO. 
852-856 Dearborn &., OHIOAGO. 





absolutely deaf . 
DEAF teaces ip reading to hard of ere 
ing persons; ages 10 to 65; — 


a a quick : earned, least ex- 
brightens life, banishes binesand mnekes ft was rebeien. Worth 
to anyone with im) Lessons oral or mail. 


fornia; Canada to Texas. 
Wish to kno 
ra, an t it? Address N, Lip Reader, 





We give 100 premiums for selling 
EW GOLD 
EYENEE k- 


age. Quick sellers. We give F’ 
with every two packages a Silver 
*/8 Aluminum Thimble. Send us your name and ad- 
dress, letter or postal, ordering two dozen needle pa- 
pers and one dozenthimbles. We send atonce postpai 
with Large Premium List. When sold send us 
$1.20 and we will send premium which you select 
from premium list and to which you are entitled. 
Write to-day and get extra pressnt Free. 
Smith Needle Works, 112C, Quincy 8t., Chicago. 





INKS 


USED ON COVER OF THIS MAGAZINE 
AND FOR ALL CLASSES OF PRINTING 
Made by 
Geo. H. Morrill & Co. 


‘BOSTON NEW YORK 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 











FOR 70 YEARS A HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


DR. MARSHALL’S 
CATARRH SNUFF 


(Relieves at Once and Cures Absolutely) 
a it should be used all sufferers of 


e 

Catarrh.) It gives instant relief,— 

cleans the head at once by reaching the 

inflamed ntains no cocaine, 

morphine, or other dangerous drugs. 

25 cents per bottle at all druggists, 
or by mail prepaid. 


[sap eter Saat] 
F.C. KEITH, Prop., Cleveland, Ohie, C6 
70 YEARS A HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 














One quarter actual size. 











BOYS’ NAMES 
WANTED 


The Star Monthly wants names and 
addresses of bright boys between 12 
and 20 years of age. We want toget them 
interested in our illustrated magazine for 
boys, which has a circulation of over 
0,000 each issue. Every issue con- 
tains Fascinating Boy Stories, hand- 

rs oome ———. Saggy, 
mateur 0! aphy, Stamps, Coins 
s, jokes, Games, Physical 

month awards large 

to subscribers. 


stamps, or 
scriber fully paid for 6 months in 


STAR MONTHLY, OAK PARK, ILLS, 























Ladies, Don’t Get Discouraged. 


different requisites to reduce the abdo- 

men and give a correct and attractive figure, for here is 
what you want, and if you wili believe a woman, who 
invented it, you will at least send 

a 2c. stamp for full details of its 

merits and what women say of it 

who have worn it for the last four 


years. 

It supports the hose back and 
front, and will reduce a full abdo- 
men from one to four inches, and is 
a relief to weak abdoml 








Tasca Soe eww * 


a 


Foes. Ww * 
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Corey Yor Garren 


in close touch with large and small estates in 
all parts of the country, enables us to offer to 
every owner of Grounds and Gardens our spec- 
ial help in Designs and snguestions for the 
improvement of such, and with greater economy 
and saving than can be secured in any other way. 
{Our practical suggestions enable you to plant 
your Lawn, your Garden, or any other portion 
of booed place, with a great saving. Write us, 
andwewillhelp you : : : : es 
™We send men of experience at any time at 
nominal rates to advise upon every leadin 

oie of Landscape work. Formal and Old- 
ashioned Gardens, and every feature of Land- 
scape work, we give close and careful attention 
to. We refer to many hundreds of private 
properties brought to perfection cs 

Ou, Nurseries are among the largest in the 
United States, and we ask but one profit in 
supplying ourclients : : : : : 3: 


We offer every known hardy for 
of Trees, Shrubs, Rhododendrons, 
Evergreens, Herbaceous Plants, 
Vines, Dahlias, Bulbs, etc. 
at prices which, after you investigate, 
will attract your close attention. 


WRITE US, AND SEE OUR CATALOGUE 








The Shady Hin Nursery Company 


44 Broad St., cor. Milk, Boston, Mass. 








| 








THE MODERN AND 
PRACTICAL CLEANER 


[o7-4-10) Ge) oe Gr 
GupphoN pulpol 


is a concentrated product from coal-tar possessing 


Wonderful Disinfecting 
Properties 


soluble in water and always used in diluted form. 
Should be used everywhere about the house to produce 
cleanliness, prevent decomposition and destroy all 
forms of insect and germ life. 


An Excellent Purifier of 
all Unsanitary Conditions 


Protected by above trade-mark on all packages. 
At all dealers, 10c., 25c., 50c., and $1.00 
10c. and 25c. packages by mail of 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL CO. 
No. 1 Haymarket Square, Boston 


For Sale in New York City by Acker, Merrall & Condit 
Park & Tilford, Siegel-Cooper, Macy's, Wanamaker's, etc. 
Waterhouse & Price Co., San Francisco 











i) from Chicago daily, March 1 to 
May 15, with correspondingly 
low rates from other points, via 


the Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western Line. 

Daily and personally conducted excursions through to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland from Chicago without 
change. Only $7 for sleeping car berth for two people. 


Choice of routes. 


If you want to know how to reach this land where the climate is 
mild and where labor is never oppressed by stress of weather, 
how much it costs to go and what you can do when 
ydu get there, send 4 cents for books, maps, 
time tables and full information. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager C. & N.-W. 


CHICAGO. 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers. 
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ED] DORIES 


WHALE BOAT LAUNCHES 
Safe Simple Speedy 


Price $165 and up 


ALL HIGH GRADE 
Best Sea Boat Built 


1% H. P. Motors, $65 


Sewp 2 Stamps ror Catarocus Write Us Your Wants 


TOPPAN BOAT MFG. CO., 9 HAVERHILL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 














Sizes 18 to 30 Feer 











Rods ana Reels Repaired 


In rod repairing experience counts. We do not intrust such 
work to any save our most experienced and emetarortng work- 
men. While your rod and reel may appear to the casual eye to 
be as strong as ever, a critical inspection at this time is ad- 
visable, nd them to us at once. 


Our New Line of Fishing Tackle and 
Outing Goods is Ready for Inspection J 
Let us re {pes your stock of rods, reels, lines, artificial flies, 


hooks and other incidentals, about which you may consult us 
and get full and expert information without cost. 


DAME, STODDARD 6G CO. 


























































































374 Washington St., opp. Bromfield Street BOSTON, MASS, 
pce Handsome Catalogue Free = 
896 BY Ww P:BRACKE | ‘ 
$, 75 for this 
GR lorthis RPUNABOUT 
cpl yedere Astylish, light,easy-running vehicle worth > The Improved Method of 
<I = Z A> twice our price at your dealer’s. Finely r 
See ae trimmed and furnished complete. FINISHING FLOORS 
RAINY eee direct from our factory, on ap- 
prova 
-- With 30 DAYS TRIAL Cracks old or new, for rugs or other- 
and money back then if you prefer it. We havea 200 page Style Book with 4g wise, with GxRipPIN’s Woop 
showing some wonderful vehicle bargains. Send foritand save half. ; Pa- Crack and CREVICE FILLER 
UNION BUGGY COMPANY ® and FINIsHING SPECIALTIES, 
Denartment 807, Pontiac, Michigan, U. 8. A. is very simple and economical, 
not requiring skilled labor 
Whoat-t D T 5 = 4 ae bea ear hf 
te . on is attained. We give 
ra S AUS 1p OL. “i Instructions for treating 
70 PROVE thas Deus’ “-Tip-Top i" is the best ? surfaces. Write to-day 
fr pevaritn aod fo COPIES 9 OOF ES for our descriptive matter to 
wr. cap. ate, WiTdouy Bure st dune GRIPPIN MFG. CO. 
Price $7 0 vad trade Dept. A, Newark, New York 
discount of 333 p.c, or $5 Net 
THE FELIX V. DAUS ~ 
DUPLICATOR CO. SS SHORTHAND BY MAIL, Fastest method known. Anyone can = 
Daus Building, 111 John ork City, , learnit. Booklet and particulars free 
” 66, Now ¥: 7 Scott. Foresmen and Companv 274-280 Wahsh Ave.Chicago \ 
a Ok Send. USE DR. WALKER’S ANTISEPTIC TREATMENT _ 
men. is Taken. FOR THE F REE for 
ye ane e ass 
tion and tab- 
zee |Cure of Consumption [inc] | = 
alone will cure taining 70 tablets 
the first stage of will be sent free ld 
onary con- 
sumption,” the HOW IT CURES to any sufferer. Hit 
tablets and inhal- 7 },y Arresting the Action of the Tuberculosis Germs aud driving them from the system —_— 
che will to- ee the Cough, Fever, Night Sweats and Expectoration—Increasing the Appe- = 
ne er w a = tite, Nutrition, Weight and Vitality—Soothing and Healing the Affected Organs. I will send toa 
on oe th nr] Names and addresses of those cured, among them being members of the families | jimited number 
~ a AA 4 | of bankers, professional men and public officials, will be furnished on application. 
—_ a th ol = This treatment is a true specific for consumption, and stops the progress of the § Of poor people a \ 
corms +4 S~ f <lisease by an antiseptic effect on the germs which renders them inert and sluggish §| full $5.00 jar of 
gland, joint ang @ 224 they leave the organs on which have been feeding. With the bacilli inactive 9 the tablets on re- 
tabereninsia | 22d cast out of the eystem, improvement is certain to follow and a cure result, unless fi 
e te re osis § too much tissue has been destroyed before the treatment is commenced. ceipt of a phy- 
Amat e If zou nest &, to De.) Wale for Ssontinant pas can have it at home. It is § gician's certifi- > 
* agreeable e can be used by anyone. Dr. er will answer your letters ; 
tion and injection § personally and will give your case his personal attention; you will receive advice and § cate m 
instruction on the use of the treatment direct from him. 


Reemesreerenermememiy 
Those suffering from Astnma, Bronchitis, or Catarrh, can be speedily relieved and permanently cured by the Inhalation and Tablets bg 
JOuN WARREN WALKER, No. 163 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Will Buy 
Your Stories 


OU can learn to write in 
Y a few months’ time the 

kind of stories editors want. 
Your critic will be an editor 
of many years’ experience. 
This is the most delightful, the 
best paying home work in the 
world. It is the grandest pro- 
fession for those who desire to 
make it an_all-absorbing life 
vocation, and it is the stepping 
stone to novel writing. But you 
cannot succeed quickly without 
practical criticism from an ex- 
perienced writer and editor. Our 
students do not have their manu- 
scripts returned. Drop us a 
postal and we'll tell your why. 


ADDRESS 


Department Short-Story Writing 
Desk No. 34 


Page-Davis Company 
90 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 














“How to Invest” 


This is the title of a valuable little book 
(copyrighted), of which we control the first 
edition. Not an advertisement. Full of 
sound advice for those who would invest 
safely. Worth its weight in gold to 
the inexperienced. 

Terms used in mining explained in plain 
language, and illustrated with diagrams. 

On receipt of 4c. in stamps to pay post- 
age, we will mail you a copy free. 


WRIGHT LILLY & CO., 
Box 3277. Colorado Springs, Colo. 


We Pay Spot Cash 


for Military Bounty Land Warrants, whether properly 
assigned or not. Land Warrants were issued for military 
service performed before March 3, 1855 only. If you have 
or know of a Land Warrant, or if you are entitled to one, 
write us te-day. 


THE W. &. MOSES LAND SCRIP & REALTY C0., Washington, D.C. 


Six Months Free. 


THE MINING HERALD. Leading mining and 
financial paper, giving valuable information on _minin, 
and oil industries, principal companies, best dividen 
paying stocks, and showing how immense profits may be 
made on absolutely safe investments. _ Write for it today. 

A. L. WISNER & CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 























Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 


Sure Warmth 


In hot air heating the heat is expected to 
“come up” through registers placed in the 
most protected part of the room... It has to 
be so “coaxed” in — especially on windy 
days. Stoves of course heat the rooms 
only in “ spots.” 

In steam or hot water warming the heat 
is compelled to circulate through the hol- 
low pipes and radiators, which are placed 
wherever warmth is most needed. | 


AERIGANG, [DEAL 


carry warmth uniformly to all parts of the building, 
no matter how stormy or bitter cold. The farm or city 
family suffering from a cold house would be surprised 
to know how quickly, simply, noiselessly our outfit is 
put in, and brings great comfort and fuel economy, 
Write for free booklet ‘‘ Heating Investments.” 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Dept. 18 CHICAGO 
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DR. WHITEHALL’S 


RHEUMATIC CURE 


WILL CURE YOUR RHEUMATISM 


We want to prove this fact by sending you a sample witheut cest. 

Ten years ef successful use ef this remedy im hospital and private practice by hun- 
dreds of physicians has demonstrated the fact that it removes the acid from the system 
controls its formation, and dissolves recent deposits. 

Rememberitcosts you nothing to try theremedy that gives sure results. Write todas 
and we will mai) you a trial box. Sold by all druggists at 50c a box, or by 


The DR.WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO, 222 N. Main St., South Bend. Ind 















of cancer or tumer, internal or 





FREE 
To Women 


Develop Your Bust & to G Inches and Obtain a 
Perfect and Fasolnating Figure. 


T assert and will prove to you that my Flesh Tonic and Special Treatment 
will develop your bust quickly, positively and permanently, without long 
and tedious processes of physical culture, massage, etc. It will give you 
a bust as full, plump and firm as you could possibly desire. It rigorously 
and positively stimulates the developing forces of Nature and makes 
plump and beautiful the flat and sunken places; and creates the most 
ascinating and beautiful curves. And at the same time as it enlarges 
the bust from five to six inches, it makes the arms and neck plump 
and round; and will also scientificall turally remove crows feet 
and wrinkles from around the eyes and mouth. Do not despair on 
account of age. 








, non-develop t is a disease, and it transgresses Nature's 
laws of proportion. It is quickly and permanently overcome by my 
scientific, natural and perfected system %. My treat t 
stimulates. It feeds, and, moreover, it acts directly upon the glands, 
cells and tissues provided by Nature, supplying them with the proper 
nutriment, thereby effecting their growth and development. 
on me personally, or write, in strictest confidence, addressing 
t as given below, for my new, beautifully illustrated book on 
the “ Bust and Form.” It is interesting, convincing and instructive, 
and will please you. It will be sent you free and prepaid. My careful 
attention given you. Address, 


THE BELMAR ASSOCIATION 
Dept.gg ; 24 East 23d Street, New York City, N. ¥ 





How Mirs. Worley 
was cured of 


WARNOCK, OHIO, April 28, 1904. CANCE 


Dr. D. M. Bye Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dear Doctors:—1 will write you again to let you know I am well and 
work, There is no sign of the cancion i re visite 
‘ breast that four other cancer doctors told me I never could be cured of. May God bless you 
in your good work. ae ee See San on ae, De to meet you in Heaven 
y> 


All forms external, cured soothing, 
No experiment, but successfully used tem years. eee TE es 


Address DR. D. M. BYE CO., Drawer 505, Dept. 105, Indianapolis, Indiana 

















ck. You have cured me of a cancer of the 


ELIZABETH WORLEY. 
» balmy ofl, and without pain or disfigurement. 


CURED TO STAY CURED 


Attacks stopped permanently, Health completely restored. 
No return of symptoms after treatment ceases, Neither 
colds, dust, odors, dampness, nerve strain, weather changes 
nor anything else can | back the disease. You will have 


&@ good appetite, sleep well all night, can undergo exposure 
or do anything anywhere without fear of the old enemy. 
- Throw away powders, sprays, * Specifics” etc., and be cured 
in the right way —to stay cured. ears of success treating 
asthma and Hay Fever exclusively. “ Seven pareniens 
Thirty assistants. 58,000 patients. NTERESTING 
BOOK N MAILED FREE. Reference inal! coun- 
tries. Full description of treatment with reports of illustra- 
tive cases, report blanks, examination by mail, and our opin- 
ion as to your curability all gladly givenwithout charge. Write 
OLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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PEOPLE 





REDUCED 


Persons who are too stout 
should write for my booklet 
telling how you can 


Reduce Your Weight 
S&S Pounds a eases 

m teed home treatment, Purely vegetable 
and harmless. It Purifies t Bioga snd 
gives you health, clear comp’ xion and good figure. No stat 
ving, no wrinkles or discomfort. Endorsed y Physicians. 
Booklet telling all aboutit mailed FREEin plain sealed letter. 

dence strictly confidential ddress 


Sas 2’ L. STOCKHAM, 184, Park Row, New York City. 
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0X-BLOOD 


TABLETS FOR THIN 
BLOODED PEOPLE 


Will make you gain 
10 pounds a month, 
They are pleasant to 
take and harmless to 
the system. They 
cure nervousness, 
rheumatism and dys- 
pepsia. Are a safe 
and sure remedy for 
female trouble. No 
better tonic and 
builder up of the sys- 
tem can be found than Ox-Blood 
Tablets. They are equal to the 
rich, red blood of a healthy ox taken into 
the system. Read what C. A. Blakmar, of 
| Casey, Ia., Says: ** Before I began taking 





mn 























BAILEY'S RUBB 
TOOTH BRUSH. 


, 


PAT. APPLIED FOR | 


Cleans the teeth pertectly, and polishes the enamel 
without injury. Never irritates the gums. Can be 
used with any tooth wash or powder. Ideal for 
children’s use. No bristles to come out. No.1, 25e3 
N 0. 2, 35e. Mailed on receipt of price. 


4 








Baby’s Teeth 


cut without irritation 


The flat-ended teeth of 
Bailey’s Teething Ring 
expand the gums, keep- 
ing them soft; comfo 
and amuses the child, preventing convulsions and 




















0x-Blood Tablets I was thin in flesh, pil, cholera infantum. ( Mailed 10c.) 
my complexion was sallow, and there was 
not a vein to be seen on any part of my body. Twas troubled 
wt —— one —- of joints — in my back. ao 
‘oday, after the three weeks’ treatment, I have gained won- Mounted on 
biped ree een my eo 4 = outin full view, Improve Health, 
even showing through my finger nails. My complexion has Dispo: r 
approved, ag gt my = and rig in way jolate and sition 
ain in my back have been remove@. I feel younger and an 
2 gee a I — od ga If you are thin in a Height 
esh, sick and sore Ox-Bloo ‘ablets will cure you outwear SHOE 
Send 10 cents for ten days’ treatment. . m= the 
he annular projece 
DEPARTMENT A . tions take up the cone 
m cussion in walking on 
ie W. A. Henderson Drug Co. all hard suriaces and 
u supply the with an 
4 OMAHA, NEBRASKA clastic tread. A relief 
for SPINAL and 
‘ NERVOUS affections. Sizes for men and women 


(mailed) 25c. a pair. 


























a 
Men Should Know More 
wenn)» 
ote 
About Pelvic Wealiness L, sine eat? 
HEN men begin to suffer from weakened nerve force, ing energy and decay 
W constant sad gloomy forebodings, they attri- tol . 2 decreasing 
bute their troubles to almost everything but the proper culation, 
cause, which is Varicocele, and there should be no reason ive 
for this, for it can be told very easily by its symptoms. Me a aane sta Bailey’s 
ED If you feel totally unfitted for antes nanan wae 4 et 
i ti tude, or you suffer mu i } f : 
stored. pot penn while staniine it is due_to Varicocele, an fF HE BLOOD! Rubber Bath 
[either unless itis checked at once the evil effects growgradualiy 
1aNnges until the entire system is undermined and something and 
1 have heroic must be done to avert a complete breaking down. FI 
posure e 
av! 1 | Three Out of Five Have It — 
eating This has been indisputably proven by medical statistics by its healthy, urgent 
a but to such sufferers I aay, Don’t let quacks get hold of action opens the 
you; don’t submit to the e; don’t pay enormous sums pores. and assists 
herersf to so-called specialists. chem che) throwing oft 
aste whic e 
blood sends to_ the 
CureYourselfatHome lg SB 
with my patent device as thousands of others have done the circulation and 





renewed vigor 
courses through the 


: Sis 323 in. The Brush used 
dry will give a delightful ‘‘ Massage” treatment. 


without any inconvenience. I guarantee it will cure any 
case of Varicocele painlessly, rapidly and permanently 
without loss of time from business. Send me only $2. 
and receive this goaam 
teed treatment, sealedina 
plain package, with sim- 
ple instructions, by return 
ail, Mark M. Kerr,M.D., 


Ohio, U.8. At” You should 
read my treatise on the cause, 
effect and cure of Varicocele, 
which I send sealed free of 


My non-metal spring, elas- 
tic water hand pressure 
truss, for the immediate re- 
lief and radical of 


Sent on receipt of price. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 
22 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Throw Away Your 
aan 


You do not — to 
wear them and 
ought not to. 












A tonic eye-food and 
ener put upin the form ofan oo. 
for convenient use, as 
cream, contains no atropine, no oo. 
caine, no mercury or other poisonous 
| ve nag used in the eyes but on the outside of the lids. 
Restores to the eyes their natural strength and pen 
Cures weak, dim, painful, w: < , blu 
eyes; astigmatism, myopia and other troubles of "sight, eye. 
nerves and muscles; pterygium, granulations, floating spots. 
films and scums; also opacities and cataracts in man cases, ¥ 
and ‘‘throws away” glasses in me and young. Thousands speak 
=“ — = it, like Mrs. Carr 
r Doctor: Zz have used two boxes of your 
gee fin which” has cured me of all — I had with my eyes. 
hen I commenced to use Eyelin I had been wearing oon 
for over twelve F hey and the time had come when they 
me no relief and the Oculists said they could not do anyt. 
forme. I can now read and use ~~, eyes for any kind of wor 
forhoursatatime. Find enclosed 8iforEyelin. It willbemy 
pore to answer-any and all inquiries in regard to what 
ps fe has done for me, Iam, —.- ey Mrs. B. M. Carr, care 
Southern Hotel, Chattan ooga, T “d 
OUR SPECIAL PROPOSITION. Send us $1 and we will 
mail to you (in plain wrapper) a full-sized package of Kyelin 
(enough to cure most cases) with the doctor’s instructions how 
to use it. Your money back if Eyelin doesn’t suit you. Write 
for free advice, testimonials and plain talks. 


THE EYELIN ©0., 1484 Washington Bivd., Chicago, IIL 

































f can reduce 
your weight 3 to 5 
pounds a week without any 
radical change in what you eat; no 
nauseating drugs, no tight bandages, 
nor sickening cathartics. 1 AM A REGe- 
nga PRACTICING PHYSICIAN, making 
a cRecaly of the reduction of surplus /* 
and after you have taken oan! : 
Shenie a few weeks you iA 
** I never felt better in my life.”’ 


SAFE, PROMPT AND CERTAIN. 
By my treatment your weight will be reduced with: 










» pale 


By My Scientific 
Treatment Especially 
Prepared for Each 
Individual Case. 


I suffered for years 

with a@ humiliating 

growth of hair on my 

» face, and tried many rem- 

© edies without success; but I 

e ultimately discovered the True 

Secret for the permanent removal 

of hair, and for more than seven years have been 
a pplying my treatment to others, thereby ren- 


dering Lae to, and gaining thanks of, thous- 
ands of ladies. 


T assert and Will Prove to You, that my treat- 
ment will destroy the follicle and otherwise 
Permanently Remove the Hair Forever. No 
trace is left on the skin after using, and the treat- 
ment can be applied privately by yourself in your 
own chamber. 


IF YOU ARE TROUBLED, WRITE TO ME 
for further information, and I will convince you of 
all I claim. I will give prompt personal and Strictly 
Confidential attention to your letter. Being a 
woman, I know of the delicacy of such a matter as 
this, and actaccordingly. Address, 


132 D B 
HELEN DOUGLAS, ss West 21st st.. New YORK cit 
My PU-RE-CO SOAP and CREAM removes 


and prevents wrinkles and preserves the skin. May 
be Irad at all the best druggists or direct from me. 


PU-RE-CO CREAM, 50c. and $1.00 a jar. 
PU-RE-00 SOAP, a Box of Three Oakes........50c. 








out causing wrinkles or flabbiness of skin; heavy invited from all interested, inctoding physicians. 
abdomen, double chin or other evidences of Obesity Satie. 
will disappear; your form will acquire symmetry; |, 4 East 23rd St., Dept. 108 New York, N. Y. 





i 
i 


' : 


complexion will 
be cleared; troubles of 
heart, kidneys, stomach or other 
organs will be remedied; and you will 
bed delightfully astonished at the prompt- 
ness and ease with which these results 
are accomplished under my system. 
.Call on me personally, or write, address- 
+ ‘ing Department as given below, for my 
’ new book on ‘‘ OBESITY—Its Cause and} 
Cure.’’ It is interesting, convincing and 
instructive. It will be sent free and 
prepaid. Confidential correspondence 





aranteed. Addre: 
STATES M"DICAL DISPENSARY 











Jacksonian Optical College, Bop’. {041 eckson, Mleb. 





eet CURED orc aalcen 


SR iaus anche ancora 


cave, 0. Rihiontn, tein 2008, Chbeage S 








MONEY 3222s 
=. Jone, Accounts can be withdraws 
cial references. Booklet mi mailed upon ae 
LESLIE MORRIS & CO., I 
The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pena. 





Tell us in confidence drug 
taken and we will send you 4 
FREE trial bottle of our home 


care for MORPHINE or white drug habit, to convince that 
you can live with comity while ping cured. Write at once to 
THE COMSTOCK REMED ., Suite NM. Lafayette, Ind, 





BIG MONEY “° tse" 


Conducted by anyone, = hy yon Ser Sy = ‘starting 
beginners is very a it covers every point. Write 
for it; send stamp. 





CENTRAL een iy ce. Kansas City, Mo. 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 


2 per We can supply 4 umiteu amiuunt oF a sire 
14 dividend paying Pyne prey net- 
tim the investor 14 2-7per cent. per 
C cent. ~! um. cen the ——:. icteeees 
JAMES SHAY & “CO.. Bankers an 
1019 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass. 
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$10 


A Five Year Old Orchard in the Midst of Our Lands |, secereu 
BUY LAND AND GAIN INDEPENDENCE 


IN THE 


Great Fruit Belt of [Michigan 


Only a few years ago North Central Michigan was one vast lumbering camp. The slaughter of the giant 
pines, however, was but the first step in preparing the way for the development of an agricultural region, rich in 
promise, and possessing all the conditions favorable to successful farming — virgin soil of great productiveness, near- 
eee - he Rr py — of Chicago, Detroit and other cities of the east, and with transportation facilities the 

st that cou esl. 

The St. Helen Sreveteguecnt Company, forseeing the splendid possibilities of this section, purchased 125,000 
acres of land in Roscommon County, and taken upon i the work of development, which has heretofore fallen 
to the lot of the individual settler. 


We clear the land, fence it, and put it under thorough cultivation 


$10 


DOWN 














— We aw | nae engaged in current the most important and becnding of our davelogusant plans, mnvele 
ex re of a large amount of money in clearing, fencing, and pu under cultivation 60,000 acres — the 
very cream of all our holdings. This land will be divided fito farms and sold on easy payments, 


The price is $1,000 for each 40 a able at $10 per month 


The St. Helen Development Com to do the development work, clear the Jand, put it under 
thorough cultivation, fence it with a well-built, substantial fence, build good roads, and at the end of The contract 
period, turn over to the investor a splendid farm, in perfect condition to be pet into any general crop. 

Every farm will be located on a well-graded road, and as we desire ° tuate the health-giving evergreen 
ep for wince Miceene is famed, such as the cedar, spruce, balsam and white pine, we will plant these trees along 
all public roads. 










We guarantee found on prey farm at a reasonable depth. 
Our contracts in case of sickness, and in the event of the death of the investor, we 
agree to refund amount eirs. 





If you desire to once and make your own improvements, we will sell you at a lower price 


on 
and send you every assistance 


Location offers unexcelled advantages 


Our land is surrounding beautiful Lake St. Helen, 9 lake six miles long, and which we plan to. develop into 
the most inviting summer resort of the country. The Michigan Central Railroad (Mackinaw Division) also runs 
through fifteen miles of our land, with px pene trains daily passing through St. Helen, our station. 

The land is extraordinarily well pted to the growing of fruit, which is evidenced by the fact that we have 
sold to one orchard company a tract of 20,000 acres, and to another 25,000 acres, all of which will be planted to 
orchards and sold at not less than $150 per acre when so planted. 

The first 100 farms we sell will immediately adjoin the St. Helen Orchard Company’s land on the north, and 
within half a mile of Lake St. Helen on the south, and none of the land will be more than one mile from the railroad. 
Thus the first purchasers will be “sandwiched in ” between land that is selling for $150 an acre and land around the 
lake that we would not sell at $200 an acre. 

Farm Propucts.— The soil is unexcelled for all staple farm products — wheat, oats, rye, barley, buck- 
wheat, alfalfa, timothy and clover hay, mi potatoes, sugar beets, turnips, onions,etc. All len vegetables grow 
in abundance. Potatoes raised on this land have yi 46s bushels to the acre. S have analyzed 18 5-8 
per cent. sugar, this being the highest percentage of any sugar beets grown in Mi » Which is noted for its 


sugar factories. 
We equip you for farming 


Wh ve paid for your farm, if you will come up here and engage in farming, we will agree: t 
loan you the 1 yen re ee to put up suitable house and barns (2) to turn over 109 good grade sheep, or Ba 
“ae ‘ou to yy on si : G3) or = the live — easy ro toe g spony Gg. vei increase; 
a W price r-saving farm machinery and implements; an u: : : 
piliehich Ase advice of experts as tot the best pas to plant and the manner of handling same. 














Ina we propose to merit the confiden d co-operation of 
o Challenge tomers, and wil Fm all in oar Pore consistent ith capervetion asteoss 
‘or ig methods .o insure the success of all our investors. We will turn ever to you a 
to say,gharily earen to be paid farm that will pay good interest on a value of $60 an acre, and adjacent te land 
any, sereed planted to e for $150 an acre. 
w ou land, plant the gune in our splendidly illustrated prospectus. Send fer ene. 
Sar woteses | 
than ore, fury ener, fo THE ST. HELEN DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
3 (NATIONAL DEPARTMENT) 
epen 6 all. St. Helen, Mich. 
AEROS 
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Indigestion 


I can afford to offer a full dollar’s worth free 
because mine is no ordinary remedy. Ordinary 
remedies treat symptoms. My remedy treats 
the causes that produce the symptoms. Symp- 
tom treatment must be kept up forever—as long 
as the cause is there. My treatment may be 
stopped as ‘soon as it has removed the cause, 
for that is always the end of trouble. 

For stomach trouble is not really a sickness, 
but asymptom. It isa a ang that a certain 
set of nerves is ailing. Not the voluntary nerves 
that enable you to walk and talk and act—but 





psia. All of these things are fully explained 
In the book I will send when you wilt. , 

No mattef how these nerves became impaired 
—I know the way to rebuild their strength—to 
restore their vigor. For my remedy has stood 
the test for more than a quarter century. It is 
now in daily use in more than fifty dummeod 
communities—in more than a million homes-— 
in the United States. 

It has cured stomach troubles not once, but 
repeatedly—over and over again. Yet you may 
not have heard of it—or hearing, may have de- 


the attomatic stomach 
nerves over which your 
mind has no control. 
What ails the stom- 
ach nerves? Worry, 
probably. Mental an- 
guish destroys their 
tiny fibers and tears 
down the telegraph 
lines without which 
the stomach has no 
more self control than 
a sponge. Overwork 
will do it. Irregular 
habits will do it. 
Overeating will do 
it. Dissipation will do 
it. But the effect is 
the same — stomach 
failure. I have not 
room here to explain 
how these tender, tiny 





lly Free Dollar Offer 


Any sick one who has not tried my 
remedy may have a Full Dollar's 
Worth Free. | ask no deposit, no. 
reference, no security, There is 
nothing to pay, either now or later. 
| will send you an order on your 
druggist which he will accept in full 
payment for a regular, standard size 
Dollar bottle. And he will send the 
bill to me. C. I. Shoop, M. D. 


layed or doubted. 
So I make this offer 
to you, a stranger, that 
every possible excuse 
for doubt may be re- 
moved. Send me no 
money—make me no 
promise—take no risk. 
Simply write and ask. 
If you have not tried 
my remedy, I will send 
you an order on your 
druggist for a full dol- 
lar bottle—not a sam- 
ple, but the regular 
standard bottle he 
keeps constantly on 
his shelves. The drug- 
gist will require no 
conditions. He will 
accept my order as 
cheerfully as though 
our dollar laid before 





nerves control and 








operate the stomach. 

How worry breaks them down and causes indi- 
gestion. How misuse wears them out and 
causes dyspepsia. How{neglect may bring on 
kidney, heart and other troubles through sym- 
pathy. I have not room to explain how these 
nerves may be reached and strengthened and vi- 
talized and made well by a remedy I spent thirty 
years in perfecting — now known by Druggists 
everywhere as Dr. Shoop’s Restorative. I have 
not room to explain how this remedy, by remov- 
ing the cause, puts a certain end to indigestion, 
belching, heartburn, ipsomnia, nervousness, dys- 


Mild cases are often cured by a single bottle. 





im. He will send the 

Will you aorert this opportunity to 
learn at my expense absolutely, how to be rid 
forever of all forms of stomach trouble—to be 
rid not only of the trouble, but of the very cause 
which produced it? Write today. 


- Fora free order for Book1 on Dyspepsia. 
a full dollar bottle you Book2 onthe Heart. 
must address Dr. Book 3 onthe Kidneys. 
Shoop, Box 6231, Book 4 for Women. 


Racine, Wis. State Book 5 for Men. 
which pint you want. Book 6 on Rheumatism. 


bill to me. 


For sale at forty thousand drug stores. 


Dr.Shoop’s | 
Restorative 
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